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Parish Historian 


ag I 

In the case of Thomas Hardy, the phrase “Great Short 
_ Works” seems self-contradictory. Everybody knows that 
ardy’s reputation as a novelist rests on a few major 
works—The Return of the Native, The Mayor of Caster- 
_ bridge, Tess of the dUrbervilles, Jude the Obscure—all 
_ of which are long, in the tradition of the Victorian 
_ “triple-decker” novel. Hardy needed a slow and spacious 
method to express his sense of the tragic irony of human 
existence. His tragic actions move very deliberately, for 
he understood tragedy as a slow, relentless process by 
__ which time wears away men’s hopes and promises. And 
__ they move widely: the tragic novels have a large restless- 
__ ness about them, as of men confined in an empty, in- 
_ different space that they can neither understand nor 
_ escape. One might say that Hardy’s great tragic works 
_ are long because life and suffering are long; if the books 
___were shorter, they would move us less profoundly. 

__ Another factor in the effect that Hardy’s novels have 
on us is the sense that he gives us of the intimate relation 
_ between character and environment. His imagination 
~ was topographical. He was acutely sensitive to the human 
_ meanings of places and natural objects, and he was so 
__ for philosophical reasons. ‘The universe as Hardy under- 
_ stood it was governed, not by a benevolent god, but by 
_ mindless and indifferent chance. All living things were 
_ subject to the same injustices, and man and nature 
_ could therefore reveal the same philosophic themes, 
_ could stand as metaphors for each other. There was one 
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tunate creatures in it. Hardy habitually interwove hu- 

man and natural moods in his novels—the landscape 

corresponds to human feelings, weather and seasons 

sympathize with plot-turns, and even the smallest crea- 

tures suffer as man suffers. The effect is to lend to hu- 
man actions some of the slow inevitability of natural 

change, a rhythm like that of the seasons. 

These aspects of Hardy’s method in the tragic novels— 
his deliberate pace, his spaciousness, his topographical 
imagination—have nothing necessarily tragic about them; 
but they do seem to define the fictional world in which 
they will best function. In his novels Hardy invented. 
such a world and called it Wessex. Wessex is a district 
resembling the southwestern part of England, where 
Hardy was born and lived most of his life, but it is not 
simply another name for Dorset: it is an imagined 
country of the mind with its own place-names, land- 
scape and laws, a place that Hardy made to be a model 
of his vision of life. He made it a rural and agricultural 
country, untouched by industrialism and cities, unaware — 
of modern life, clinging to its traditions and supersti- 
tions and immersed in the processes of nature. It was, 
that is to say, a slow, spacious, topographical world. At 
the time when Hardy wrote, in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, such an existence was already in the 
past, and Hardy knew that what he was describing was 
no longer a present reality. He chose Wessex neverthe- 
less, as Milton chose Ptolemaic astronomy, not because 
sa literally true but because it was symbolically valu- 
able. 

The timeless natura] rhythms of Wessex were appro- 
priate accompaniments to Hardy’s tragic statements, and 
we think first of such statements when we think of him. 
But Hardy had many other things to say—comic things, 
ironic things, farcical things, macabre things; and if he 
had not written the great tragic novels, we might well 
value him as an original writer of country comedy. The 
thythms of Wessex life are, after all, as susceptible to 
comic as to tragic interpretation; jt was indeed a part 
of Hardy’s philosophic view that nature is indifferent to | 
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‘man’s interpretations. Rural life is rich in folk humor, 
_ the oldest form of comedy; and a traditional society is 
also rich in another kind of material that Hardy valued, 
_ the anecdotal history of a deeply rooted people. Both 


the folk humor and the anecdotes entered into Hardy’s 
imagination and became the materials of his tales and 
poems. 

I do not mean to suggest by this that there were two 
Hardys, one a tragedian andthe other a rustic humonist. 
Clearly Hardy was both men all the time. His tragic 
novels make room for clowns and clowning just as 
Shakespeare’s tragedies do; and his comic tales and 
poems are touched with a sombre irony that recalls the 
tragic mood. The difference between the two kinds of 


' writing is simply a matter of dominant tone and scale; 


there are the large works and the small, the ambitious 
and the modest. Greatness must have a different meaning 
when applied to the latter, but I do not think it illogical 
to assume that a great writer’s modest works may share 


in his greatness. 


_ This book, then, is a collection of Hardy’s modest 
greatnesses. I have therefore avoided the tragic scale and 
have attended to the rest of Hardy’s wide range of 
moods. I have included a cheerful novel, a group of 


stories that are sometimes funny and sometimes maca- 


bre, but never tragic, and a selection of poems, some 


~ comic, some ironic, some ballad-tragedy, that to me seem 
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to belong to the same side of Hardy’s genius. 


Il 


Under the Greenwood Tree is Hardy’s most amiable 
hovel, the gayest, the most romantic, the most humor- 
ous. Inevitably it has been overshadowed by the great 
dark novels that followed—amiability is not a literary 


condition that can compete with tragedy—and this is 


unfortunate, for in this early novel Hardy has done a 
lesser thing superlatively well. What the nature of this 
“lesser thing” is, the title page tells us clearly. The title 


itself, taken from a song in As You Like It, implies a 
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similarity of mood to Shakespeare’s pastoral comedy; 
the “Quire” in the subtitle promises something archaic. 
and perhaps antiquarian; and “A Rural Painting of the 
Dutch School” adds that the scenes will be treated in ~ 
the quietly realistic manner of Hobbema and the Ruis- 
daels. All of these elements—pastoral comedy, anti- 
quarianism, and rural painting—combine to give the 
novel its special literary character, to make it almost a 
separate genre. 

The pastoral element is evident from the first sen- 
tence—“To dwellers in a wood . . .”—and it has been 
emphasized by most of Hardy’s critics. William Tinsley, 
Hardy’s first publisher, called Under the Greenwood 
Tree “the best little prose idyll” that he had ever read, 
and, ever since, the language of pastoralism has clung to 
the book, which is commonly called an idyll or an 
eclogue, terms borrowed from classical pastoral poetry. 
Since the novel obviously does not employ the formal 
conventions of pastoralism—there is no shepherd called 
Corin, and no one composes love-complaints to the tune 
of an oaten flute—the critics must mean, when they call. 
it an idyll, that it assumes conventional pastoral attitudes 
toward human experience. 

These attitudes are essentially three: the writer of 
pastorals treats country life in an idealized manner; he 
sees it from a sophisticated, not a rustic point of view; 
and he imagines it as a Golden Age, remote from the 
present—that is, his mood is nostalgic. Each of these 
attitudes can be found in Hardy’s treatment of his 
material in Under the Greenwood Tree. By selecting 
his scenes and actions, he has emphasized the simple 
virtues and pleasures of rural life and has avoided its 
darker aspects, though he was very much aware that 
those aspects existed. In a letter to H. Rider Haggard, 
Hardy wrote of rural laborers: “I think, indeed know, 
that down to 1850 or 1855 their condition was in gen- 
eral one of great hardship”; and he went on to recall 
that as a child he knew of a sheep-keeping boy in his dis- 
trict who had died of starvation, But in Under the 
Greenwood Tree no one starves; there is not, in fact, 


‘sional design on Greek or Etruscan pottery, 


° 
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any suffering at all. Winter, which causes Tess such 
hardships, is here simply a season of caroling and danc- 


_ ing, and the principal human cause of suffering in 
_ Hardy’s other novels, sexuality, is here treated in its 


blandest form, as romantic love. 
As for the point of view, the author’s voice in the 
novel is not obtrusive, but it is clearly the voice of a 


“superior, sophisticated intelligence, sensitively aware of 


the texture of rural life, yet-able to see the choir, for ex- 
ample, in a timeless context, suggesting “some proces- 
” and to 
generalize ironically about the ways of women and the 
follies of lovers. The narrator sees the world of Mell- 


stock with tolerant if sometimes rather patronizing eyes; 


but he also sees beyond it, as the characters of the tale 


do not. This leads to the third condition of pastoral, its 


nostalgic mood. Real shepherds do not write pastorals, 


- because they do not idealize their actual existence. 


Hardy, looking back on a life of lost simplicity, sees 
both its simple virtues and the seeds of its inevitable 
decline. The changes that time imposes are never overtly 
present in the pastoral world; but time is always an im- 
plicit theme, because the Golden Age is past. 
Nevertheless, pastoral is not an adequate term to de- 


scribe all the features of this novel; against Tinsley’s 


“prose idyll” there must be set another phrase, from the 
book itself. When the members of the choir discuss poor 
Thomas Leaf’s witlessness, they do so “not with any 


_ sense of humiliating Leaf by disparaging him after an 
open confession, but because it was an accepted thing 


that Leaf didn’t in the least mind having no head, that 
deficiency of his being an unimpassioned matter of 
parish history.” Parish history is not a recognized literary 
genre, but perhaps in Hardy’s case it should be one. 
One might define the genre as the literary repre- 


- sentation of the collective content of the rustic mind, 


as it exists in a traditional rural society—as the represen- 
tation, that is, of everything that the country folk know 


‘to have happened or believe to be true. Parish history 


enters Hardy’s novels through rustic anecdotes, some- 
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times funny, sometimes grim and violent, through the 
enacting of ancient customs, through folklore, and ~ 
through dialect. It offers a history without dates, with- 
out public events, without heroes, and without causal 
structure, a history told with generous sympathy, but 
without moral judgment. (“I like a story with a bad 
moral,” Reuben Dewy remarks. “My sonnies, all true 
stories have a coarse touch or a bad/ moral, depend 
upon’t. If the storytellers could ha’ got decency and good 
morals from true stories, who’d have troubled to invent 
parables?” ) 

Hardy set great store by his role as parish historian. In 
the “General Preface” to the Wessex Edition of his 
works, he defended his “circumscribed scene” in two 
ways: first, by making the obvious claim that “that 
which is apparently local should be really universal.” 
“But,” he continued, 


whatever the success of this intention, and the value of 
these novels as delineations of humanity, they have at 
least a humble supplementary quality of which I may be 
justified in reminding the reader, though it is one that — 
was quite unintentional and unforeseen. At the dates rep- 
resented in the various narrations things were like that in 
Wessex: the inhabitants lived in certain ways, engaged 
in certain occupations, kept alive certain customs, just as 
they are shown doing in these pages. And in particulariz- 
ing such I have often been reminded of Boswell’s remarks 
on the trouble to which he was put and the pilgrimages 
he was obliged to make to authenticate some detail, 
though the labour was one which would bring him no 
praise. Unlike his achievement, however, on which an er- 
ror would as he says have brought discredit, if these coun- 
try customs and vocations, obsolete and obsolescent, had _ 
been detailed wrongly, nobody would have discovered 
such errors to the end of Time. Yet I have instituted in- 
quiries to correct tricks of memory, and striven against 
temptations to exaggerate, in order to preserve for my own 
satisfaction a fairly true record of a vanishing life. 


This reverence for the historical fact turns up every- 
where in Hardy’s writings; one finds it in his careful 
footnotes to his fiction, in which he records the passing 
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pendence upon local historians for material (A Group of 
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of landmarks, customs and phrases, in the scone: 
tion of local anecdotes in his notebooks, and in his de- 


Noble Dames, for example, is derived from John Hutch- 


ins’s The History and Antiquities of the County of 


Dorset, a copy of which was in Hardy’s own library). 
His Golden Age is not a vaguely generalized past, but a 


_ specified period in a specified place.-The scenes of the 


Wessex novels are meticulously transcribed realities, so 
geographically accurate that they can readily be turned 
back into Dorsetshire places; and so are many of the 
characters—Hardy records in his notebooks (as quoted 
in Mrs, Hardy’s The Early Life of Thomas Hardy and 
The Later Years of Thomas Hardy) the deaths of the 


real Robert Penny and Reuben Dewy, and in his 1896 


preface to Life’s Little Ironies (reprinted here on pages 


247-248) he mentions the historical sources of several of 
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the characters in those stories. The “quire” of Under 
the Greenwood Tree is closely modeled on the Hardy 
family musicians who played in the gallery of Stinsford 


_ church for nearly forty years. The instrumentation of the 
‘group and even its arrangement in the gallery are exactly 


what they were historically (Hardy's diagram of the gal- 
lery, showing the positions of the choir, is reproduced on 


page 13 of The Early Life). Hardy’s inclination was not 


at all to fictionalize these details; he later regretted that 


_ he had not used “Robert Penny's” real name, and in 


revising the description of the Tranter’s cottage he made 


__ it more like his own boyhood home. 


Still, Hardy’s history is not history as the term is or- 
dinarily understood. It is, after all, “made up,” even 
though the materials are largely historical. It is also very 
selective, and selective in order to achieve a special tonal 


_ effect. And even in the details selected there are con- 
_ tradictions and anachronisms—for example, Hardy dated 


_ the story around 1840, but American organs were not in- 


troduced into England until twenty years later.t In what 


1For a more detailed treatment of Hardy’s anachronisms, see 


William R. Rutland’s Thomas Hardy: A Study of his Writings and 
___ their Backgrounds (Oxford, 1938), p. 153. 
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sense, then, is this book valid history? What kind of 
history does it record? 

The letter to Haggard, written in 1902, is an impor- 
tant document on this point. In it Hardy concedes that 
the present life of the agricultural laborer “is almost — 
without exception one of comfort.” Yet he regrets that 
“changes at which we must all rejoice have brought 
other changes which are not so attractive.” 


For one thing, village tradition—a vast mass of unwritten 
folk-lore, local chronicle, local topography, and nomen- 
clature—is absolutely sinking, has nearly sunk, into eternal 
oblivion. I cannot recall a single instance of a labourer 

who still lives on the farm where he was born, and I can 
only recall a few who have been five years on their present 
farms. Thus you see, there being no continuity of environ- — 
ment in their lives, ‘there is no continuity of information, 
the names, storics, and relics of one place being speedily 
forgotten under the i incoming facts of the next. For exam- 
ple, if you | ask one of the workfolk (they always used to 
be called “workfolk’” hereabout—‘“labourers” is an im- 
ported word) the names of surrounding hills, streams; the — 
character and circumstances of people buried in particular 
graves; at what spots parish personages lie interred; ques- 
tions on local fairies, ghosts, herbs, etc., they can give no 
answer; yet I can recollect the time when the places of 
burial even of the pont and tombless were all remembered, 
and the history of the parish and squire’s family for 1 50 
years back known.” 


It is clear from this passage that Hardy’s concern with 
parish history is not with the material conditions of ex- 
istence, but with those non-material values that made the 
Wessex past a Golden Age in his imagination. 

Hardy’s Golden Age can be defined in two words: 
traditional and stable. In this world, which is necessarily — 
rural, since urban societies are by definition subject to 
change and to the impact of the new, men live in an 
intimate relationship with their environment, both nat- 
ural and human, and with the past. Theirs is a life, to 
use a phrase of Yeats’, “Where all’s accustomed, cere- 


? Quoted in Florence Emily Hardy, The Later Years of Thomas 
Hardy (New York, 1930), p. 94. 
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- monious.” We see this way of life in the persons of the 


story and in the principal actions—the traditional festi- 


‘yals, traditionally celebrated, the seasonal activities per- 
formed in their accustomed ways, and the traditional 
_ crafts proudly practiced, whether the craft is shoemaking, 


church musicianship, or housewifery. It is a life in which 
custom has transformed ordinary actions into ritual and 


in which existence derives its value from continuity of 


environment and belief. 

The form that Hardy gives to this image of a Golden 
Age is determined in part by the treatment of it as 
parish history. The basic structure of the novel is sea- 


_ sonal. The first four parts compose the seasonal cycle of 


a year, emphasizing both the continuity of natural life 
in a natural environment and the essential timelessness 
of the action: the earth turns, and men perform their 
tasks appropriate to the seasons, but no one ages, no 
one dies. Within this large structure, the events of the 


_ story occur anecdotally or through the representation of 


customs. There is little that is dramatic, either in the 


sense of climactic emotion or in the sense of dramat- 


ically conceived scenes. Parish history is, as Hardy says, 
chronicle history, and its aim is to create, not a beauti- 
fully intricate form, but “a fairly true picture, at first 
hand, of the personages, ways, and customs” of a past 
life. The result is a rather loose fictional form, in which 
the resolution of the choir-plot comes in the middle of 
the second part, and the romantic plot is delayed by 


customary rustic activities (even the wedding is held up 
while Dick deals with the swarming of his bees) and by 


anecdotal recollections. Although this method may be 
formally weak, it has the positive effect of creating a 
world-of-the-novel that is tonally uniform, a world of 


_ deliberate, continuous, customary life. 


When Hardy described his book as “A Rural Painting 


of the Dutch School,” he was calling attention to an- 


other aspect of this tonal uniformity, the harmonious re- 
lation of man to nature in realistically-treated but un- 


_ dramatic natural circumstances. A comment in The 


Early Life on a picture by Hobbema (clearly the “Avy- 
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enue at Middelharnis” in the National Gallery in Lon- 
don) shows Hardy’s awareness of the quality in the 
painting that is also in Under the Greenwood Tree: 
“The method . .. of Hobbema, in his view of a road 
with formal lopped trees and flat tame scenery—is that 
of infusing emotion into the baldest external objects 
either by the presence of a human figure among them, 
or by mark of some human connection with them.” 9_ 
There is scarcely a natural scene in all of Hardy’s novels 
that does not have this note of man’s presence, what in 
French landscape painting is called staffage. Even Egdon~ 
Heath, in the great, bleak opening chapter of The Re- 
turn of the Native, is divided by an ancient road, upon 
which, eventually, a human figure appears; and though 
Under the Greenwood Tree begins with the wind in the 
trees, the wind speaks to an anonymous, and at first 
invisible, singer, who gradually emerges as an “ordinary- 
shaped” silhouette called Dick Dewy. The natural world 
provides the appropriate setting for simple, elemental 
human actions, but Hardy’s eye is never primarily on 
nature: “An object or mark raised or made by man on 
a scene is worth ten times any such formed by uncon- 
scious Nature,” he wrote in his notebook. “Hence 
clouds, mists, and mountains are unimportant beside the 
wear on a threshold, or the print of a hand.” But the 
point to be made is that in Hardy’s “rural painting” man 
and nature are in harmony and that the natural scene 
and the marks that man makes on it form a single 
picture. . 
Because the accustomed, ceremonious world of Mell- 
stock has been so vividly and harmoniously created, 
Hardy can establish conflict in the novel by introducing 
into it two new and therefore disruptive elements, the — 
vicar with his cabinet-organ and Miss Fancy Day. One _ 
comes to disturb the harmony of the church musicians; 
the other, to upset the men with her charms and the 
women with her curls and feathered hats. Fancy is more 
than an accidental disturbance; she is a new kind of 
person in Mellstock. Her father sees her as a potential 


* The Early Life, pp. 157-158. 
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__ to be realized, as an individual who may, through educa- 
_ tion and money, rise above the anonymity of rustic ex- - 
stence. Consequently, she stands for the principles of 
ndividual identity and social change that contradict and 
_ undermine the stability of the pastoral world, In the 
_end, the old choir has been silenced by the new organ; 
and though Fancy’s marriage to Dick is celebrated in 
traditional ways, we know, from Reuben Dewy’s gloves 
and Geoffrey Day’s suppression of “thee” and “thou,” 
and from other small disturbances of custom, that the 

_ old ways are doomed in marriage, as in music. Dick’s 

last words are rustically honest—“no secret at all’”—but 

_ Fancy’s are sophisticated and conceal “a secret she would 
ever tell.” ‘The Golden Age does not survive such 
ecrets. 

It would be grossly distorting, of course, to suggest 
that Under the Greenwood Tree is aggressively pessimis- 
tic or even a “dark comedy.” The mood is on the whole 
_ the mood of romantic comedy; the humor, primarily 
= tustic farce. But it is more than a pastoral romance 
_ simply because it does place in its Golden Age the fac- 
ee tors that will destroy it. Hardy does not actively take 
___ sides in the antagonism of old and new; he sees it as an 

~ inevitable process, regrettable, perhaps, but unopposable. 
_ This honest willingness to acknowledge time’s power 
~ saves the book from a facile idealism and establishes its 
_ relation to the more somber, greater novels that Hardy 
-went on to write, novels like The Return of the Native 
and The Mayor of Casterbridge, which develop more 
__ elaborately the same theme of time. 


Ill 


_.. Under the Greenwood Tree is unique among Hardy’s 
novels in its treatment of comedy. It is the only novel 
- that takes the plot-form of Shakespearian romantic 
- comedy, in which lovers meet, find their will-to-love op- 
_ posed by the prudence of their elders, and finally, in a 
_ “Green World,” impose their will upon their parents 
and marry happily. Hardy did not habitually see mar- 
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riage as a happy ending: “Life being a physiological 
fact,” he wrote, “its honest portrayal must be largely 
concerned with, for one thing, the relations of the- sexes, 
and the substitution for such catastrophes as favour the 
false colouring best expressed by the regulation finish 
that ‘they married and were happy ever after,’ of catas- 
trophes based on sexual relationship as itis.” This sen- 
tence certainly describes The Return of the Native, Tess 
of the dUrbervilles, and Jude the Obscure—the “mar- 
riage group” of Hardy’s later tragic novels. Under the 
Greenwood Tree does not deal in such catastrophes, but 
even here, in the world of rustic romance, Hardy finds a 
number of ways of inserting qualifications of the “regula- 
tion finish.” For example, minor characters describe 
other marriages that provide a realistic and sometimes 
grim commentary on Dick Dewy’s romantic hopes. 
There is Mrs. Brownjohn, who has had five children and 
buried three, and the even more unfortunate Mrs. Leaf, 
who has buried eleven of twelve. There are the Pennys 
and the Dewys, who recount their unromantic court- 
ships and demonstrate unromantic marriages (Dick 
wonders “how it was that when people were married 
they could be so blind to romance,” but we don’t won- 
der). And at a critical point in Dick’s courting, his fa- 
ther, the wise man of the novel, offers advice that is 
‘ sound, because it is relentlessly antiromantic: “When 
you've made up your mind to marry, take the first re- 
spectable body that comes to hand—she’s as good as 
any other; they be all alike in the groundwork; ’tis only 
in the flourishes there’s a difference.” 

These are realistic comments on romance, but they 
do not violate Hardy’s comic world; for comedy is realis- 
tic and concerns itself with living in the world as it is. 
(One finds the same sort of comic realism in the words — 
and actions of low characters in As You Like It.) The 
novel remains a comedy in the formal sense—boy gets 
girl, and the social order is restored—but it is a comedy 
stripped of romantic illusions. » 

The novel is also, of course, comic in the everyday 
sense of being humorous. Virtually dll of Hardy’s novels, — 
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like the tragedies of Shakespeare, draw upon the broad 
_ humor of low characters to augment and comment upon 
the principal action, and it is customary and correct, I 
_ think, to regard Hardy’s humorous yokels as performing 
the role of chorus to the tragedy. But in Under the 
Greenwood Tree there is no tragedy, and the rustic 
humorists have moved to the center of the stage. It is 
_ the only Hardy novel in which the rustics are actually 
_ involved in an important action, and Hardy’s original 
title, The Mellstock Quire, indicates that he thought of 
___ the rustic action as the main plot. Nevertheless, the rus- 
__ tics continue to provide a traditional choric commentary: 
_ the wise comic philosophers like Tranter Dewy com- 
__ ment on the theme of love and marriage, and the inad- 
__vertently comic bumpkins like Thomas Leaf demon- 
strate by their words and actions the limitations and 
weaknesses of their own rustic world. 
We can see this cross commentary in action if we ex- 
_ amine the scene in which the choir interviews Parson 
Maybold. The scene is superficially farcical—the busi- 
ness with the fallen pen, old William Dewy’s difficulties 
_ with the spring-bottom chair, the matter of the shaving 
_ cut, are all very broad humor—but the scene is a good 
_ deal more than simply farce. The choir reveals in action 
the inevitability of its fall before more sophisticated 
minds and manners; but it also reveals a dignity and rec- 
titude that the Parson cannot match. When the Tranter 
says: “Well then, Mr. Mayble, since death’s to be, we'll 
die like men any day you name,” he is expressing the 
rustic world’s greatest virtue and strength, its capacity 
_ for dignified acceptance of unavoidable misfortune. 
This capacity to. accept is the defining quality of 
_ Hardy’s rustics. They accept dishonesty and injustice in 
__ their dealings with other men, just as they accept idiocy, 
miscarriages, and death, because for them the world is 
_ what it is, and its “dooms” are unchangeable. ‘Thus one 
might say that the very stability of their world disquali- 
_ fies them from dealing adequately with change or chal- 
- lenge. Because they accept the unjust, the incredible, 
and the grotesque as natural, they are infinitely adjusta- 
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ble to disaster; but they are also passive and gullible. 
“Ah,” says old Michael Mail, “who can believe sellers!” 
“No one at all,” Joseph Bowman replies. But -appar- 
ently they do believe, and expect to be swindled. 

Still, they are comic figures, and they express in their 
humor that sense of the grotesque that is at once a 
principal feature of folk humor and of Hardy’s imagina- 
tion. The role of the grotesque in folk humor seems best 
explained as a function of that quality of passive en- 
durance that I have just described: there is survival 
value in laughing at the unavoidable catastrophes that 
compose so much of “parish history.” The folk mind, as 
Hardy represents it, is neither rational nor analytical; it 
lacks the modern scientific will-to-explain, and can there- 
fore accept as natural and even comical those absurd, 
incongruous, disastrous events that a more searching 
mind would feel compelled to explain or to reject. 

The grotesque has its most striking embodiment in 
Under the Greenwood Tree in the figure of Thomas 
Leaf, that “weak lath-like form, trotting and stumbling 
along with one shoulder forward and his head inclined 
to the left, his arms dangling nervelessly in the wind as 
if they were empty sleeves.” Leaf’s grotesque presence 
and the choir’s seemingly insensitive acceptance of him 

~may strike us as a disharmonious element in a pastoral 
tale, but he has an important function here. He demon- 
strates the limitless power of the rustic mind to accept 
the monstrous without sentimentalizing it. (The choir 
calls Leaf a fool, but “in a friendly way.” ) 

Leaf’s two principal speeches are examples of varieties 
of grotesque humor, which are still evident in our own 
conceptions of comedy: his story of “poor Jim’s birth- 
day’ and his mother’s unfortunate parturitions is a sick 
joke; and his anecdote at the wedding of the man who 
made a thousand pounds is a fine example of a shaggy- 
dog story. Both types depend for their comic effect on 
our sense that the teller has gone outrageously beyond 
the proper bounds of conventional humor; the rustics 
accept both stories kindly and apparently without sur- 
prise. <a 
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_ There are many other examples of the grotesque in 
this novel, most noticeably in the rustic anecdotes like 
Mr. Penny’s story of the dead man’s feet, but also in the 


_thetoric of natural description, in the way the world is 


seen. The first paragraph of the novel, for example, is 
simply a description of the wind in the trees, a sound to 


_ which Hardy was apparently sensitive and which he also 


described in The Woodlanders and The Return of the 
Native. But notice the verbs of the second sentence: 
sob, moan, rock, whistles, batiles, hisses, rustles. These 
are verbs of violence and torment, which make of the 


- simple description a kind of metaphor of Hardy’s view 


of nature, in which all living things struggle and suffer. 


It is a surprising beginning for a “prose idyll,” but it is 
an entirely typical expression of Hardy’s grotesque imag- 
ination. 

One can find the same quality of imagination in the 


_tragic novels—in the hanging of Little Father Time in 


Jude the Obscure, in the episode of the skimmity-ride 
in The Mayor of Casterbridge, and in the natural im- 


- agery of Tess of the dUrbervilles. Entries in Hardy’s 


notebooks support the conclusion that this was indeed 
the way in which he saw the world. At a first-aid lecture, 
for example, he noted (and it was all that he bothered to 
record) that, looking through a window in front of 


_ which a skeleton was hung, he could see children danc- 
_ ing outside. And when he visited the Moulin Rouge in 


Paris he looked past the can-can dancers and saw behind 
them the cemetery of Montmartre. These grotesque 


_ juxtapositions of dancing and death clearly appealed to 


Hardy, because they struck him as expressing a funda- 
mental truth about existence. 

In later years Hardy came to disapprove of Under the 
Greenwood Tree and to regard comedy in general as an 


_ inferior mode. He was accustomed to say, Mrs. Hardy 


reports in The Early Life, that he had “rather bur- 
lesqued” the choir, “the story not so adequately reflect- 
ing as he could have wished in later years the poetry and 


_ romance that coloured their time-honoured observances.” 
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In the 1912 preface to the novel he reflected “that the 
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realities out of which it was spun were material for an- 
other kind of study of this little group of church musi- — 
cians than is found in the chapters here penned so 
lightly, even so farcically and flippantly at times.” This 
assumption that comedy is not a form, but a way of see- 
ing is important for an understanding of Hardy's mind 
and method. His scattered remarks on comedy in the 
notebooks elaborate on the point. For example, four- 
years after the publication of Under the Greenwoo 
Tree he wrote: 


A man would never laugh were he not to forget his situa- 
tion, or were he not one who never has learnt it. After 
risibility from comedy, how often does the thoughtful 
mind reproach itself for forgetting the truth? Laughter 
always means blindness—either from defect, choice, or 
accident. 


If this were true, the novel would be a record of a failure 
of vision. But it is not true; Hardy allows us to laugh at 
his rustics, but he does not allow us to forget the human 
situation. The novel does not, to be sure, emphasize suf- 
fering and human helplessness as the later novels do. 
The hand of the President of the Immortals is not laid 
very heavily on the comic characters; but the forces that 
produce suffering—chance, change, and the perversities 
~ of the human heart—are all there, if we choose to rec- 
ognize them. Many years later Hardy quoted approvingly 
Ruskin’s remark that “comedy is tragedy if you only look 
deep enough.” We might say that in Under the Green- 
wood Tree Hardy chose not to look deep; but the tragic 
potential is there, if we choose to look deeper. The old 
order is defeated, and a village tradition dies; a marriage 
takes place, but it is a marriage based on a lie and an 
untold secret. (When Hardy next wrote about a mar- 
riage so based, he produced Tess.) The informing vision — 
of the novel is essentially that of the other novels and 
of the poems: incongruity, inexplicability, injustice are 
the conditions of mortal existence, to be recorded, but 
not to be resolved, because the universe does not resolve 
them. It is a vision for which the grotesque is a peculiarly 
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_ appropriate expression, whether tragic as in the later nov- 
els, or comic as here. 


IV 
All those properties of Hardy’s vision—the incongru- 


_ ity, the inexplicability, the injustice—are also evident in 
Hardy’s stories. There are three volumes of them in the 


collected works, and they cover among them all the ma- 
terials and attitudes of the novels; yet nobody reads 
them, and they have no place in the history of the form. 
The evident reason is that Hardy was simply not at ease 
in the short story; it was a form that did not allow suffi- 
cient room for his imagination to range in. He seemed 
to have no conception of the story as a distinct form of 
fiction, beyond the notion that a tale should be unusual, 
and the people interesting, and he set little store by the 
tales he wrote; in his hierarchy of values poetry was the 


highest literary art, the novels came next, and the stories 


were lowest, mere magazine stuff written to pay the 
butcher. Consequently the stories often show, more than 


the novels do, Hardy’s willingness to conform to popu- 


lar standards of subject and treatment, and to subordi- 
nate his own habits of mind to mechanical methods of 


‘construction. 


The stories included in this volume seem to me the 
principal exceptions to this generalization. They are ex- 
ceptional, I think, because they come nearest to being 
“Darish history”; they have the qualities, not of the mod- 
ern Chekhovian kind of story (which Hardy didn’t like), 
but of the older kind, the traditional storyteller’s tale. 
The method is broadly narrative, covering many episodes 


and long periods of time; and the story is always recalled 
_ from the past, like a familiar folk tale, known already to 
_ the hearers, so that Hardy is not so much telling the 


story as re-telling it. 

Traditional tales of this kind generally fall into one of 
three categories: they are examples of folk humor, or 
they are melodramatically ironic, or they are grotesque 
and macabre. Examples of all three kinds are among the 
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stories collected here. The folk humor, mainly evident 
in “A Few Crusted Characters,” deals, as folk humor 
usually does, with the basic human experiences—with 
“birth, copulation, and death.” Humor is a way of en- 
during the inevitable; and so Tony Kytes, the Arch-De- 
ceiver, takes the girl who will take him, and makes the 
best of it, and Netty Sargent props her dead uncle up 
in a chair because she has to. This sort of thing is not 
exactly funny; if we call it humor we do so to describe 
an attitude toward life, not a form of entertainment. 

It may seem unnecessary to separate the ironic tales, 
for irony permeates all of Hardy’s writings like a bitter 
smell; occasionally, though, one finds a story in which 
the irony is the dominating element. “The Grave at the 
Handpost” seems to me such a story; here the defeat of 
worthy human motives by mere chance is the whole 
point. The same sort of ironic point is often made in the 
novels—as when ‘Tess’s letter to Angel goes under the 
carpet—but in a tale the irony can be isolated, and thus 
made cruelly emphatic. 

Finally, there is the grotesque. I have dealt with 
Hardy’s taste for such effects above; in the stories the 
strongest example—and I think one of Hardy’s finest 
short works—is “The Withered Arm.” This is a story 
that would do for a whole novel, but Hardy has held 
_ down the elaboration of character and scene, to high- 
light one element in the story—the vague, undefined 
presence of supernatural powers. He never says that any 
supernatural thing in fact exists; the incubus might be a 
dream, Rhoda Brook is only thought to be a witch, Con- 
juror Trendle doesn’t claim any powers. Yet the arm 
withers, the innocent suffer, and two persons die. This 
is very fundamental Hardy—a world of powerless mor- 
tals and incoherent evil. It is not a tragic tale—no one 
behaves nobly, no one resists his fate; it is simply ap- 
palling. 

The materials of the tales often seem potentially 
tragic; if they are not actually so, this is perhaps because 
Hardy has chosen not to play a tragic role himself. In 
the novels he is present as a philosopher, observing the 
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tragic significances of events, introducing the President of 
the Immortals, and dealing in abstractions like Chance 


and Destiny. In the tales, he is simply the storyteller, or 


_ the parish-historian; and this lesser role is formally es- 


tablished in the ways the tales are told—there is always 
an invented speaker who remembers the anecdote, and 
who stands between us and the author. The stories are, 
of all Hardy’s writings, the least personal; in them he 
achieves some of the objectivity of true folklore. — 
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The poems included here are not, most of them, 
Hardy’s best-known poems. The pieces that get into the 
anthologies tend to come from one side of Hardy’s poetic 
imagination: they are the short ironic lyrics with a phil- 
osophical point, usually, poems of bitterness or resigna- 
tion, disappointments or defeats. Some of these are in- 
deed among the finest lyrics in our language—“Neutral 
Tones,” “The Darkling Thrush,” “During Wind and 
Rain” are great poems; but they are also very familiar 
and available, and I have turned away from them, to- 
ward a less known side of Hardy’s work. I have looked 
for poems in the spirit of the prose in this volume—po- 
ems by the parish-historian, by the comic ironist, by the 
teller of tales. Some of these are narrative poems, often 
in the manner of folk ballads—traditional-sounding tus- 
tic tragedies, with all the individual corners worn away. 
Some are Hardy-esque ironies. Some have the rough cut- 
ting edge of folk humor. All are unmistakably Hardy’s. 

They are unmistakably Hardy’s in two ways, I think. 


‘First, they belong to his world; they are Wessex poems 


(Hardy chose Wessex Poems as the title of his first col- 


lection, just as he called his first book of stories Wessex 


Tales.) Like the Wessex novels and tales, they have very 
specific topographical qualities—one sees the things 
growing in the village churchyard, and feels the highness 
and dryness of the Windwhistle Inn. Hardy has under- 
scored this local, Wessex quality of the poems by adding 


__ his own annotations to topographical references in “The 
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Trampwoman’s Tragedy,” and glossing local dialect — 


terms in “The Bride-Night Fire.” But though the poems 
are precisely located in space, they have no particular lo- 
cation in time; they are clearly set in the past—and as 
always in Hardy it is a simpler world—but have no pre- 
cise period sense. Which is to say that Wessex was, for 
Hardy, a mood rather than a date. 

The poems are also distinctly Hardy’s in that they ex- - 
press his own very individual sensibility; they are in his 
style. Until recently, Hardy’s poetic style was not much 
admired; reviewers regretted that his lyrics failed to sing, 
and more serious critics pointed with dismay to his mixed 
diction and harsh rhythms. But readers have nevertheless 
gone on reading Hardy—the Collected Poems has never 
gone out of print—and at last the critics have caught up > 
with the public, and are recognizing that the peculiari- 
ties of Hardy’s style are inseparable from his poetic ex- 
cellences. Not many of the poems here included are 
singable; but all of them are speakable, and each in its 
own voice. As far as I know, no critic has noticed Hardy’s 
considerable gift for poetic role-playing: in these poems, 
as in his tales, he commonly assumes a mask to tell not — 
his own feelings but someone else’s, and in a style ap- 
propriate to that voice (note, for example, the variations — 
in tone among the speakers in “Voices from Things 
. Growing in a Churchyard” and in “Channel Firing”). 

Yet the tone remains Hardy’s own; there is no other 
writer who could have seen these things in this way, or 
put them down in these words. Hardy’s vision—and one 
must use that slightly inflated term for the way Hardy 
saw the world—was uniquely his. It was a bleak vision, 
and one that offered little consolation to humanity, but 
it was also an honest one. Hardy steadily refused to find 
consolations where there were none, or to look away from. 
the dark side of reality: “If way to the Better there be,” 
he wrote, “it exacts a full look at the worst,” and he took 
that full look without flinching. But, as I have tried to 
show in this book, his vision was not altogether a tragic 
one. He did not deny the value of love—though he might 
doubt its permanence—nor of human kindness. He val- 
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_ ued the ties that bound men together—their traditions, 
_ their crafts, their histories. And he valued human kind, 


valued the human record enough to be himself the his- 
torian of his parish—a parish of the imagination that 
is large enough to include us all. 

Samuel Hynes 
Swarthmore College 
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Preface 


This story of the Mellstock Quire and its old established 
west-gallery musicians, with some supplementary descrip- 
tions of similar officials in Two on a Tower, A Few 
_ Crusted Characters, and other places, is intended to be 
a fairly true picture, at first hand, of the personages, 
ways, and customs which were common among such or- 
chestral bodies in the villages of fifty or sixty years ago. 
One is inclined to regret the displacement of these 
ecclesiastical bandsmen by an isolated organist (often at 
first a barrel-organist) or harmonium player; and despite 
certain advantages in point of control and accomplish- 
ment which were, no doubt, secured by installing the 
_ single artist, the change has tended to stultify the pro- 
- fessed aims of the clergy, its direct result being to curtail 
and extinguish the interest of parishioners in church do- 
ings. Under the old plan, from half a dozen to ten full- 
grown players, in addition to the numerous more or less 
grown-up singers, were officially occupied with the Sun- 
day routine, and concerned in trying their best to make 
it an artistic outcome of the combined musical taste of 
the congregation. With a musical executive limited, as 
it mostly is limited now, to the parson’s wife or daughter 
and the school-children, or to the school-teacher and the 
children, an important union of interests has disappeared. 
The zest of these bygone instrumentalists must have 

_ been keen and staying, to take them, as it did, on foot 
every Sunday after a toilsome week through all weathers 
_ to the church, which often lay at a distance from their 
homes. They usually received so little in payment for 

_ their performances that their efforts were really a labour 
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present tale, the gratuities received yearly by the m 
cians at Christmas were somewhat as follows: From the - 
manor-house ten shillings and a supper; from the vicar — 
ten shillings; from the farmers five shillings each; from 
each cottage-houschold one shilling; amounting alto- 
gether to not more than ten hey a head annually— 
just enough, as an old executant told me, to pay for their 
fiddle-strings, repairs, rosin, and music-paper (which they 
mostly ruled themselves). Their music in those days was 
all in their own manuscript, copied in the evenings after 
work, and their music-books were home-bound. 
It was customary to inscribe a few jigs, reels, hornpipes, 
and ballads in the same book, by beginning it at the — 
other end, the insertions being continued from front and 
back till sacred and secular met together in the middle, — 
often with bizarre effect, the words of some of the songs 
exhibiting that ancient and broad humour which our 
grandfathers, and possibly grandmothers, took deli 
in, and is in these days unquotable, ia 
The aforesaid fiddle-strings, rosin, and il z 
were supplied by a pedlar, who travelled exclusively in 
such wares from parish to parish, coming to each ; 
about every six months, Tales are told of the consterna 
tion once caused among the church fiddlers when, on 
the occasion of their producing a new Christmas anthem 
he did not come to time, owing to being snowed up om 
the downs, and the straits they were in through having 
to make shift with whipeord and twine for strings, 
was generally a musician himself, and sometimes a com 
poser in a small way, bringing his own new tunes, ane 
aga cach choir to adopt them for a consideration 
Some of these compositions which now lie before me, 
with their repetitions of lines, hall-lines, and halfwords, 
their fugues and their intermediate i tm are good 
singing still, though they would hardly be admitted inte 
such hymn-books as are popular in the churches of fat 
jonable society at the present time, ; 


August 1696, 


he summer of 1872 in two volumes. The name of the 
lory was originally intended to be, more appropriately, 
rT Mellstock Quire, and this has been appended as a 
sub-title since the early editions, it having been thought 
unadvisable to displace for it the title by which the book 
first became known. 

"In rereading the narrative after a long interval there 
occurs the inevitable reflection that the realities out of 
which it was spun were material for another kind of 
y of this little group of church musicians than is 
found in the chapters here penned so lightly, even so 
fa aTCi cally and flippantly at times. But circumstances 
‘would have rendered any aim at a deeper, more essential, 
more transcendent handling unadvisable at the date of 
writing; and the exhibition of the Mellstock Quire in the 
fi ollowing pages must remain the only extant one, except 
for the few glimpses of that perished band which I have 
given in verse elsewhere. 

a T. H. 
April i912. 
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_ Part the First Winter 


I Mellstock-Lane 


TO dwellers in a wood almost every species of tree has 
its voice as well as its feature. At the passing of the breeze 
the fir-trees sob and moan no less distinctly than they 
rock; the holly whistles as it battles with itself; the ash 


hisses amid its quiverings; the beech rustles while its flat 
_ boughs rise and fall. And winter, which modifies the note 


of such trees as shed their leaves, does not destroy its in- 
dividuality. 

On a cold and starry Christmas-eve within living mem- 
ory a man was passing up a lane towards Mellstock Cross 
in the darkness of a plantation that whispered thus dis- 


_ tinctively to his intelligence. All the evidences of his na- 
_ ture were those afforded by the spirit of his footsteps, 


which succeeded each other lightly and quickly, and by 
the liveliness of his voice as he sang in a rural cadence: 


‘With the rose and the lily 
And the daffodowndilly, 
The lads and the lasses a-sheep-shearing go.’ 


The lonely lane he was following connected one of the 
hamlets of Mellstock parish with Upper Mellstock and 


_ Lewgate, and to his eyes, casually glancing upward, the 
_ silver and black-stemmed birches with their characteristic 
tufts, the pale grey boughs of beech, the dark-creviced 


elm, all appeared now as black and flat outlines upon 


the sky, wherein the white stars twinkled so vehe- 
_ tently that their flickering seemed like the flapping of 
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wings. Within the woody pass, at a level anything lower 
than the horizon, all was dark as the grave. The copse- 
wood forming the sides of the bower interlaced its 
branches so densely, even at this season of the year, that 
the draught from the north-east flew along the channel 
with scarcely an interruption from lateral breezes. 

After passing the plantation and reaching Mellstock 
Cross the white surface of the lane revealed itself be- 
tween the dark hedgerows like a ribbon jagged at the 
edges; the irregularity being caused by temporary accu- 
mulations of leaves extending from the ditch on either 
side. 

The song (many times interrupted by flitting thoughts 
which took the place of several bars, and resumed at a 
point it would have reached had its continuity been un- 
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Mellstock, on the right of the singer who had just 
emerged from the trees. 

though with no idea of seeing anything more than imag- 
ination pictured. 

‘Is that thee, young Dick Dewy?’ came from the dark- 
ness. 

“Ay, sure, Michael Mail.’ } 

‘Then why not stop for fellow-craters—going to thy — 
own father’s house too, as we be, and knowen us so well?” 

Dick Dewy faced about and continued his tune in an 
under-whistle, implying that the business of his mouth 
could not be checked at a moment’s notice by the placid 
emotion of friendship. 

Having come more into the open he could now be 
seen rising against the sky, his profile appearing on the 
light background like the portrait of a gentleman in 
black cardboard. It assumed the form of a low- 
crowned hat, an ordinary-shaped nose, an ordinary chin, 
an ordinary neck, and ordinary shoulders. What he con- 
sisted of further down was invisible from lack of sky low 
enough to picture him on. 

Shuffling, halting, irregular footsteps of various kinds 
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_ were now heard coming up the hill, and presently there 
emerged from the shade severally five men of different 
_ages and gaits, all of them working villagers of the parish 
of Mellstock. They, too, had lost their rotundity with 
the daylight, and advanced against the sky in flat out- 
lines, which suggested some processional design on Greek 
or Etruscan pottery. ‘They represented the chief portion 
of Mellstock parish choir. 

__ The first was a bowed and bent man, who~carried a 

fiddle under his arm, and walked as if engaged in study- 
ing some subject connected with the surface of the road. 
sy A Michael Mail, the man who had hallooed to 

ick, 

The next was Mr. Robert Penny, boot- and shoe- 
maker; a little man who, though rather round-shouldered, 
walked as if that fact had not come to his own knowl- 
edge, moving on with his back very hollow and his face 
fixed on the north-east quarter of the heavens before 
him, so that his lower waistcoat-buttons came first, and 
then the remainder of his figure. His features were invis- 
ible; yet when he occasionally looked round, two faint 
moons of light gleamed for an instant from the precincts 
of his eyes, denoting that he wore spectacles of a circular 
form. 

The third was Elias Spinks, who walked perpendicu- 
larly and dramatically. The fourth outline was Joseph 
Bowman’s, who had now no distinctive appearance be- 
yond that of a human being. Finally came a weak lath- 
like form, trotting and stumbling along with one shoul- 
der forward and his head inclined to the left, his arms 
dangling nervelessly in the wind as if they were empty 
sleeves. This was ‘Thomas Leaf. ; 

‘Where be the boys?’ said Dick to this somewhat indif- 
ferently-matched assembly. : 

The eldest of the group, Michael Mail, cleared his 
throat from a great depth. ; 

‘We told them to keep back at home for a time, 
thinken they wouldn’t be wanted yet awhile; and we 
could choose the tunes, and so on,’ 

‘Father and grandfather William have expected ye a 
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little sooner. I have just been for a run round by Ewelease — 
Stile and Hollow Hill to warm my feet.’ ; 

‘To be sure father did! To be sure ‘a did expect us — 
——to taste the little barrel beyond compare that he’s go- 
ing to tap.’ 

“Od rabbit it all! Never heard a word of it! said Mr. 
Penny, gleams of delight appearing upon his spectacie- 
glasses, Dick meanwhile singing parenthetically— 


"The lads and the ksses a-sheep-shearing go.” 


‘Neighbours, there’s time enough to drink a sight of — 
dank now afore bedtime?’ said Mail. 

“True, trne—time enough to get as drunk as lords 
replied Bowman cheerfully. : 
This opinion being taken as convincing they all ad- 
vanced between the varying hedges and the trees dotting 
them here and there, kicking their toes eae 

among the crumpled leaves. Soon appeared glimmenng 

indications of the few cottages forming the small hamlet _ 
of Upper Mellstock for which they were bound, whilst 
the faint sound of church-bells ringing a Christmas peal ~ 
could be heard floating over upon the breeze from the 
direction of Longpuddle and Weatherbury panshes on 
the other side of the hills. A little wicket admitted them 


to the garden, and they proceeded up the path to Dick's — 
house. 


~ 


Lai dis ly cadiol. 


Il The Tranter’s 


IT WAS a long low cotiage with a hipped mof of 

thatch, havmg dormer windows breaking up mio the 
€aves, 2 chimney standing in the middle of the ridge and ~ 
another at each end. The window-shutters were not yet 
closed, and the fre- and candlelight within radiated — 
forth upon the thick bushes of box and laurestinus grow- 
ing in clumps outside, and upon the bare boughs of 


> 


ch passing in and out, giving it by day the appear 


cally heard from this direction; and at some little distance 
further a steady regular munching and the occasional 
‘seurr of a rope betokened a stable, and horses feeding 
Within it. 

‘The choir stamped severally on the door-stone to shake 
_ from their boots any fragment of earth or leaf adhering 
“thereto, then entered the house and looked around to 
“survey the condition of things. Through the open door- 
“way of a small inner room on the right hand, of a char- 
_ acter between pantry and cellar, was Dick Dewy’s father 


veyed people up and down when first making their ac 
> quaintance, and generally smiled at the horizon or other 
distant object during conversations with friends, walking 

about with a steady sway, and turning out his toes very 


‘or raise his eyes at the entry of his visitors, well knowing 
_by their footsteps that they were the expected old com- 


_ The main room, on the left, was decked with bunches 
of holly and other evergreens, and from the middle of 
ne beam bisecting the ceiling hung the mistletoe, of a 
‘size out of all proportion to the room, and extending so 
w that it became necessary for a full-grown person to 
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walk round it in passing, or run the risk of entangling his 
hair. This apartment contained Mrs. Dewy the tranter’s 
wife, and the four remaining children, Susan, Jim, Bessy, 
and Charley, graduating uniformly though at wide stages 
from the age of sixteen to that of four years—the eldest 
of the series being separated from Dick the firstborn by 
a nearly equal interval. 

Some circumstance had apparently caused much grief 
to Charley just previous to the entry of the choir, and he 
had absently taken down a small looking-glass, holding 
it before his face to learn how the human countenance 
appeared when engaged in crying, which survey led him 
to pause at the various points in each wail that were 
more than ordinarily striking, for a thorough appreciation 
of the general effect. Bessy was leaning against a chair, 
and glancing under the plaits about the waist of the plaid 
frock she wore, to notice the original unfaded pattern of 
the material as there preserved, her face bearing an ex- 
pression of regret that the brightness had passed away 
from the visible portions. Mrs. Dewy sat in a brown set- 
tle by the side of the glowing wood fire—so glowing that 
with a heedful compression of the lips she would now 
and then rise and put her hand upon the hams and 
flitches of bacon lining the chimney, to reassure herself 
that they were not being broiled instead of smoked—a 
misfortune that had been known to happen now and 
then at Christmas-time. ; 

‘Hullo, my sonnies, here you be, then!’ said Reuben 
Dewy at length, standing up and blowing forth a vehe- 
ment gust of breath. ‘How the blood do puff up in any- 
body’s head, to be sure, a-stooping like that! I was just 
going out to gate to hark for ye.’ He then carefully began 
to wind a strip of brown paper round a brass tap he held 
in his hand. “This in the cask here is a drop o’ the right 
sort’ (tapping the cask); ‘’tis a real drop o’ cordial from 
the best picked apples—Sansoms, Stubbards, Five-cor- 
ners, and such-like—you d’mind the sort, Michael?’ (Mi- 
chael nodded.) ‘And there’s a sprinkling of they that 
grow down by the orchard-rails—streaked ones—rail ap- 
ples we d’call ’em, as ’tis by the rails they grow, and not 
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knowing the right name. The water-cider from ’em is as 


good as most people’s best. cider is.’ 
“Ay, and of the same make too,’ said Bowman. ‘ “It 


rained when we wrung it out, and the water got into it,” 


folk will say. But ’tis on’y an excuse. Watered cider is too 
common among us.’ 

‘Yes, yes; too common it is!’ said Spinks with an in- 
ward sigh, whilst his eyes seemed to be looking at the 


_case in-an abstract form rather than at the scene before 


him. ‘Such poor liquor do make a man’s throat feel very 
a eamaelaliaa is a disgrace to the name of stimmi- 
ent.’ 

‘Come in, come in, and draw up to the fire; never 
mind your shoes,’ said Mrs. Dewy, seeing that all except 
Dick had paused to wipe them upon the doormat. ‘I am 
glad that you’ve stepped up-along at last; and, Susan, 
you run down to Grammer Kaytes’s and see if-you can 
borrow some larger candles than these fourteens. Tommy 
Leaf, don’t ye be afeard! Come and sit here in the settle.’ 

This was addressed to the young man before men- 
tioned, consisting chiefly of a human skeleton and a 
smock-frock, who was very awkward in his movements, 
apparently on account of having grown so very fast that 
before he had had time to get used to his height he was 
higher. 

“‘Hee—hee—ay!’ replied Leaf, letting his mouth con- 
tinue to smile for some time after his mind had done 
smiling, so that his teeth remained in view as the most 
conspicuous members of his body. 

‘Here, Mr. Penny,’ resumed Mrs. Dewy, ‘you sit in this 
chair. And how’s your daughter, Mrs. Brownjohn?’ 

‘Well, I suppose I must say pretty fair.’ He adjusted 
his spectacles a quarter of an inch to the right. ‘But she'll 
be worse before she’s better, ’a b’lieve.’ 

‘Indeed—poor soul! And how many will that make in 
all, four or five?’ 

‘Five; they’ve buried three. Yes, five; and she not much 
more than a maid yet. She do know the multiplication 
table onmistakable well. However, ’twas to be, and none 
can gainsay it.’ 
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Mrs. Dewy resigned Mr. Penny. “Wonder hee your : 
grandfather James is?’ she inquired of one of the chil- 
dren. ‘He said he’d drop in to-night.’ 

‘Out in fuel-house with grandfather William,’ said 
Jimmy, 

‘Now let’s see what we can do,’ was heard spoken 
about this time by the tranter in a private voice to the 
barrel, beside which he had again established himself, 
and was stooping to cut away the cork. 

‘Reuben, don’t make such a mess o’ tapping that bar- 
rel as is mostly made in this house,’ Mrs. Dewy cried 
from the fireplace. ‘I’d tap a hundred without wasting 
more than you do in one. Such a squizzling and squirting 
job as ’tis in your hands! There, he always was such a 
clumsy man indoors,’ 

‘Ay, ay; I know you'd tap a hundred beautiful, Ann— 
I know you would; two hundred, perhaps. But I can’t 
promise. ‘This is a’ old cask, and the wood’s rotted away 
about the tap-hole. ‘The husbird of a feller Sam Lawson 
—that ever I should call’n such, now he’s dead and gone, 
poor heart!—took me in completely upon the feat of 
buying this cask. “Reub,” says he—'a always used to call 
me plain Reub, poor old heart!—“Reub,” he said says 
he, “that there cask, Reub, is as good as new; yes, good 
as new. "Tis a wine-hogshead; the best port-wine in the 
commonwealth have been in that there cask; and you 
shall have en for ten shillens, Reub,”—a said says he— 
“he’s worth twenty, ay, five-and-twenty, if he’s worth one; 
and an iron hoop or two put round en among the wood 
ones will make en worth thirty shillens of any man’s 
money, if——”’ 

‘I think I should have used the eyes that Providence 
gave me to use afore I paid any ten shillens for a jim- 
crack wine-barrel; a saint is sinner enough not to be 
cheated, But ’tis like all your family was, so easy to be 
deceived,’ 

“That’s as true as gospel of this member,’ said Reuben. 

Mrs. Dewy began a smile at the answer, then altering 
her lips and refolding them so that it was not a smile, 
commenced smoothing little Bessy’s*hair; the tranter hav- 
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ing meanwhile suddenly become oblivious to conversa- 
tion, occupying himself in a deliberate cutting and ar- 
rangement of some more brown paper for the broaching 
operation. 

_ ‘Ah, who can believe sellers!’ said old Michael Mail 
in a carefully-cautious voice, by way of tiding-over this 
critical point of affairs. 

‘No one at all,’ said Joseph Bowman, in the tone of a 
man fully agreeing with everybody. 

‘Ay,’ said Mail, in the tone of a man who did not agree 
with everybody as a rule, though he did now; ‘I knowed 
a’ auctioneering feller once—a very friendly feller ’a was 
too. And so one hot day as I was walking down the front 
street o’ Casterbridge, jist below the King’s Arms, I 

passed a’ open winder and see him inside, stuck upon 
his perch, a-selling off. I jist nodded to en in a friendly 
way as I passed, and went my way, and thought no more 
about it. Well, next day, as I was oilen my boots by fuel- 
house door, if a letter didn’t come wi’ a bill charging me 
with a feather-bed, bolster, and pillers, that I had bid for 
at Mr. Taylor’s sale. The slim-faced martel had knocked 
*em down to me because I nodded to en in my friendly 
way; and I had to pay for ’em too. Now, I hold that that 
was coming it very close, Reuben?’ 

“Twas close, there’s no denying,’ said the general 
voice. 

‘Too close, ’twas,’ said Reuben, in the rear of the rest. 
‘And as to Sam Lawson—poor heart! now he’s dead and 
gone too!l—I’]l warrant, that if so be I’ve spent one hour 
in making hoops for that barrel, I’ve spent fifty, first and 
last. That’s one of my hoops’—touching it with his el- 
tS one of mine, and that, and that, and all 

=o. 

‘Ah, Sam was a man,’ said Mr. Penny, contemplatively. 

‘Sam was!’ said Bowman. 

‘Especially for a drap o’ drink,’ said the tranter. 

‘Good, but not religious-good,’ suggested Mr. Penny. 

The tranter nodded. Having at last made the tap and 
hole quite ready, ‘Now then, Suze, bring a mug,’ he said. 
“‘Here’s luck to us, my sonnies!’ 
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‘The tap went in, and the cider immediately squirted | 


nd Icancn edie thccpe 
and leggings, and into the eyes and neck of Charley, 
having temporarily put off his grief under pressure of 
more interesting proceedings, was squatting down and 
“There “is again? said Mrs. Dewy. 3 
“Devil take the hole, the cask and Sam Lawson foo, 
that good cider should be wasted like this’ exchimmed_ 
the tranter. “Your thumb! Lend me your thumb, Mi — 
chaci! Ram it in here, Michael! I must get a bigger tap, 
‘Idd it cold inthide te hole? inquired Charley of Me 
chacl, as be continued in a stooping posture with his — 
thumb in the cork-hole. 
“What wonderful odds and ends that chiel has in his — 
head to be sure!’ Mrs. Dewy admiringly exclaimed from 7 
the distance. ‘I lay a wager that he thinks more about — 
how “tis inside that barrel than in all the other parts of — 
the world put together’ 3 
All persons present put on a speaking countenance of — 
admiration for the clevemess alluded to, in the midst of — 
which Reuben retumed. The operation was then satis _ 
factorily performed; when Michael arose and stretched 
his head to the extremest fraction of height that his body _ 
would allow of, to restraighten his back and shouldes— _ 


“Whatever is father a-biding out in fuelhouse so long 
for?’ said the tranter. ‘Never such a man as oe ? 
two things—cleaving up old dead apple-tree wood and 
playing the bass-viol. ‘A’d pass his life between the two, — 
that ’a would’ He stepped to the door and opened it } 

Father’ 7 

“Ay! rang thinly from round the’comer. 


in ee 
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_“Here’s the barrel tapped, and we all a-waiting!’ 

___ Asseries of dull thuds, that had been heard without for 
_ Some time past, now ceased; and after the light of a lan- 
- tern had passed the window and made wheeling rays 
- upon the ceiling inside the eldest of the Dewy family 
_ appeared. 


III The Assembled Quire 


~ WILLIAM DEWY—otherwise grandfather William— 
_ was now about seventy; yet an ardent vitality still pre- 
served a warm and roughened bloom upon his face, 
which reminded gardeners of the sunny side of a ripe rib- 
_stone-pippin; though a narrow strip of forehead, that was 
protected from the weather by lying above the line of his 
hat-brim, seemed to belong to some town man, so gen- 
tlemanly was its whiteness. His was a humorous and 
Kindly nature, not unmixed with a frequent melancholy; 
and he had a firm religious faith. But to his neighbours 
he had no character in particular. If they saw him pass 
by their windows when they had been bottling off old 
- mead, or when they had just been called long-headed men 
_ who might do anything in the world if they chose, they 
thought concerning him, ‘Ah, there’s that good-hearted 
man—open as a child!’ If they saw him just after losing a 
_ shilling or half-a-crown, or accidentally letting fall a 
piece of crockery, they thought, “lhere’s that poor weak- 
minded man Dewy again! Ah, he’s never done much in 
_ the world either!’ If he passed when fortune neither 
- smiled nor frowned on them, they merely thought him 
old William Dewy. 
‘Ah, so’s—here you be!—Ah, Michael and Joseph and 
_ John—and you too, Leaf! a merry Christmas all! We 
shall have a rare log-wood fire directly, Reub, to reckon 
by the toughness of the job I had in cleaving em.’ As he 
_ spoke he threw down an armful of logs which fell in the 
_ chimney-comer with a rumble, and looked at them with 
- something of the admiring enmity he would have be- 
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stowed on living people who had been very obstinate in 
holding their own. ‘Come in, grandfather James,’ 

Old James (grandfather on the matemal side) had 
simply called as a visitor. He lived in a cottage by him- 
self, and many people considered him a miser; some, 
rather slovenly in his habits. He now came forward from ~ 
behind grandfather William, and his stooping figure 
formed a well-illuminated picture as he passed towards 
the fire-place. Being by trade a mason, he wore a long 
linen apron reaching almost to his toes, corduroy 
breeches and gaiters, which, together with his boots, 
graduated in tints of whitish-brown by constant friction 
against lime and stone. He also wore a very stiff fustian 
coat, having folds at the elbows and shoulders as unvary- 
ing in their arrangement as those in a pair of bellows: the 
ridges and the projecting parts of the coat collectively 
exhibiting a shade different from that of the hollows, 
which were lined with small ditch-like accumulations of 
stone and mortar-dust. The extremely large side-pockets, 
sheltered beneath wide flaps, bulged out convexly 
whether empty or full; and as he was often engaged to 
work at buildings far away—his breakfasts and dinners 
being eaten in a strange chimney-corner, by a garden 
wall, on a heap of stones, or walking along the road—he 
carried in these pockets a small tin canister of butter, a 
small canister of sugar, a small canister of tea, a paper of 
salt, and a paper of pepper; the bread, cheese, and meat, 
forming the substance of his meals, hanging up behind 
him in his basket among the hammers and chisels. If a 
passer-by looked hard at him when he was drawing forth 
any of these, ‘My buttery,’ he said, with a pinched smile. 

“Better try over number seventy-eight before we start, 
I supposed?’ said William, pointing to a heap of old 
Christmas-carol books on a side table. 

‘Wi all my heart,’ said the choir generally. 

‘Number seventy-eight was always a teaser—always. I 
can mind him ever since I was growing up a hard boy- 
chap.’ 

‘But he’s a good tune, and worth a mint o’ practice,’ 
said Michael. a 
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‘He is; though I’ve been mad enough wi’ that tune at 
' times to seize en and tear en all to linnit. Ay, he’s a splen- 
did carrel—there’s no denying that.’ 

_ “The first line is well enough,’ ‘said Mr. Spinks; “but 
_when you come to “O, thou man,” you make a mess o’t.’ 

‘We'll have another go into en, and see what we can 
make of the martel. Half-an-hour’s hammering at en will 
ee eer the toughness of en; I’ll warn it.’ 

“Od rabbit it all!” said Mr. Penny, interrupting with 
a flash of his spectacles, and at the same time clawing at 
something in the depths of a large side-pocket. ‘If so be 
I hadn’t been as scatter-brained and thirtingill as a chiel 

I should have called at the schoolhouse wi’ a boot as I 
cam up along. Whatever is coming to me I really can’t 
estimate at all!’ 

“The brain has its weaknesses,’ murmured Mr. Spinks, 
waving his head ominously. Mr. Spinks was considered 
to be a scholar, having once kept a night-school, and al- 
ways spoke up to that level. 

“Well, I must call with en the first thing to-morrow. 
And I'll empt my pocket o’ this last too, if you don’t 
mind, Mrs. Dewy.’ He drew forth a last, and placed it 
on a table at his elbow. The eyes of three or four fol- 
lowed it. 

“Well, said the shoemaker, seeming to perceive that 
the interest the object had excited was greater than he 
had anticipated, and warranted the last’s being taken up 
again and exhibited; ‘now, whose foot do ye suppose this 
last was made for? It was made for Geoffrey Day’s fa- 
ther, over at Yalbury Wood. Ah, many’s the pair 0’ boots 
he’ve had off the last! Well, when ’a died, I used the last 
for Geoffrey, and have ever since, though a little doctor- 
ing was wanted to make it do. Yes, a very queer natured 
last it is now, ’a b’lieve,’ he continued, turing it over 
caressingly. ‘Now, you notice that there’ (pointing to a 
lump of leather bradded to the toe), ‘that’s a very bad 
bunion that he’ve had ever since ’a was a boy. Now, this 
remarkable large piece’ (pointing to a patch nailed to the 
side), ‘shows a’ accident he received by the tread of a 
horse, that squashed his foot a’most to a pomace. The 


— 
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horse-shoe came full-butt on this point, you see. And so 
I’ve just been over to Geoffrey’s, to know if he wanted 
his bunion altered or made bigger in the new pair I’m 
making.’ ; 

During the latter part of this speech Mr. Penny’s left 
hand wandered towards the cider-cup as if the hand had 
no connection with the person speaking; and bringing 
his sentence to an abrupt close all but the extreme mar- 
gin of the bootmaker’s face was eclipsed by the circular 
brim of the vessel. 

‘However, I was going to say,’ continued Penny, put- 
ting down the cup, ‘I ought to have called at the school’ 
—here he went groping again in the depths of his pocket 
—‘to leave this without fail, though I suppose the first 
thing to-morrow will do,’ 

He now drew forth and placed upon the table a boot— 
small, light, and prettily shaped—upon the heel of which 
he had been operating. 

‘The new schoolmistress’s!’ 

‘Ay, no less, Miss Fancy Day; as neat a little figure of 
fun as ever I see, and just husband-high.’ 

‘Never Geoffrey’s daughter Fancy?’ said Bowman, as 
all glances present converged like wheel-spokes upon the 
boot in the centre of them. 

“Yes, sure,’ resumed Mr. Penny, regarding the boot as 
if that alone were his auditor; ‘ ’tis she that’s come here 
ape You knowed his daughter was in train- 
ing?” 

‘Strange, isn’t it, for her to be here Christmas-night, 
Master Penny?’ 

“Yes; but here she is, ’a b’lieve.’ 

‘I know how she comes here—so J do!’ chirruped one 
of the children. ; 

‘Why?’ Dick inquired with subtle interest. 

‘Pa’son Maybold was afraid he couldn’t manage us all 
to-morrow at the dinner, and he talked o’ getting her jist 
to come over and help him hand about the plates, and 
see we didn’t make pigs of ourselves; and that’s what 
she’s come for!’ 

‘And that’s the boot, then,’ continued its mender im- 
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 aginatively, ‘that she’ll walk to church in to-morrow 

_ morning. I don’t care to mend boots I don’t make; but 
there’s no knowing what it may lead to, and her father 
always comes to me.’ 

There, between the cider-mug and the candle, stood 
this interesting receptacle of the little unknown’s foot; 
and a very pretty boot it was. A character, in fact—the 
flexible bend at the instep, the rounded localities of the 
small nestling toes, scratches from careless scampers now 

_ forgotten—all, as repeated-in the tell-tale leather, evi- 

_ dencing a nature and a bias. Dick surveyed it with a deli- 
cate feeling that he had no right to do so without having 
first asked the owner of the foot’s permission. 

‘Now, neighbours, though no common eye can see it,’ 
the shoemaker went on, ‘a man in the trade can see the 
likeness between this boot and that last, although that is 
so deformed as hardly to recall one of God’s creatures, 
and this is one of as pretty a pair as you’d get for ten-and- 
sixpence in Casterbridge. To you, nothing; but ’tis fa- 
ther’s voot and daughter’s voot to me, as plain as houses.’ 

‘T don’t doubt there’s a likeness, Master Penny—a mild 
likeness—a fantastical likeness,’ said Spinks. ‘But I han’t 
got imagination enough to see it, perhaps.’ 

Mr. Penny adjusted his spectacles. 

‘Now, I'll tell ye what happened to me once on this 
very point. You used to know Johnson the dairyman, 
William?’ 

“Ay, sure; I did.’ 

‘Well, ’twasn’t opposite his house, but a little lower 
down—by his paddock, in front o’ Parkmaze Pool. 
I was a-bearing across towards Bloom’s End, and lo and 
behold, there was a man just brought out o’ the Pool, 
dead; he had un’rayed for a dip, but not being able to 
pitch it just there had gone in flop over his head. Men 
looked at en; women looked at en; children looked at en; 
nobody knowed en. He was covered wi’ a sheet; but I 
catched sight of his voot, just showing out as they carried 
en along. “I don’t care what name that man went by,” 
I said, in my way, “but he’s John Woodward’s brother; I 
can swear to the family voot.” At that very moment up 
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comes John Woodward, weeping and teaving, “I’ve lost 
my brother! I’ve lost my brother!” ’ 

‘Only to think of that!’ said Mrs. Dewy. 

‘Tis well enough to know this foot and that foot,’ 
said Mr. Spinks. ‘”Tis long-headed, in fact, as far as feet 
do go. I know little, ’tis true—I say no more; but show 
me a man’s foot, and I’ll tell you that man’s heart,’ 

‘You must be a cleverer feller, then, than mankind in 
jineral,’ said the tranter. 

‘Well, that’s nothing for me to speak of,’ returned 
Mr. Spinks. ‘A man lives and learns. Maybe I’ve read a 
leaf or two in my time. I don’t wish to say anything 
large, mind you; but nevertheless, maybe I have. 

“Yes, I know,’ said Michael soothingly, ‘and all the 
parish knows, that ye’ve read sommat of everything 
a’most, and have been a great filler of young folks’ brains. 
Learning’s a worthy thing, and ye’ve got it, Master 
Spinks. ’ 

‘I make no boast, though I may have read and thought 
a little; and I know—it may be from much perusing, but 
I make no boast—that by the time a man’s head is fin- 
ished ’tis almost time for him to creep underground. I 
am over forty-five.’ 

Mr. Spinks emitted a look to signify that if his head 
was not finished, nobody’s head ever could be. 

“Talk of knowing people by their feet!’ said Reuben. 
‘Rot me, my sonnies, then, if I can tell what a man is 
from all his members put together, oftentimes.’ 

‘But still, look is a good deal,’ observed grandfather 
William absently, moving and balancing his head till 
the tip of grandfather James’s nose was exactly in a right 
line with William’s eye and the mouth of a miniature 
cavern he was discerning in the fire. “By the way,’ he con- 
tinued in a fresher voice, and looking up, ‘that young 
creature, the schoolmis’ess, must be sung to to-night wi’ 
the rest? If her ear is as fine as her face, we shall have 
enough to do to be up-sides with her.’ 

‘What about her face?’ said young Dewy. 

‘Well, as to that,’ Mr. Spinks replied, ‘’tis a face you 
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can hardly gainsay. A very good pink face, as far as that 
do go. Still, only a face, when all is said and done.’ 

_ ‘Come, come, Elias Spinks, say she’s a pretty maid and 
have done wi’ her,’ said the tranter, again preparing to 
visit the cider-barrel. 


IV Going the Rounds 


i SHORTLY after ten o’clock the singing-boys arrived at 
_ the tranter’s house, which was invariably the place of 
_ meeting, and preparations were made for the start. The 
: older men and musicians wore thick coats, with stiff 
' perpendicular collars, and coloured handkerchiefs wound 
_ round and round the neck till the end came to hand, 
_ over all which they just showed their ears and noses, like 
_ people looking over a wall. The remainder, stalwart 
ruddy men and boys, were dressed mainly in snow-white 
- smock-frocks, embroidered upon the shoulders and 
_ breasts in ornamental forms of hearts, diamonds, and 
_ zigzags. The cider-mug was emptied for the ninth time, 
_ the music-books were arranged, and the pieces finally 
decided upon. The boys in the meantime put the old 
horn-lanterns in order, cut candles into short lengths to 
_ fit the lanterns; and, a thin fleece of snow having fallen 
_ since the early part of the evening, those who had no 
leggings went to the stable and wound wisps of hay 
- round their ankles to keep the insidious flakes from the 
interior of their boots. 
__ Mellstock was a parish of considerable acreage, the 
hamlets composing it lying at a much greater distance 
_ from each other than is ordinarily the case. Hence sev- 
- eral hours were consumed in playing and singing within 
hearing of every family, even if but a single air were be- 
_ stowed on each. There was Lower Mellstock, the main 
_ village; half a mile from this were the church and vicat- 
age, and a few other houses, the spot being rather lonely 
now, though in past centuries it had been the most 
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thickly-populated quarter of the parish. A mile north- 
east lay the hamlet of Upper Mellstock, where the 
tranter lived; and at other points knots of cottages, be- 
sides solitary farmsteads and dairies. 

Old William Dewy, with the violoncello, played the 
bass; his grandson Dick the treble violin; and Reuben 
and Michael Mail the tenor and second violins respec- 
tively. The singers consisted of four men and seven boys, 
_ upon whom devolved the task of carrying and attending 
to the lanterns, and holding the books open for the play- 
ers. Directly music was the theme old William ever and 
instinctively came to the front. 

‘Now mind, neighbours,’ he said, as they all went out 
one by one at the door, he himself holding it ajar and- 
regarding them with a critical face as they passed, like a 
shepherd counting out his sheep. “You two counter- 
boys, keep your ears open to Michael’s fingering, and 
don’t ye go straying into the treble part along o’ Dick and — 
his set, as ye did last year; and mind this especially when 
we be in “Arise, and hail.” Billy Chimlen, don’t you sing 
quite so raving mad as you fain would; and, all o’ ye, 
whatever ye do, keep from making a great scuffle on the 
ground when we go in at people’s gates; but go quietly, — 
so as to strike up all of a sudden, like spirits.’ 

‘Farmer Ledlow’s first?’ 

‘Farmer Ledlow’s first; the rest as usual.’ 

‘And, Voss,’ said the tranter terminatively, ‘you keep 
house here till about half-past two; then heat the meth- 
eglin and cider in the warmer you'll find turned up upon 
the copper; and bring it wi’ the victuals to church-hatch, 
as th’st know.’ 


Just before the clock struck twelve they lighted the 
lanterns and started. The moon, in her third quarter, 
had risen since the snowstorm; but the dense accumula- 
tion of snow-cloud weakened her power to a faint twi- 
light which was rather pervasive of the landscape than 
traceable to the sky. The breeze had gone down, and 
the rustle of their feet and tones of their speech echoed 
with an alert rebound from every post, boundary-stone, 
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and ancient wall they passed, even where the distance 
of the echo’s origin was less than a few yards. Beyond 


their own slight noises nothing was to be heard save the 
occasional bark of foxes in the direction of Yalbury 
Wood, or the brush of a rabbit among the grass now 
and then as it scampered out of their way. 

Most of the outlying homesteads and hamlets had 
been visited by about two o'clock; they then passed 


_ across the outskirts of a wooded park toward the main 
| village, nobody being at home at the Manor. Pursuing 


no recognized track, great care was necessary in walking 
lest their faces should come in contact with the low- 
hanging boughs of the old lime-trees, which in many 


_ Spots formed dense overgrowths of interlaced branches, 


“Times have changed from the times they used to be,’ 
said Mail, regarding nobody can tell what interesting old 
panoramas with an inward eye, and letting his outward 


_ glance rest on the ground because it was as convenient 
_ @ position as any. ‘People don’t care much about us 


now! I’ve been thinking we must be almost the last left 
in the county of the old string players? Barrel-organs, and 
the things next door to em that you blow wi’ your foot, 
have come in terribly of late years.’ 

‘Ay!’ said Bowman shaking his head; and old William 
on seeing him did the same thing. 

“More’s the pity,’ replied another. “Time was—long 
and merry ago now!—when not one of the varmits was 


_ to be heard of; but it served some of the quires right. 


They should have stuck to strings as we did, and kept 
out clarinets, and done away with serpents. If you'd 


- thrive in musical religion, stick to strings, says I’ 


‘Strings be safe soul-lifters, as far as that do go,’ said 


_ Mr. Spinks. 


“Yet there’s worse things than serpents,’ said Mr. 
Penny. ‘Old things pass away, ’tis true; but a serpent was 
a good old note: a deep rich note was the serpent.’ 

‘Clar’nets, however, be bad at all times,’ said Michael 
Mail. ‘One Christmas—yeats agone now, years—I went 


_ the rounds wi’ the Weatherbury quire. "I'was a hard 


frosty night, and the keys of all the clar’nets froze—ah, 
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they did freeze!—so that ’twas like drawing a cork every 
time a key was opened; and the player’s 0’ em had to go 
into a hedger-and-ditcher’s chimley-corner, and thaw 
their clar’nets every now and then. An icicle o’ spet hung 
down from the end of every man’s clar’net a span long; 
and as to fingers—well, there, if ye’ll believe me, we had 
no fingers at all, to our knowing.’ 

‘I can well bring back to my mind,’ said Mr. Penny, 
‘what I said to poor Joseph Ryme (who ‘ook the treble 
part in Chalk-Newton Church for two-and-forty year) 
when they thought of having clar’nets there. “Joseph,” 
I said says I, “depend upon’t, if so be you have them 
tooting clar’nets you'll spoil the whole set-out. Clar’nets 
were not made for the service of the Lard; you can see it 
by looking at ’em,” I said. And what came o’t? Why, 
souls, the parson set up a barrel-organ on his own ac- 
count within two years o’ the time I spoke, and the old 
quire went to nothing.’ 

“As far as look is concerned,’ said the fronten ‘IT don’t 
for my part see that a fiddle is much nearer heaven than 
a clar’net. "Tis further off. There’s always a rakish, 
scampish twist about a fiddle’s looks that seems to say 
the Wicked One had a hand in making o’en; while 
angels be supposed to play clar’nets in heaven, or som’at 
like ’em if ye may believe picters.’ 

‘Robert Penny, you was in the right,’ broke in the 
eldest Dewy. “They should ha’ stuck to strings. Your 
brass-man is a rafting dog—well and good; your reed- 
man is a dab at stirring ye—well and good; your drum- 
man is a rare bowel-shaker—good again. But I don’t care 
who hears me say it, nothing will spak to your heart wi’ 
the sweetness 0’ the man of strings!’ 

‘Strings for ever!’ said little Jimmy. 

‘Strings alone would have held their ground against 
all the new comers in creation.’ (“True, true!’ said Bow- 
man.) ‘But clarinets was death.’ (“Death they was!” said 
Mr. Penny.) ‘And harmonions,’ William continued in a 
louder voice, and getting excited by these signs of ap- 
proval, ‘harmonions and barrel-organs’ (“‘Ahl’ and groans 
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from Spinks) “be miserable—what shall I call ’em?— 
miserable——’ 

‘Sinners,’ suggested Jimmy, who made large strides 
like the men and did not lag behind with the other little 


S. 

“Miserable dumbledores!’ 

‘Right, William, and so they be—miserable dumble- 
dores!’ said the choir with unanimity. 

By this time they were crossing to a gate in the direc- 
tion of the school which, standing on a slight eminence 
at the junction of three ways, now rose in unvarying and 
dark flatness against the sky. The instruments were re- 
tuned, and all the band entered the school enclosure, en- 
joined by old William to keep upon the grass. 

‘Number seventy-eight,’ he softly gave out as they 
formed round in a semicircle, the boys opening the lan- 
terns to get a clearer light, and directing their rays on 
the books. 

Then passed forth into the quiet night an ancient and 
time-worn hymn, embodying a quaint Christianity in 
words orally transmitted from father to son through sev- 
eral generations down to the present characters, who 
sang them out right earnestly: 


‘Remember Adam’s fall, 

O thou Man: 
Remember Adam’s fall 

From Heaven to Hell. 
Remember-Adam’s fall; 
How he hath condemn’d all 
In Hell perpetual 

There for to dwell. 


Remember God’s goodnesse, 
O thou Man: 
Remember God’s goodnesse, 
His promise made. 
Remember God’s goodnesse; 
He sent His Son sinlesse 
Our ails for to redress; 
Be not afraid! 
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In Bethlehem He was born, 
O thou Man: 

In Bethlehem He was born, 
For mankind’s sake. 

In Bethlehem He was born, 

Christmas-day i’ the morn: 

Our Saviour thought no scorn 
Our faults to take. 


Give thanks to God alway, 
O thou Man: 

Give thanks to God alway 
With heart-most joy. 

Give thanks to God alway 

On this our joyful day: 

Let all men sing and say, 
Holy, Holy!’ 


Having concluded the last note they listened for a 
minute or two, but found that no sound issued from the 
schoolhouse. 

‘Four breaths, and then, “O, what unbounded good- 
ness!” number fifty-nine,’ said William. 

This was duly gone through, and no notice whatever 
seemed to be taken of the performance. 

‘Good guide us, surely ’tisn’t a’ empty house, as befell 
us in the year thirty-nine and forty-three!’ said old 
Dewy. 

‘Perhaps she’s jist come from some musical city, and 
sneers at our doings?’ the tranter whispered. 

“’Od rabbit her!’ said Mr, Penny, with an annihilating 
look at a corner of the school chimney, ‘I don’t quite 
stomach her, if this is it. Your plain music well done is 
as worthy as your other sort done bad, a’ b’lieve, souls; 
so say I.’ 

‘Four breaths, and then the last,’ said the leader au- 
thoritatively. ‘ “Rejoice, ye Tenants of the Earth,” num- 
ber sixty-four.’ 

At the close, waiting yet another minute, he said in a 
clear loud voice, as he had said in the village at ap 
hour and season for the previous forty years— 

‘A merry Christmas to ye!’ °. 
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V_ The Listeners 


WHEN the expectant stillness consequent upon the ex- 
clamation had nearly died out of them all, an increasing 
light made itself visible in one of the windows of the 
upper floor. It came so close to the blind that the exact 
'position of the flame could be perceived from the out- 
side. Remaining steady for an instant, the blind went 
upward from before it, revealing to thirty concentrated 
eyes a young girl framed as a picture by the window 
architrave, and unconsciously illuminating her counte- 
nance to a vivid brightness by a candle she held in her 
‘left hand, close to her face, her right hand being ex- 
tended to the side of the window. She was wrapped in a 
white robe of some kind, whilst down her shoulders fell 
a twining profusion of marvellously rich hair, in a wild 
disorder which proclaimed it to be only during the in- 
visible hours of the night that such a condition was dis- 
coverable. Her bright eyes were looking into the grey 
world outside with an uncertain expression, oscillating 
between courage and shyness, which, as she recognized 
the semicircular group of dark forms gathered before her, 
transformed itself into pleasant resolution. 

Opening the window, she said lightly and warmly— 

‘Thank you, singers, thank you!’ 

Together went the window quickly and quietly, and 
the blind started downward on its return to its place. 
Her fair forehead and eyes vanished; her little mouth; 
her neck and shoulders; all of her. Then the spot of 
candlelight shone nebulously as before; then it moved 
away. 

‘How pretty!’ exclaimed Dick Dewy. 

‘If she’d been rale wexwork she couldn’t ha’ been 
comelier,’ said Michael Mail. 

‘As near a thing to a spiritual vision as ever I wish to 
see!’ said tranter Dewy. 

_ ‘O, sich I never, never see!’ said Leaf fervently. 
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All the rest, after clearing their throats and adjusting 
their hats, agreed that such a sight was worth singing 
for. ; 
‘Now to Farmer Shiner’s, and then replenish our in- 
sides, father?’ said the tranter. 

‘W7 all my heart,’ said old William, shouldering his 
bass-viol. ; 

Farmer Shiner’s was a queer lump of a house, standing 
at the corner of a lane that ran into the principal 
thoroughfare. The upper windows were much wider 
than they were high, and this feature, together with a 
broad bay-window where the door might have been ex- 
pected, gave it by day the aspect of a human countenance 
turned askance, and wearing a sly and wicked leer. To- 
night nothing was visible but the outline of the roof 
upon the sky. 

The front of this building was reached, and the pre- 
liminaries arranged as usual. 

‘Four breaths, and number thirty-two, “Behold the 
Morning Star,”’ said old William. 

They had reached the end of the second verse, and 
the fiddlers were doing the up bow-stroke previously to 
pouring forth the opening chord of the third verse, 
when, without a light appearing or any signal being 
given a roaring voice exclaimed— 

‘Shut up, woll ’ee! Don’t make your blaring row herel 
A feller wi’ a headache enough to split his skull likes a 
quiet night!’ 

Slam went the window. 

‘Hullo, that’s a’ ugly blow for we!’ said the tranter, in 
a keenly appreciative voice, and turning to his compan- 
ions. 

‘Finish the carrel, all who be friends of harmony!’ 
commanded old William; and they continued to the 
end. 

‘Four breaths, and number nineteen!’ said William 
firmly. ‘Give it him well; the quire can’t be insulted in 
this manner!’ 

A light now flashed into existence, the window opened, 
and the farmer stood revealed as one in a terrific passion. 
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E ‘Drown en!—drown enl’ the tranter cried, fiddling 


frantically. ‘Play fortissimy, and drown his spakingl’ 

_ ‘Fortissimyl!’ said Michael Mail, and the music and 
singing waxed so loud that it was impossible to know 
what Mr. Shiner had said, was saying, or was about to 
say; but wildly flinging his arms and body about in the 
forms of capital Xs and Ys, he appeared to utter enough 
invectives to consign the whole parish to perdition. 

‘Very onseemly—very!’ said old William, as they re- 

tired. “Never such a dreadful scene in the whole round 
o’ my carrel practice—never! And he a churchwardenl’ 

‘Only a drap o’ drink got into his head,’ said the 
tranter. “Man’s well enough when he’s in his religious 
frame. He’s in his worldly frame now. Must ask en to 
our bit of a: party to-morrow night, I suppose, and so 
put en in humour again. We bear no mortal man ill-will’ 

They now crossed Mellstock Bridge, and went along 
an embowered path beside the Froom towards the 
church and vicarage, meeting Voss with the hot mead 
and bread-and-cheese as they were approaching the 
churchyard. This determined them to eat and drink be- 
fore proceeding further,’and they entered the church 
and ascended to the gallery. The lanterns were opened, 
and the whole body sat round against the walls on 
benches and whatever else was available, and made a 
hearty meal. In the pauses of conversation there could 
be heard through the floor overhead a little world of 
undertones and creaks from the halting clockwork, which 

never spread further than the tower they were born in, 
and raised in the more meditative minds a fancy that 
here lay the direct pathway of Time. 

Having done eating and drinking they again tuned the 
instruments, and once more the party emerged into the 
night air. 

“Where’s Dick?’ said old Dewy. 

Every man looked round upon every other man, as if 
Dick might have been transmuted into one or the other; 
and then they said they didn’t know. 

‘Well now, that’s what I call very nasty of Master 
Dicky, that I do,’ said Michael Mail. 
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‘He’ve clinked off home-along, depend upon’t,’ another 
suggested, though not quite believing that he had. 

‘Dick!’ exclaimed the tranter, and his voice rolled 
sonorously forth among the yews. 

He suspended his muscles rigid as stone whilst listen- 
ing for an answer, and finding he listened in vain, turned 
to the assemblage. 

‘The treble man too! Now if he’d been a tenor or 
counter chap, we might ha’ contrived the rest o’t with- 
out en, you see. But for a quire to lose the treble, why, 
my sonnies, you may so well lose your. . . .’ The tranter 
paused, unable to mention an image vast enough for the 
occasion, 

“Your head at once,’ suggested Mr. Penny. 

The tranter moved a pace as if it were puerile of peo- 
ple to complete sentences when there were more pressing 
things to be done. 

“Was ever heard such a thing as a young man leaving 
his work half done and turning tail like this!’ 

‘Never,’ replied Bowman, in a tone signifying that 
he was the last man in the world to wish to withhold the 
formal finish required of him. 

‘I hope no fatal tragedy has overtook the lad!’ said 
his grandfather. 

‘O no,’ replied tranter Dewy placidly. “Wonder where 
he’s put that there fiddle of his. Why, that fiddle cost 
thirty shillings, and good words besides. Somewhere in 
the damp, without doubt; that instrument will be un- 
glued and spoilt in ten minutes—ten! ay, two.’ 

‘What in the name o’ righteousness can have hap- 
pened?’ said old William, more uneasily. ‘Perhaps he’s 
drownded!’ 

Leaving their lanterns and instruments in the belfry 
they retraced their steps along the waterside track. ‘A 
strapping lad like Dick d’know better than let anything 
happen onawares,’ Reuben remarked. “There’s sure to be 
some poor little scram reason for’t staring us in the face 
all the while.’ He lowered his voice to a mysterious tone: 
‘Neighbours, have ye noticed any sign of a scornful 
woman in his head, or suchlike?’ 
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‘Not a glimmer of such a body. He’s as clear as water 
ce 
“And Dicky said he should never marry,’ cried Jimmy, 

‘but live at home always along wi’ mother and we!’ ! 
“Ay, ay, my sonny; every lad has said that in his time.’ 
They had now again reached the precincts of Mr. 

Shiner’s, but hearing nobody in that direction, one or 

two went across to the schoolhouse. A light was still 

burning in the bedroom, and though the blind was down . 

the window had been slightly opened, as if to admit the . 

distant notes of the carollers to the ears of the occupant 

of the room. 
Opposite the window, leaning motionless against a 
beech tree, was the lost man, his arms folded, his head 
thrown back, his eyes fixed upon the illuminated lattice. 
‘Why, Dick, is that thee? What b’st doing here?’ | 


Dick’s body instantly flew into a more rational at- 
titude, and his head was seen to turn east and west in | 
the gloom as if endeavouring to discern some proper 


answer to that question; and at last he said in rather 
feeble accents— . 

“Nothing, father.’ 

“Th’st take long enough time about it then, upon my 
body,’ said the tranter as they all turned anew towards 
the vicarage. 

‘T thought you hadn’t done having snap in the gallery,’ 
said Dick. 

“Why, we've been traypsing and rambling about, look- 
ing everywhere, and thinking you’d done fifty deathly 
things, and here have you been at nothing at all!’ 

‘The stupidness lies in that point of it being nothing 
at all,’ murmured Mr. Spinks. 

The vicarage front was their next field of operation, 
and Mr. Maybold, the lately-arrived incumbent, duly 

_ received his share of the night’s harmonies. It was 
hoped that by reason of his profession he would have 
been led to open the window, and an extra carol in 
quick time was added to draw him forth. But Mr. May- ! 
bold made no stir. 
“A bad sign!’ said old William, shaking his head. 
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However, at that same instant a musical voice was 
heard exclaiming from inner depths of bedclothes— 

‘Thanks, villagers!’ 

‘What did he say?’ asked Bowman, who was ‘rather 
dull of hearing. Bowman’s voice, being therefore loud, 
had been heard by the vicar within. 

‘I said, “Thanks, villagers!’ cried the vicar again. 

‘Oh, we didn’t hear ’ee the first time!’ cried Bowman. 

‘Now don’t for heaven’s sake spoil the young man’s 
temper by answering like that!’ said the tranter. 

‘You won’t do that, my friends!’ the vicar shouted. 

‘Well to be sure, what ears!’ said Mr. Penny in a 
whisper. ‘Beats any horse or dog in the parish, and de- 
pend upon’t that’s a sign he’s a proper clever chap.’ 

“We shall see that in time,’ said the tranter. 

Old William, in his gratitude for such thanks from a 
comparatively new inhabitant, was anxious to play all 
the tunes over again; but renounced his desire on being 
seonnded by Reuben that it would be best to leave well 
alone. 

‘Now putting two and two together,’ the tranter con- 
tinued, as they went their way over the hill, and across 
to the last remaining houses; ‘that is, in the form of that 
young female vision we zeed just now, and this young 
tenor-voiced parson, my belief is she’ll wind en round 


__ her finger, and twist the pore young feller about like the 


~ figure of 8—that she will, my sonnies.’ 


VI Christmas Morning 


THE choir at last reached their beds, and slept like the 
rest of the parish. Dick’s slumbers, through the three or 
four hours remaining for rest, were disturbed and slight; 
an exhaustive variation upon the incidents that had 
passed that night in connection with the school-window 
going on in his brain every moment of the time. 

In the morning, do what he would—go upstairs, 
downstairs, out of doors, speak of the wind and weather, 
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or what not—he could not refrain from an unceasing re- 
newal, in imagination, of that interesting enactment. 
Tilted on the edge of one foot he stood beside the fire- 
place, watching his mother grilling rashers; but there 
was nothing in grilling, he thought, unless the Vision 
grilled. The limp rasher hung down between the bars of 
_ the gridiron like a cat in a child’s arms; but there was 
_ nothing in similes unless She uttered them. He looked 
_ at the daylight shadows of a yellow hue, dancing with 
the firelight shadows in blue on the whitewashed chim- 
ney corner, but there was nothing in shadows. ‘Perhaps 
the new young wom—sch—Miss Fancy Day will sing in 
church with us this morning,’ he said. 

The tranter looked a long time before he replied, ‘I 
fancy she will; and yet I fancy she won't.’ 

Dick implied that such a remark was rather to be 
tolerated than admired; though deliberateness in speech 
was known to have, as a rule, more to do with the 
machinery of the tranter’s throat than with the matter 
enunciated. 

They made preparations for going to church as usual; 
Dick with extreme alactity, though he would not defi- 
nitely consider why he was so religious. His wonderful 
nicety in brushing and cleaning his best light boots had 
features which elevated it to the rank of an art. Every 
particle and speck of last week’s mud was scraped and 

_ brushed from toe and heel; new blacking from the 
_ packet was carefully mixed and made use of, regardless 
of expense. A coat was laid on and polished; then an- 
other coat for increased blackness; and lastly a third, to 
give the perfect and mirror-like jet which the hoped-for 
rencounter demanded. 

It being Christmas-day, the tranter prepared himself 
with Sunday particularity. Loud sousing and snorting 
noises were heard to proceed from a tub in the back 
quarters of the dwelling, proclaiming that he was there 
performing his great Sunday wash, lasting half-an-hour, 
to which his washings on working-day mornings were 
mere flashes in the pan, Vanishing into the outhouse 
with a large brown towel, and the above-named bub- 
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blings and snortings being carried on for about twenty 
minutes, the tranter would appear round the edge of 
the door, smelling like a summer fog, and looking as if 
he had just narrowly escaped a watery grave with the 
loss of much of his clothes, having since been weeping 
bitterly till his eyes were red; a crystal drop of water 
hanging ornamentally at the bottom of each ear, one at 
the tip of his nose, and others in the form of spangles 
about his hair. 

After a great deal of crunching upon the sanded 
stone floor by the feet of father, son, and grandson as 
they moved to and fro in these preparations, the bass- 
viol and fiddles were taken from their nook, and the 
strings examined and screwed a little above concert- 
pitch, that they might keep their tone when the service 
began, to obviate the awkward contingency of having 
to retune them at the back of the gallery during a 
cough, sneeze, or amen—an inconvenience which had 
been known to arise in damp wintry weather. 

The three left the door and paced down Mellstock- 
lane and across the ewe-lease, bearing under their arms 
the instruments in faded green-baize bags, and old 
brown music-books in their hands; Dick continually find- 
ing himself in advance of the other two, and the tranter 
moving on with toes turned outwards to an enormous 
angle. 

At the foot of an incline the church became visible 
through the north gate, or ‘church hatch,’ as it was called 
here. Seven agile figures in a clump were observable be- 
yond, which proved to be the choristers waiting; sitting 
on an altar-tomb to pass the time, and letting their heels 
dangle against it. The musicians being now in sight the 
youthful party scampered. off and rattled up the old 
wooden stairs of the gallery like a regiment of cavalry; 
the other boys of the parish waiting outside and obsery- 
ing birds, cats, and other creatures till the vicar entered, 
when they suddenly subsided into sober church-goers, 
and passed down the aisle with echoing heels. 

The gallery of Mellstock Church had a status and sen- 
timent of its own. A stranger there was regarded with a 
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feeling altogether differing from that of the congregation | 


below towards him. Banished from the nave as an in- 
truder whom no originality could make interesting, he was 
was received above as a curiosity that no unfitness could 
render dull. The gallery, too, looked down upon and knew 
the habits of the nave to its remotest peculiarity, and had 


an extensive stock of exclusive information about it; — 


whilst the nave knew nothing of the gallery folk, as gal- 
lery folk, beyond their loud-sounding minims and chest 
notes. Such topics as that the clerk was always chewing 
tobacco except at the moment of crying amen; that he 
had a dust-hole in his pew; that during the sermon cer- 
tain young daughters of the village had left off caring to 
read anything so mild as the marriage service for some 
years, and now regularly studied the one which chrono- 
logically follows it; that a pair of lovers touched fingers 
through a knot-hole between their pews in the manner 
ordained by their great exemplars, Pyramus and Thisbe; 
that Mrs. Ledlow, the farmer’s wife, counted her money 
and reckoned her week’s marketing expenses during the 
first lesson—all news to those below—were stale sub- 
jects here. / 

Old William sat in the centre of the front row, his 
violoncello between his knees and two singers on each 
hand. Behind him, on the left, came the treble singers 
and Dick; and on the right the tranter and the tenors. 
Further back was old Mail. with the altos and super- 
numeraries, 

But before they had taken their places, and whilst 
they were standing in a circle at the back of the gallery 
practising a psalm or two, Dick cast his eyes over his 
grandfather’s shoulder, and saw the vision of the past 
night enter the porch-door as methodically as if she had 
never been a vision at all. A new atmosphere seemed 
suddenly to be puffed into the ancient edifice by her 
movement, which made Dick’s body and soul tingle with 
novel sensations. Directed by Shiner, the churchwarden, 
she proceeded to the small aisle on the north side of the 
chancel, a spot now allotted to a throng of Sunday- 
school girls, and distinctly visible from the gallery-front 
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by looking under the curve of the furthermost arch on 
that side. 

Before this moment the church had seemed compara- 
tively empty—now it was thronged; and as Miss Fancy 
rose from her knees and looked around her for a per- 
manent place in which to deposit herself—finally choos- 
ing the remotest corner—Dick began to\ breathe more 
freely the warm new air she had brought with her; to 
feel rushings of blood, and to have impressions that 
there was a tie between her and himself visible to all the 
congregation. 

Ever afterwards the young man could recollect in- 
dividually each part of the service of that bright Christ- 
mas morning, and the trifling occurrences which took 
place as its minutes slowly drew along; the duties of that 
day dividing themselves by a complete line from the 
services of other times. The tunes they that morning 
essayed remained with him for years, apart from all 
others; also the text; also the appearance of the layer of 
dust upon the capitals of the piers; that the holly-bough 
in the chancel archway was hung a little out of the 
centre—all the ideas, in short, that creep into the mind 
when reason is only exercising its lowest activity through 
the eye. 

By chance or by fate, another young man who at- 
tended Mellstock Church on that Christmas morning 
‘ had towards the end of the service the same instinctive 
perception of an interesting presence, in the shape of the 
same bright maiden, though his emotion reached a far 
less developed stage. And there was this difference, too, 
that the person in question was surprised at his condi- 
tion, and sedulously endeavoured to reduce himself to 
his normal state of mind. He was the young vicar, Mr. 
Maybold. 

The music on Christmas mornings was frequently 
below the standard of church-performances at other 
times. ‘The boys were sleepy from the heavy exertions 
of the night; the men were slightly wearied; and now, in 
addition to these constant reasons, there was a dampness 
in the atmosphere that still further aggravated the evil. 
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Their strings, from the recent long exposure to the night 
air, rose whole semitones, and snapped with a loud 
twang at the most silent moment; which necessitated 
more retiring than ever to the back of the gallery, and 
made the gallery throats quite husky with the quantity 
of coughing and hemming required for tuning in. The 
vicar looked cross. 

When the singing was in progress there was suddenly 
discovered to be a strong and shrill reinforcement from 
some point, ultimately found to be the school-girls’ aisle. 


At every attempt it grew bolder and more distinct. At 


the third time of singing, these intrusive feminine voices 
were as mighty as those of the regular singers; in fact, 
the flood of sound from this quarter assumed such an 
individuality, that it had a time, a key, almost a tune 
of its own, surging upwards when the gallery plunged 
downwards, and the reverse. 

Now this had never happened before within the 
memory of man. The girls, like the rest of the congrega- 
tion, had always been humble and respectful followers 
of the gallery; singing at sixes and sevens if without 
gallery leaders; never interfering with the ordinances of 
these practised artists—having no will, union, power, or 
proclivity except it was given them from the established 
choir enthroned above them. 

A good deal of desperation became noticeable in the 
gallery throats and strings, which continued throughout 
the musical portion of the service. Directly the fiddles 
were laid down, Mr. Penny’s spectacles put in their 
sheath, and the text had been given out, an indignant 
whispering began. 

‘Did ye hear that, souls?’ Mr. Penny said, in a groan- 
ing breath. 

‘Brazen-faced hussies!’ said Bowman. 

‘True; why, they were every note as loud as we, fid- 
dies and all, if not louder!’ 

‘Fiddles and all!’ echoed Bowman bitterly. 

‘Shall anything saucier be found than united ’ooman?’ 
Mr. Spinks murmured. 

‘What I want to know is,’ said the tranter (as if he 
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knew already, but that civilization required the form of 
words), ‘what business people have to tell maidens to 
sing like that when they don’t sit in a gallery, and never 
have entered one in their lives? That’s the question, my 
sonnies.’ 

‘’Tis the gallery have got to sing, all the world knows,’ 
said Mr. Penny. “Why, souls, what’s the use o’ the an- 
cients spending scores of pounds to build galleries if 
people down in the lowest depths of the church sing 
like that at a moment’s notice?’ 

‘Really, I think we useless ones had better march out 
of church, fiddles and alll’ said Mr. Spinks, with a laugh 
which, to a stranger, would have sounded mild and real. 
Only the initiated body of men he addressed could un- 
derstand the horrible bitterness of irony that lurked un- 
der the quiet words ‘useless ones,’ and the ghastliness of 
the laughter apparently so natural. 

‘Never mind! Let ’em sing too—twill make it all the 
louder—hee, hee!’ said Leaf. 

“Thomas Leaf, Thomas Leaf! Where have you lived 
all your life?’ said grandfather William sternly. 

The quailing Leaf tried to look as if he had lived no- 
where at all. 

‘When all’s said and done, my sonnies,’ Reuben said, 
‘there’d have been no real harm in their singing if they 
had let nobody hear ’em, and only jined in now and 
then.’ ‘ 

‘None at all,’ said Mr. Penny. ‘But though I don’t 
wish to accuse people wrongly, I’d say before my lord 
judge ‘that I could hear every note o’ that last psalm 
come from ’em as much as from us—every note as if 
’twas their own.’ 

‘Know it! ah, I should think I did know it!’ Mr. 
Spinks was heard to observe at this moment without 
reference to his fellow-players—shaking his head at 
some idea he seemed to see floating before him, and 
smiling as if he were attending a funeral at the time. 
‘Ah, do I or don’t I know it!’ 

No one said ‘Know what?’ because all were aware 
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from experience that what he knew would declare itself 
in process of time. 


‘I could fancy last night that we should have some 
trouble wi’ that young man,’ said the tranter, pending 
the continuance of Spink’s speech, and looking towards 
the unconscious Mr. Maybold in the pulpit. 

‘I fancy,’ said old William, rather severely, ‘I fancy 
there’s too much whispering going on to be of any 
spiritual use to gentle or simple.’ Then folding his lips 


_and concentrating his glance onthe vicar, he implied 


cordingly there was silence in the gallery, Mr. Spinks’s 


that none but the ignorant would speak again; and ac- 


telling speech remaining for ever unspoken. ° 

Dick had said nothing, and the tranter little, on this 
episode of the morning; for Mrs. Dewy at breakfast 
expressed it as her intention to invite the youthful 
leader of the culprits to the small party it was customary 
with them to have on Christmas night—a piece of 


_ knowledge which had given a particular brightness to 


_ Dick’s reflections since he had received it. And in the 


tranter’s slightly-cynical nature, party feeling was weaker 
than in the other members of the choir, though friend- 
liness and faithful partnership still sustained in him a 
hearty earnestness on their account. 


VII The Tranter’s Party 


DURING the afternoon unusual activity was seen to 
prevail about the precincts of tranter Dewy’s house. The 
flagstone floor was swept of dust, and a sprinkling of the 
finest yellow sand from the innermost stratum of the 


adjoining sand-pit lightly scattered thereupon. Then 


were produced large knives and forks, which had been 
shrouded in darkness and grease since the last occasion 
of the kind, and bearing upon their sides, ‘Shear-steel, 
warranted,’ in such emphatic letters of assurance, that 
the warranter’s name was not required as further proof, 
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and not given. The key was left in the tap of the cider- 
barrel instead of being carried in a pocket. And finally 
the tranter had to stand up in the room and let his wife 
wheel him round like a turnstile, to see if anything dis- 
creditable was visible in his appearance. 

‘Stand still till I’ve been for the scissors,’ said Mrs. 
Dewy. 

The tranter stood as still as a sentinel at the challenge. 

The only repairs necessary were a trimming of one or 
two whiskers that had extended beyond the general con- 
tour of the mass; a like trimming of a slightly-frayed 
edge visible on his shirt-collar; and a final tug at a grey 
hair—to all of which operations he submitted in re- 
signed silence, except the last, which produced a mild 
‘Come, come, Ann,’ by way of expostulation. 

‘Really, Reuben, ’tis quite a disgrace to see such a 
man,’ said Mrs. Dewy, with the severity justifiable in a 
long-tried companion, giving him another turn round, 
and picking several of Smiler’s hairs from the shoulder 
of his coat. Reuben’s thoughts seemed engaged else- 
where, and he yawned. ‘And the collar of your coat is a 
shame to behold—so plastered with dirt, or dust, or 
grease, or something. Why, wherever could you have 
got it?’ 

“’Tis my warm nater in summer-time, I suppose. I 
always did get in such a heat when I bustle about.’ 

‘Ay, the Dewys always were such a coarse-skinned 
family. ‘There’s your brother Bob just as bad—as fat as a 
porpoise—wi’ his low, mean, “How’st do, Ann?” when- 
ever he meets me. I’d “How’st do” him indeed! If the 
sun only shines out a minute, there be you all streaming 
in the face—I never see!’ 

‘If I be hot week-days, I must be hot Sundays.’ 

‘If any of the girls should turn after their father “twill 
be a bad look-out for ’em, poor things! None of my 
family was sich vulgar sweaters, not one of ’em. But, 
Lord-a-mercy, the Dewys! I don’t know how ever I 
cam’ into such a family!’ 

‘Your woman’s weakness when I asked ye to jine us. 
That’s how it was, I suppose.’ But-the tranter appeared 
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to have heard some such words from his wife before, 
and hence his answer had not the energy it might have 
shown if the inquiry had possessed the charm of novelty. 

-*You never did look so well in a pair o’ trousers as in 
them,’ she continued in the same unimpassioned voice, 
so that the unfriendly criticism of the Dewy family 
seemed to have been more normal than spontaneous. 
‘Such a cheap pair as ’twas too. As big as any man could 
wish to have, and lined inside, and dowble-lined in the 
lower parts, and an extra piece-of stiffening at the bot- 
tom. And ’tis a nice high cut that comes up right under 
your armpits, and there’s enough turned down inside 
the seams to make half a pair more, besides a piece of 
cloth left that will make an honest waistcoat—all by my 
contriving in buying the stuff at a bargain, and having 
it made up under my eye. It only shows what may be 
done by taking a little trouble, and not going straight to 
the rascally tailors.’ 

The discourse was cut short by the sudden appearance 
of Charley on the scene, with a face and hands of hide- 
ous blackness, and a nose like a guttering candle. Why, 
on that particularly clearily afternoon, he should have 
discovered that the chimney-crook and chain from which 
the hams were suspended should have possessed more 
merits and general interest as playthings than any other 
articles in the house, is a question for nursing mothers 
to decide. However, the humour seemed to lie in the 
result being, as has been seen, that any given player with 
these articles was in the long-run daubed with soot. The 
last that was seen of Charley by daylight after this piece 
of ingenuity was when in the act of vanishing from his 
father’s presence round the corner of the house—looking 
back over his shoulder with an expression of great sin on 
his face, like Cain as the Outcast in Bible pictures. 


The guests had all assembled, and the tranter’s party 
had reached that degree of development which accords 
with ten o’clock p.M. in rural assemblies. At that hour 
the sound of a fiddle in process of tuning was heard 
from the inner pantry. 
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‘That’s Dick,’ said the tranter. “That lad’s crazy for a 


ig.’ 

‘Dick! Now I cannot—really, I cannot have any danc- 
ing at all till Christmas-day is out,’ said old William 
emphatically. “When the clock ha’ done striking twelve, 
dance as much as ye like.’ 

‘Well, I must say there’s reason in that, William,’ 
said Mrs. Penny. ‘If you do have a party on Christmas- 
night, ’tis only fair and honourable to the sky-folk to 
have it a sit-still party. Jigging parties be all very well on 
the Devil’s holidays; but a jigging party looks suspicious 
now. O yes; stop till the clock strikes, young folk—so 
say I,’ 

It happened that some warm mead accidentally got 
into Mr. Spinks’s head about this time. 

‘Dancing,’ he said, ‘is a most strengthening, livening, 
and courting movement, ’specially with a little beverage 
added! And dancing is good. But why disturb what is 
ordained, Richard and Reuben, and the company zhin- 
erally? Why, I ask, as far as that do go?” 

‘Then nothing till after twelve,’ said William. 

Though Reuben and his wife ruled on social points, 
religious questions were mostly disposed of by the old 
man, whose firmness on this head quite counterbalanced 
a certain weakness in his handling of domestic matters. 
The hopes of the younger members of the household 
were therefore relegated to a distance of one hour and 
three-quarters—a result that took visible shape in them 
by a remote and listless look about the eyes—the singing 
of songs being permitted in the interim. 

At five minutes to twelve the soft tuning was again 
heard in the back quarters; and when at length the 
clock had whizzed forth the last stroke, Dick appeared 
ready primed, and the instruments were boldly handled; 
old William very readily taking the bass-viol from its 
accustomed nail, and touching the strings as irreligi- 
ously as could be desired. 

The country-dance called the “Triumph, or Follow my 
Lover,’ was the figure with which they opened. The 
tranter took for his partner Mrs. Penny, and Mrs. Dewy 
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was chosen by Mr. Penny, who made so much of his 
limited height by a judicious carriage of the head, 
straightening of the back, and important flashes of his 
spectacle-glasses, that he seemed almost as tall as the 
tranter. Mr. Shiner, age about thirty-five, farmer and 
churchwarden, a character principally composed of a 
crimson stare, vigorous breath, and a watch-chain, with 
a mouth hanging on a dark smile but never smiling, had 
come quite willingly to the party, and showed a-won- 
-drous obliviousness of all his antics on the previous 
night. But the comely, slender, prettily-dressed prize 
Fancy Day fell to Dick’s lot, in spite of some private 
machinations of the farmer, for the reason that Mr. 
Shiner, as a richer man, had shown too much assurance 
in asking the favour, whilst Dick had been duly courte- 
ous. 

We gain a good view of our heroine as she advances 
to her place in the ladies’ line. She belonged to the 
taller division of middle height. Flexibility was her first 

characteristic, by which she appeared to enjoy the most 
easeful rest when she was in gliding motion. Her dark 
eyes—arched by brows of so keen, slender, and soft a 
curve that they resembled nothing so much as two slurs 
in music—showed primarily a bright sparkle each. This 
was softened by a frequent thoughtfulness, yet not so 
frequent as to do away, for more than a few minutes at 
a time, with a certain coquettishness; which in its turn 
was never so decided as to banish honesty. Her lips 
imitated her brows in their clearly-cut outline and soft- 
ness of bend; and her nose was well shaped—which is 
saying a great deal, when it is remembered that there 
are a hundred pretty mouths and eyes for one pretty 
nose. Add to this, plentiful knots of dark-brown hair, a 
gauzy dress of white with blue facings; and the slightest 
idea may be gained of the young maiden who showed, 
amidst the rest of the dancing-ladies, like a flower among 
vegetables. And so the dance proceeded. Mr. Shiner, ac- 
cording to the interesting rule laid down, deserted his 
own partner and made off down the middle with this 
fair one of Dick’s—the pair appearing from the top of 
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the room like two persons tripping down a lane to be 
married. Dick trotted behind with what was intended 
to be a look of composure, but which was, in fact, a 
rather silly expression of feature—implying, with too 
much earnestness, that such an elopement could not be 
tolerated. Then they turned and came back, when Dick 
grew more rigid around his mouth, and blushed with in- 
genuous ardour as he joined hands with the rival and 
formed the arch over his lady’s head, which presumably 
gave the figure its name; relinquishing her again at setting 
to partners, when Mr. Shiner’s new chain quivered in 
every link, and all the loose flesh upon the tranter— 
who here came into action again—shook like jelly. Mrs. 
Penny, being always rather concerned for her personal 
safety when she danced with the tranter, fixed her face 
to a chronic smile of timidity the whole time it lasted— 
a peculiarity which filled her features with wrinkles, and 
reduced her eyes to little straight lines like hyphens, as 
she jigged up and down opposite him; repeating in her 
own person not only his proper movements, but also the 
minor flourishes which the richness of the tranter’s im- 
agination led him to introduce from time to time—an 
imitation which had about it something of slavish obedi- 
ence, not unmixed with fear. 

The ear-rings of the ladies now flung themselves 
wildly about, turning violent summersaults, banging this 
way and that, and then swinging quietly against the ears 
sustaining them. Mrs. Crumpler—a heavy woman, who, 
for some reason which nobody ever thought worth in- 
quiry, danced in a clean apron—moved so smoothly 
through the figure that her feet were never seen; con- 
veying to imaginative minds the idea that she rolled on 
castors. 

Minute after minute glided by, and the party reached 
the period when ladies’ back-hair begins to look for- 
gotten and dissipated; when a_ perceptible dampness 
makes itself apparent upon the faces even of delicate 
gitls—a ghastly dew having for some time rained from 
the features of their masculine partners; when skirts 
begin to be torn out of their gathers; when elderly peo- 
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ple, who have stood up to please their juniors, begin to 
feel sundry small tremblings in the region of the knees, 
and to wish the interminable dance was at Jericho; 
when (at country parties of the thorough sort) waist- 
coats begin to be unbuttoned, and when the fiddlers’ 
chairs have been wriggled, by the frantic bowing of their 
occupiers, to a distance of about two feet from where 
they originally stood. 

Fancy was dancing with Mr. Shiner. Dick knew that 
Fancy, by the law of good manners; was bound to dance 
as pleasantly with one partner as with another; yet he 
could not help suggesting to himself that she need not 
have put quite so much spirit into her steps,,nor smiled 
quite so frequently whilst in the farmer’s hands. 

‘Tm afraid you didn’t cast off,’ said Dick mildly to 
Mr. Shiner, before the latter man’s watch-chain had 
done vibrating from a recent whirl. 

Fancy made a motion of accepting the correction; but 
her partner took no notice, and proceeded with the next 
movement with an affectionate bend towards her. 

‘That Shiner’s too fond of her,’ the young man said 
to himself as he watched, them. They came to the top 
again, Fancy smiling warmly towards her partner, and 
went to their places. 

‘Mr. Shiner, you didn’t cast off,’ said Dick, for want 
of something else to demolish him with; casting off him- 
self, and being put out at the farmer’s irregularity. 

‘Perhaps I shan’t cast off for any man,’ said Mr. 
Shiner. 

‘I think you ought to, sir.’ 

Dick’s partner, a young lady of the name of Lizzy— 
called Lizz for short—tried to mollify. 

‘I can’t say that I myself have much feeling for casting 
off,’ she said. 

_ ‘Nor I,’ said Mrs. Penny, following up the argument; 
‘especially if a friend and neighbour is set against it, 
Not but that ’tis a terrible tasty thing in good hands and 
well done; yes, indeed, so say I,’ 

‘All I meant was,’ said Dick, rather sorry that he had 
spoken correctingly to a guest, ‘that ’tis in the dance; 
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and a man has hardly any right to hack and mangle 
what was ordained by the regular dance-maker, who, | 
daresay, got his living by making ’em, and thought of 
nothing else all his life.’ 

‘I don’t like casting off: then very well; I cast off for 
no dance-maker that ever lived.’ 

Dick now appeared to be domg mental arithmetic, 
the act being really an effort to present to himself, in an 
abstract form, how far an argument with a formidable 
rival ought to be carried when that rival was his mother’s 
guest. The dead-lock was put an end to by the stamping 
arrival up the middle of the tranter, who, despising 
minutiz on principle, started a theme of his own. 

‘I assure you, neighbours,’ he said, ‘the heat of my 
frame no tongue can tell!’ He looked around and en- 
deavoured to give, by a forcible gaze of self-sympathy, 
some faint idea of the truth. 

Mrs. Dewy formed one of the next couple. 

‘Yes,’ she said in an auxiliary tone, ‘Reuben always 
was such a hot man.’ 

Mrs. Penny implied the species of sympathy that such 
a class of affliction required by trying to smile and to 
look grieved at the same time. 

‘If he only walk round the garden of a Sunday morn- 
ing his shirt-collar is as limp as no starch at all,’ con- 
tinued Mrs. Dewy, her countenance lapsing parenthet- 
ically into a housewifely expression of concern at the 
reminiscence. 

‘Come, come, you women-folk; ’tis hands-across— 
come, come!’ said the tranter; and the conversation 
ceased for the present. 


VIIL_ They Dance More Wildly 


DICK had at length secured Fancy for that most de- 
lightful of country-dances, opening with six-hands-round. 

‘Before we-begin,’ said the tranter, ‘my proposal is, 
that ’twould be a right and proper plan for every mortal 
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“hai in the dance to pull off his jacket, considering the 
eat.’ 

‘Such low notions as you have, Reuben! Nothing but 
strip will go down with you when you are a-dancing. 
Such a hot man as he is!’ 

“Well, now, look here, my sonnies,’ he argued to his 
wife, whom he often addressed in the plural masculine 
for economy of epithet merely; ‘I don’t see that. You 
dance and get hot as fire; therefore-you lighten your 
clothes. Isn’t that nature and reason for gentle and 
simple? If I strip by myself and not necessary, ’tis rather 
pot-housey I own; but if we stout chaps strip one and 
all, why, ’tis the native manners of the country, which 
no man can gainsay? Hey—what did you say, my son- 
nies?’ 

‘Strip we will!’ said the three other heavy men who 
were in the dance; and their coats were accordingly taken 
off and hung in the passage, whence the four sufferers 
from heat soon reappeared marching in close column, 
with flapping shirt-sleeves, and having as common to 
them all a general glance of being now a match for any 
man or dancer in England or Ireland. Dick, fearing to 
lose ground in Fancy’s good opinion, retained his coat 
like the rest of the thinner men; and Mr. Shiner did the 
same from superior knowledge. 

And now a further phase of revelry had disclosed it- 
self. It was the time of night'when a guest may write his 
name in the dust upon the tables and chairs, and a blu- 
ish mist pervades the atmosphere, becoming a distinct 
halo round the candles; when people’s nostrils, wrinkles, 
and crevices in general seem to be getting gradually plas- 
tered up; when the very fiddlers as well as the dancers 
get red in the face, the dancers having advanced further 
still towards incandescence, and entered the cadaverous 
phase; the fiddlers no longer sit down, but kick back 
their chairs and saw madly at the strings with legs firmly 
spread and eyes closed, regardless of the visible world. 


_ Again and again did Dick share his Love’s hand with 


another man, and wheel round; then, more delightfully, 
promenade in a circle with her all to himself, his arm 
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holding her waist more firmly each time, and his elbow 
getting further and further behind her back, till the dis- 
tance reached was rather noticeable; and, most blissful, 
swinging to places shoulder to shoulder, her breath curl- 
ing round his neck like a summer zephyr that had strayed 
from its proper date. Threading the couples one by one 
they reached the bottom, when there arose in Dick’s 
mind a minor misery lest the tune should end before 
they could work their way to the top again, and have 
anew the same exciting run down through. Dick’s feel- 
ings on actually reaching the top in spite of his doubts 
were supplemented by a mortal fear that the fiddling 
might even stop at this supreme moment; which 
prompted him to convey a stealthy whisper to the far- 
gone musicians to the effect that they were not to leave 
off till he and his partner had reached the bottom of the 
dance once more, which remark was replied to by the 
nearest of those convulsed and quivering men by a pri- 
vate nod to the anxious young man between two semi- 
quavers of the tune, and a simultaneous ‘All right, ay, 
ay, without opening the eyes. Fancy was now held so 
closely that Dick and she were practically one person. 
The room became to Dick like a picture in a dream; all 
that he could remember of it afterwards being the look 
of the fiddlers going to sleep as humming-tops sleep, by 
_ increasing their motion and hum, together with the fig- 
* ures of grandfather James and old Simon Crumpler sit- 
ting by the chimney-corner talking and nodding in 
dumb-show, and beating the air to their emphatic sen- 
tences like people near a threshing machine. 

The dance ended. ‘Piph-h-h-h! said tranter Dewy, 
blowing out his breath in the very finest stream of va- 
pour that a man’s lips could form. ‘A regular tightener, 
that one, sonnies!’ He wiped his forehead, and went to 
the cider and ale mugs on the table. 

“Welll’ said Mrs. Penny, flopping into a chair, ‘my 
heart haven’t been in such a thumping state of uproar 
since I used to sit up on old Midsummer-eves to see who 
my husband was going to be,’ 

‘And that’s getting on for a good few years ago now, 
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_ from what I’ve heard you tell,’ said the tranter without 


lifting his eyes from the cup he was filling. Being now 
engaged in the business of handing round refreshments 
he was warranted in keeping his coat off still, though the 
other heavy men had resumed theirs. 

‘And a thing I never expected would come to pass, if 
you'll believe me, came to pass then,’ continued Mrs. 
Penny. ‘Ah, the first spirit ever I see on a Midsummer- 


eve was a puzzle to me when he appeared, a-hard puz- 


zle, so say I!’ 

‘So I should have fancied,’ aad Elias Spinks. 

‘Yes,’ said Mrs. Penny, throwing her glance into past 
times and talking on in a running tone of complacent 
abstraction, as if a listener were not a necessity. “Yes; 
never was I in such a taking as on that Midsummer-eve! 
I sat up, quite determined to see if John Wildway was 
going to marry me or no. | put the bread-and-cheese and 
beer quite ready, as the witch’s book ordered, and I 
opened the door, and I waited till the clock struck 
twelve, my nerves all alive and so strained that I could 
feel every one of ’em twitching like bell-wires. Yes, sure! 
and when the clock had struck, lo and behold I could 
see through the door a little small man in the lane wr 
a shoemaker’s apron on.’ 

Here Mr. Penny stealthily enlarged himself half an 
inch. 

‘Now, John Wildway, Mts. Penny continued, ‘who 
courted me at that time, was a shoemaker, you see, but 
he was a very fair-sized man, and I couldn’t believe that 
any such a little small man had anything to do wi’ me, 
as anybody might. But on he came, and crossed the 
threshold—not John, but actually the same little small 
man in the shoemaker’s apron, 

“You needn’t be so mighty particular about little and 
small!’ said her husband. 

‘In he walks, and down he sits, and O my goodness 
me, didn’t I flee upstairs, body and soul hardly hanging 
together! Well, to cut a long story short, by-long and 
by-late John Wildway and I had a miff and parted; and 
lo and behold, the coming man came! Penny asked me 
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if I’d go snacks with him, and afore I knew what I was 
about a’most, the thing was done.’ 

‘I’ve fancied you never knew better in your life; but I 
mid be mistaken,’ said Mr. Penny in a murmur. 

After Mrs. Penny had spoken, there being no new oc- 
cupation for her eyes she still let them stay idling on the 
past scenes just related, which were apparently visible to 
her in the centre of the room. Mr. Penny’s remark re- 
ceived no reply. 

During this discourse the tranter and his wife might 
have been observed standing in an unobtrusive corner 
in mysterious closeness to each other, a just perceptible 
current of intelligence passing from each to each, which 
had apparently no relation whatever to the conversation 
of their guests, but much to their sustenance. A conclu- 
sion of some kind having at length been drawn, the pal- 
pable confederacy of man and wife was once more oblit- 
erated, the tranter marching off into the pantry humming 
a tune that he couldn’t quite recollect, and then break- 
ing into the words of a song of which he could remem- 
ber about one line and a quarter. Mrs. Dewy spoke a 
few words about preparations for a bit of supper. 

That elder portion of the company which loved eating 
and drinking put on a look to signify that till this mo- 
ment they had quite forgotten that it was customary to 
expect suppers on these occasions; going even further 
than this politeness of feature, and starting irrelevant 
subjects, the exceeding flatness and forced tone of which 
rather betrayed their object. The younger members said 
they were quite hungry, and that supper would be de- 
lightful though it was so late. 

Good luck attended Dick’s love-passes during the 
meal, He sat next Fancy, and had the thrilling pleasure 
of using permanently a glass which had been taken by 
Fancy in mistake; of letting the outer edge of the sole of 
his boot touch the lower verge of her skirt; and to add to 
these delights the cat, which had lain unobserved in her 
lap for several minutes, crept across into his own, touch- 
ing him with fur that had touched her hand a moment 
before. There were, besides, some little pleasures in the 
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shape of helping her to vegetable she didn’t want, and 
when it had nearly alighted on her plate taking it across 
for his own use, on the plea of waste not, want not. He 
also, from time to time, sipped sweet sly glances at her 
profile; noticing the set of her head, the curve of her 
throat, and other artistic properties of the lively goddess, 
who the while kept up a rather free, not to say too free, 
conversation with Mr. Shiner sitting opposite; which, 
after some uneasy criticism, and much shifting of argu- 
ment backwards and forwards in Dick’s mind, he de- 
cided not to consider of alarming significance. 

‘A new music greets our ears now,’ said Miss Fancy, 
alluding, with the sharpness that her position as village 
sharpener demanded, to the contrast between the rattle 
of knives and forks and the late notes of the fiddlers. 

‘Ay; and I don’t know but what ’tis sweeter in tone 
when you get above forty,’ said the tranter; ‘except, in 
faith, as regards father there. Never such a mortal man 
as he for tunes. They do move his soul; don’t ’em, fa- 
ther?’ 

The eldest Dewy smiled across from his distant chair 
an assent to Reuben’s remark. 

‘Spaking of being moved in soul,’ said Mr. Penny, ‘I 
shall never forget the first time I heard the “Dead 
March.” "T'was at poor Corp’] Nineman’s funeral at 
Casterbridge. It fairly made my hair creep and fidget 
about like a vlock of sheep—ah, it did, souls! And when 
they had done, and the last trump had sounded, and 
the guns was fired over the dead hero’s grave, a’ icy-cold 
drop o’ moist sweat hung upon my forehead, and another 
upon my jawbone. Ah, ’tis a very solemn thing!’ 

‘Well, as to father in the corner there,’ the tranter 
said, pointing to old William, who was in the act of fill- 
ing his mouth; ‘he’d starve to death for music’s sake now, 
as much as when he was a boy-chap of fifteen.’ 

“Truly, now,’ said Michael Mail, clearing the corner 
of his throat in the manner of a man who meant to be 
convincing; ‘there’s a friendly tie of some sort between 
music and eating.’ He lifted the cup to his mouth, and 
drank himself gradually backwards from a perpendicular 
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position to a slanting one, during which time his looks 
performed a circuit from the wall opposite him to the 
ceiling overhead. Then clearing the other corner of his 
throat: ‘Once I was a-setting in the little kitchen of the 
Dree Mariners at Casterbridge, having a bit of dinner, 
and a brass band struck up in the street. Such a beauti- 
ful band as that were! I was setting eating fried liver and 
lights, I well can mind—ah, I was! and to save my life, 
I couldn’t help chawing to the tune. Band played six- 
eight time; six-eight chaws I, willynilly. Band plays com- 
mon; common time went my teeth among the liver and 
lights as true as a hair. Beautiful ’twere! Ah, I shall never 
forget that there band!’ 

“That’s as tuneful a thing as ever I heard of,’ said 
grandfather James, with the absent gaze which accom- 
panies profound criticism. 

‘I don’t like Michael’s tuneful stories then,’ said Mrs. 
Dewy. “They are quite coarse to a person o’ decent taste.’ 

Old Michael’s mouth twitched here and there, as if he 
wanted to smile but didn’t know where to begin, which 
gradually settled to an expression that it was not displeas- 
ing for a nice woman like the tranter’s wife to correct 
him. 

‘Well, now,’ said Reuben, with decisive earnestness, 
‘that sort o’ coarse touch that’s so upsetting to Ann’s 
. feelings is to my mind a recommendation; for it do al- 
ways prove a story to be true. And for the same reason, 
I like a story with a bad moral. My sonnies, all true sto- 
ries have a coarse touch or a bad moral, depend upon’t. 
If the story-tellers could ha’ got decency and good morals 
from true stories, who’d have troubled to invent para- 
bles?’ Saying this the tranter arose to fetch a new stock 
of cider, ale, mead, and home-made wines. 

Mrs. Dewy sighed and appended a remark (ostensibly 
behind her husband’s back, though that the words 
should reach his ears distinctly was understood by both): 
‘Such a man as Dewy is! Nobody do know the trouble 
I have to keep that man barely respectable. And did you 
ever hear too—just now at supper-time—talking about 
“taties” with Michael in such a work-folk way. Well, ’tis 
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what I was never brought up to! With our family twas 
never less than “taters,”” and very often “pertatoes” out- 
- right; mother was so particular and nice with us girls: 
there was no family in the parish that kept themselves 
up more than we.’ 

The hour of parting came. Fancy could not remain 
for the night because she had engaged a woman to wait 
up for her. She disappeared temporarily from the flag- 
ging party of dancers, and then came downstairs ‘wrapped 
up and looking altogether a different person from whom 
_ she had been hitherto, in fact (to Dick’s sadness and 
disappointment), a woman somewhat reserved and of a 
phlegmatic temperament—nothing left in her of the 
romping girl that she had seemed but a short quarter- 
hour before, who had not minded the weight of Dick’s 
hand upon her waist, nor shirked the purlieus of the mis- 
tletoe. 

“What a difference!’ thought the young man—hoary 
cynic pro tem. “What a miserable deceiving difference 
between the manners of a maid’s life at dancing times 
and at others! Look at this lovely Fancy! Through the 
whole past evening touchable, squeezable—even kissable! 
For whole half-hours I held her so close to me that not 
a sheet of paper could have been slipped between us; and 
I could feel her heart only just outside my own, her life 
beating on so close to mine, that I was aware of every 
breath in it. A flit is made upstairs—a hat and a cloak put 
on—and I no more dare to touch her than— Thought 
failed him, and he returned to realities. 

But this was an endurable misery in comparison with 
what followed. Mr. Shiner and his watch-chain, taking 
the intrusive advantage that ardent bachelors who are 
going homeward along the same road as a pretty young 
woman always do take of that circumstance, came for- 
ward to assure Fancy—with a total disregard of Dick’s 
_ emotions, and in tones which were certainly not frigid— 
that he (Shiner) was not the man to go to bed before 
seeing his Lady Fair safe within her own door—not he, 
nobody should say he was that;—and that he would not 
leave her side an inch till the thing was done—drown 
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him if he would. The proposal was assented to by Miss 
Day, in Dick’s foreboding judgment, with one degree— 
or at any rate, an appreciable fraction of a degree—of 
warmth beyond that required by a disinterested desire 
for protection from the dangers of the night. 

All was over; and Dick surveyed the chair she had last 
occupied, looking now like a setting from which the gem 
has been torn. There stood her glass,-and the romantic 
teaspoonful of elder wine at the bottom that she couldn’t 
drink by trying ever so hard, in obedience to the mighty 
arguments of the tranter (his hand coming down upon 
her shoulder the while like a Nasmyth hammer); but 
the drinker was there no longer. ‘There were the nine or 
ten pretty little crumbs she had left on her plate; but the 
eater was no more seen. 

There seemed a disagreeable closeness of relationship 
between himself and the members of his family now that 
they were left alone again face to face. His father seemed 
quite offensive for appearing to be in just as high spirits 
as when the guests were there; and as for grandfather 
James( who had not yet left), he was quite fiendish in 
being rather glad they were gone. 

‘Really,’ said the tranter, in a tone of placid satisfac- 
‘ tion, ‘I’ve had so little time to attend to myself all the 
evenen that I mean to enjoy a quiet meal now! A slice 


‘of this here ham—neither too fat nor too lean—so; and 


then a drop of this vinegar and pickles—there, that’s it— 
and I shall be as fresh as a lark again! And to tell the 
truth, my sonny, my inside has been as dry as a lime- 
basket all night.’ 

‘T like a party very well once in a while,’ said Mrs. 
Dewy, leaving off the adorned tones she had been bound 
to use throughout the evening and returning to the nat- 
ural marriage voice; ‘but, Lord, ’tis such a sight of heavy 
work next day! What with the dirty plates, and knives 
and forks, and dust and smother, and bits kicked off 
your furniture, and I don’t know what all, why, a body 
could a’most wish there were no such things as Christ- 
mases. . . . Ah-h dear!’ she yawned, till the clock in the 
corner had ticked several beats. She cast her eyes round 
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upon the displaced, dust-laden furniture, and sat down 


_ overpowered at the sight. 


“Well, I be getting all right by degrees, thank the Lord 
fort! said the tranter cheerfully through a mangled mass 
of ham and bread, without lifting his eyes from his plate, 
and chopping away with his knife and fork as if he were 
felling trees. “Ann, you may as well go on to bed at once, 
and not bide there making such sleepy faces; you look as 
long-favoured as a fiddle, upon my-life;Ann,. There, you 
must be wearied out, ’tis true. P11 do the doors and draw 
up the clock; and you go on, or you'll be as white as a 
sheet to-morrow.’ 

“Ay; I don’t know whether I shan’t or no.’ The matron 
passed her hand across her eyes to brush away the film 
of sleep till she got upstairs. 

Dick wondered how it was that when people were 
married they could be so blind to romance; and was quite 
certain that if he ever took to wife that dear impossible 
Fancy, he and she would never be so dreadfully practical 


_ and undemonstrative of the Passion as his father and 


mother were. The most extraordinary thing was that all 
the fathers and mothers-he knew were just as undemon- 
strative as his own. 


IX Dick Calls at the School 


THE early days of the year drew on, and Fancy, having 
spent the holiday weeks at home, returned again to Mell- 
stock. 

Every spare minute of the week following her return 
was used by Dick in accidentally passing the schoolhouse 
in his journeys about the neighbourhood; but not once 
did she make herself visible. A handkerchief belonging 


to her had been providentially found by his mother in 


clearing the rooms the day after that of the dance; and 
by much contrivance Dick got it handed over to him, to 
leave with her at any time he should be-near the school 
after her return. But he delayed taking the extreme meas- 
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ure of calling with it lest, had she really no sentiment of 
interest in him, it might be regarded as a slightly absurd 
errand, the reason guessed, and the sense of the ludi- 
crous, which was rather keen in her, do his dignity con- 
siderable injury in her eyes; and what she thought of 
him, even apart from the question of her loving, was te 
the world to him now. 

But the hour came when the patience of tape at 
twenty-one could endure no longer. One Saturday he 
approached the school with a mild air of indifference, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing the object of his quest 
at the further end of her garden, trying, by the aid of a 
spade and gloves, to root a bramble that had intruded 
itself there. 

He disguised his feelings from some suspicious-looking 
cottage-windows opposite by endeavouring to appear like 
a man in a great hurry of business, who wished to leave 
the handkerchief and have done with such trifling er- 
rands. 

This endeavour signally failed; for on approaching the 
gate he found it locked to keep the children, who were 
playing ‘cross-dadder’ in the front, from running into her 
private grounds. 

She did not see him; and he could only think of one 
thing to be done, which was to shout her name. 

“Miss Day!’ 

The words were uttered with a jerk and a look meant 
to imply to the cottages opposite that he was now sim- 
ply one who liked shouting as a pleasant way of passing 
his time, without any reference to persons in gardens. 
The name died away, and the unconscious Miss Day 
continued digging and pulling as before. 

He screwed himself up to enduring the cottage-win- 
dows yet more stoically, and shouted again. Fancy took 
_ no notice whatever. 

He shouted the third time, with desperate vehemence, 
turning suddenly about and retiring a little distance as if 
it were by no means for his own pleasure that he had 
come. 

This time she heard him, came down the garden, and 
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entered the school at the back. Footsteps echoed across 
the interior, the door opened, and three-quarters of the 
blooming young schoolmistress’s face and figure stood 
revealed before him; a slice on her left-hand side being 
cut off by the edge of the door. Having surveyed and 
recognized him she came to the gate. 

At sight of him had the pink of her cheeks increased, 
lessened, or did it continue to cover its normal area of 
ground? It was a question meditated several hundreds of 
_ times by her visitor in after-hours—the meditation, after 
wearying involutions, always ending in one aye that it 
was impossible to say. 

“Your handkerchief: Miss Day: I called with.’ He held 
it out spasmodically and awkwardly. ‘Mother found it: 
under a chair,’ 

‘O, thank you very much for bringing it, Mr. Dewy. I 
couldn’t think where I had dropped it.’ 

Now Dick, not being an experienced lover—indeed, 
never before having been engaged in the practice of love- 
making at all, except in a small schoolboy way—could 
not take advantage of the situation; and out came the 
blunder which afterwards cost him so many bitter mo- 
ments and a sleepless night:— 

‘“Good-morning, Miss Day,’ 

‘“Good-morning, Mr. Dewy,’ 

The gate was closed; she was gone; and Dick was 
standing outside, unchanged in his condition from what 
he had been before he called. Of course the Angel was 
not to blame—a young woman living alone in a house 
could not ask him indoors unless she had known him 
better—he should have kept her outside before flounder- 
ing into that fatal farewell. He wished that before he 
called he had realized more fully than he did the pleas- 
ure of being about to call; and turned away. 


Part the Second Spring 


I Passing by the School 


IT followed that as the spring advanced Dick walked 
abroad much more frequently than had hitherto been 
usual with him, and was continually finding that his 
nearest way to or from home lay by the road which 
skirted the garden of the school. The first-fruits of his 
perseverance were that, on turing the angle on the nine- 
teenth journey by that track, he saw Miss Fancy’s figure, 
clothed in a dark-gray dress, looking from a high open 
window upon the crown of his hat. The friendly greeting 
resulting from this rencounter was considered so valuable 
an elixir that Dick passed still oftener; and by the time 
he had almost trodden a little path under the fence 
where never a path was before, he was rewarded with an 
actual meeting face to face on the open road before her 
gate. This brought another meeting, and another, Fancy 
faintly showing by her bearing that it was a pleasure to 
her of some kind to see him there; but the sort of pleas- 
ure she derived, whether exultation at the hope her ex- 
ceeding fairness inspired, or the true feeling which was 
alone Dick’s concern, he could not anyhow decide, al- 
though he meditated on her every little movement for 
hours after it was made. - 
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II A Meeting of the Quire 


IT was the evening of a fine spring day. The descending 
sun appeared as a nebulous blaze of amber light, its out- 
line being lost in cloudy masses hanging round it like 
wild locks of hair. 

The chief members of Mellstock parish. choir were 
standing in a group in front of Mr. Penny’s workshop 
in the lower village. They were all brightly illuminated, 
and each was backed up by a shadow as long as a steeple; 
the lowness of the source of light rendering the brims of 
their hats of no use at all as a protection to the eyes. 

Mr. Penny’s was the last house in that part of the par- 
ish, and stood in a hollow by the roadside; so that cart- 
wheels and horses’ legs were about level with the sill of 
his shop-window. This was low and wide, and was open 
from morning till evening, Mr. Penny himself being in- 
variably seen working inside like a framed portrait of a 
shoemaker by some modern Moroni. He sat facing the 
road, with a boot on his knees and the awl in his hand, 
only looking up for a moment as he stretched out his 
arms and bent forward at the pull, when his spectacles 
flashed in the passer’s face with a shine of flat whiteness, 
and then returned again to the boot as usual. Rows of 
lasts, small and large, stout and slender, covered the wall 
which formed the background, in the extreme shadow of 
which a kind of dummy was seen sitting, in the shape of 
an apprentice with a string tied round his hair (probably 
to keep it out of his eyes). He smiled at remarks that 
floated in from without, but was never known to answer 
them in Mr. Penny’s presence. Outside the window the 
upper-leather of a Wellington-boot was usually hung, 
pegged to a board as if to dry. No sign was over his door; 
in fact—as with old banks and mercantile houses—ad. 
vertising in any shape was scorned, and it would have 
been felt as beneath his dignity to paint up, for the ben- 
efit of strangers, the name of an establishment whose 
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trade came solely by connection based on personal re- 
spect. 

His visitors now came and stood on the outside of his 
window, sometimes leaning against the sill, sometimes 
moving a pace or two backwards and forwards in front 
of it. They talked with deliberate gesticulations to Mr. 
Penny, enthroned in the shadow of the interior. 

‘I do like a man to stick to men who be in the same 
line o’ life—o’ Sundays, anyway—that I do so.’ 

“’Tis like all the doings of folk who don’t know what 
a day’s work is, that’s what I say.’ 

‘My belief is the man’s not to blame; ’tis she—she’s 
the bitter weed!’ 

‘No, not altogether. He’s a poor gawk-hammer. Look 
at his sermon yesterday.’ 

‘His sermon was well enough, a very good guessable 
sermon, only he couldn’t put it into words and speak it. 
That’s all was the matter wi’ the sermon. He hadn’t been 
able to get it past his pen’ 

‘Well—ay, the sermon might have been good; for, ’tis 
true, the sermon of Old Eccl’iastes himself lay in Ecel’- 
iastes’s ink-bottle afore he got it out 

Mr. Penny, being in the act of drawing the last stitch 
tight, could afford time to look up and throw in a word 
at this point. 

‘He’s no spouter—that must be said, ’a b’lieve.’ 

“Tis a terrible muddle sometimes with the man, as 
far as spout do go,’ said Spinks. . 

“Well, we'll say nothing about that, the tranter an- 
swered; ‘for I don’t believe twill make a penneth o’ dif- 
ference to we poor martels here or hereafter whether his 
sermons be good or bad, my sonnies.’ 

Mr. Penny made another hole with his awl, pushed 
in the thread, and looked up and spoke again at the ex- 
tension of arms. 

“’Tis his goings-on, souls, that’s what it is. He 
clenched his features for an Herculean addition to the 
ordinary pull, and continued, “The first thing he done 
when he came here was to be hot and strong about 
church business,’ - 
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2 “True,” said Spinks; ‘that was the very first thing he 
one.’ 

Mr. Penny, having now been offered the ear of the 
assembly, accepted it, ceased stitching, swallowed an un- 
important quantity of air as if it were a pill, and con- 
tinued: 

“The next thing he do do is to think about altering the 
church, until he found ’twould be a matter o’ cost and 
what not, and then not to think no more about it’ 

“True: that was the next thing-he done.’ 

‘And the next thing was to tell the young chaps that 
they were not on no account to put their hats in the 
christening font during service.’ 

‘True.’ 

‘And then ’twas this, and then ’twas that, and now 
ao 

Words were not forcible enough to conclude the sen- 
tence, and Mr. Penny gave a huge pull to signify the 
concluding word. 

‘Now ’tis to turn us out of the quire neck and crop,’ 
said the tranter after an interval of half a minute, not by 
way of explaining the pause and pull, which had been 
quite understood, but as a means of keeping the subject 
well before the meeting. 

Mrs. Penny came to the door at this point in the dis- 
cussion. Like all good wives, however much she was in- 
clined to play the Tory to her husband’s Whiggism, and 
vice versd, in times of peace, she coalesced with him 
heartily enough in time of wat. 

‘It must be owned he’s not all there,’ she replied in a 
general way to the fragments of talk she had heard from 
indoors. ‘Far below poor Mr. Grinham’ (the late vicar). 

‘Ay, there was this to be said for he, that you were 
quite sure he’d never come mumbudgeting to see ye, 
just as you were in the middle of your work, and put you 
out with his fuss and trouble about ye.’ 

‘Never. But as for this new Mr. Maybold, though he 
mid be a very well-intending party in that respect, he’s 
unbearable; for as to sifting your cinders, scrubbing your 
floors, or emptying your slops, why, you can’t do it. I 
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assure you I’ve not been able to empt them for several 
days, unless I throw ’em up the chimley or out of winder; 
for as sure as the sun you meet him at the door, coming 
to ask how you are, and ’tis such a confusing thing to 
meet a gentleman at the door when ye are in the mess 0” 
washing.’ 

‘’Tis only for want of knowing better, poor gentle- 
man,’ said the tranter. ‘His meaning’s good enough. Ay, 
your pa’son comes by fate: ’tis heads or tails, like pitch- 
halfpenny, and no choosing; so we must take en as he is, 
my sonnies, and thank God he’s no worse, I suppose.’ 

‘I fancy I’ve seen him look across at Miss Day in a 
warmer way than Christianity asked for,’ said Mrs. Penny 
musingly; ‘but I don’t quite like to say it.’ 

‘O no; there’s nothing in that,’ said grandfather Wil- 
liam. 

‘If there’s nothing, we shall see nothing,’ Mrs. Penny 
replied in the tone of a woman who might possibly have 
private opinions still. 

“Ah, Mr. Grinham was the man!’ said Bowman. Why, 
he never troubled us wi’ a visit from year’s end to year’s 
end. You might go anywhere, do anything: you’d be sure 
never to see him,’ 

“Yes; he was a right sensible pa’son,’ said Michael. “He 
never entered our door but once in his life, and that was 
to tell my poor wife—ay, poor soul, dead and gone now, 
as we all shall!—that as she was such a’ old aged person, 
and lived so far from the church, he didn’t at all expect 
her to come any more to the service.’ 

‘And ’a was a very jinerous gentleman about choosing 
the psalms and hymns o’ Sundays. “Confound ye,” says 
he, “blare and scrape what ye will, but don’t bother 
me!” , 

‘And he was a very honourable man in not wanting 
any of us to come and hear him if we were all on-end for 
a jaunt or spree, or to bring the babies to be christened 
if they were inclined to squalling. There’s good in a 
man’s not putting a parish to unnecessary trouble. 

“And there’s this here man never letting us have a bit 
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o’ peace; but keeping on about being good and upright 
till ’tis carried to such a pitch as I never see the like afore 
nor since!” 

‘No sooner had he got here than he found the font 
wouldn’t hold water, as it hadn’t for years off and on; 
and when I told him that Mr. Gnnham never minded 
it, but used to spet upon his vinger and christen ’em just 
as well, ’a said, “Good Heavens! Send for a workman im- 
mediate. What place have I come to!” Which was no 
compliment to us, come to that,’ 

‘Sull, for my part,’ said old William, ‘though he’s ar- 
tayed against us, I like the hearty borus-snorus ways of 
the new pa’son.’ 

‘You, ready to die for the quire, said Bowman re- 
proachfully, ‘to stick up for the quire’s enemy, William!’ 

‘Nobody will feel the loss of our church-work so much 
as I,’ said the old man fimmly: ‘that you d’all know. I’ve 
a-been in the quire man and boy ever since I was a chiel 
of eleven. But for all that ’tisn’t in me to call the man a 
bad man, because I truly and sincerely believe en to be 
a good young feller.’ 

Some of the youthful sparkle that used to reside there 
animated William’s eye as he uttered the words, and a 
certain nobility of aspect was also imparted to him by 
the setting sun, which gave him a Titanic shadow at 
least thirty feet in length, stretching away to the east in 
outlines of imposing magnitude, his head finally termi- 
nating upon the trunk of a grand old oak-tree. 

“Mayble’s a hearty feller enough,’ the tranter replied, 
‘and will spak to you be you dirty or be you clane. The 
first time I met en was in a drong, and though ’a didn’t 
know me no more than the dead ’a passed the time of 
day. “D’ye do!” he said says he, nodding his head. “A 
fine day.” Then the second time I met en was full-buff 
in town street, when my breeches were tore into a long 
strent by getting through a copse of thorns and brimbles 
for a short cut home-along; and not wanting to disgrace 
the man by spaking in that state, I fixed my eye on the 
weathercock to let en pass me as a stranger. But no: 
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“How d’ye do, Reuben?” says he, right hearty, and shook 
my hand. If I’d been dressed in silver spangles from top 
to toe the man couldn’t have been civiller,’ 

At this moment Dick was seen coming up the village 
street, and they turned and watched him. 


III A Turn in the Discussion 


‘I’M afraid Dick’s a lost man,’ said the tranter. 

‘What?—no!’ said Mail, implying by his manner that 
it was a far commoner thing for his ears to report what 
was not said than that his judgment should be at fault. 

‘Ay,’ said the tranter, still gazing at Dick’s unconscious 
advance. ‘I don’t at all like what I see! There’s too many 
o’ them looks out of the winder without noticing any- 
thing; too much shining of boots; too much peeping 
round corners; too much looking at the clock; telling 
about clever things she did till you be sick of it, and then 
upon a hint to that effect a horrible silence about her. 
I’ve walked the path once in my life and know the coun- 
try, neighbours; and Dick’s a lost man!’ The tranter 
turned a quarter round and smiled a smile of miserable 
satire at the setting new moon, which happened to catch 
his eye. 

The others became far too serious at this announce- 
ment to allow them to speak; and they still regarded Dick 
in the-distance. 

‘*Twas his mother’s fault,’ the tranter continued, ‘in 
asking the young woman to our party last Christmas. 
When I eyed the blue frock and light heels o’ the maid, 
I had my thoughts directly. “God bless thee, Dicky my 
sonny” I said to myself, “there’s a delusion for theel”’ 

“They seemed to be rather distant in manner last Sun- 
day, I thought?’ Mail tentatively observed, as became one 
who was not a member of the family. 

‘Ay, that’s a part of the zickness. Distance belongs to 
it, slyness belongs to it, queerest things on earth belongs 
to it! There, ’tmay as well come early as late s’far as I 
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know. The sooner begun, the sooner over; for come it 
will.’ 

“The question I ask is,’ said Mr. Spinks, connecting 
into one thread the two subjects of discourse, as became 
a man learned in rhetoric, and beating with his hand in 
a way which signified that the manner rather than the 
matter of his speech was to be observed, ‘how did Mr. 
Maybold know she could play the organ? You know we 
had it from her own lips, as far as lips go, that she has 
never, first or last, breathed such a thing to him; much 
less that she ever would play.’ 

In the midst of this puzzle Dick joined the party, and 
the news which had caused such a convulsion among the 
ancient musicians was unfolded to him. ‘Well,’ he said, 
blushing at the allusion to Miss Day, ‘I know by some 
words of hers that she has a particular wish not to play, 
because she is a friend of ours; and how the alteration 
comes I don’t know.’ 

‘Now, this is my plan,’ said the tranter, reviving the 
spirit of the discussion by the infusion of new ideas, as 
was his custom—‘this is my plan; if you don’t like it, no 
harm’s done. We all know one another very well, don’t 
we, neighbours?’ 

That they knew one another very well was received as 
a statement which, though familiar, should not be 
omitted in introductory speeches. 

‘Then I say this’-—and: the tranter in his emphasis 
slapped down his hand on Mr. Spinks’s shoulder with a 
momentum of several pounds, upon which Mr. Spinks 
tried to look not in the least startled—‘T say that we all 
move down-along straight as a line to Pa’son Mayble’s 
when the clock has gone six to-morrow night. There we 
one and all stand in the passage; then one or two of us go 
in and spak to en, man and man, and say, “Pa’son 
Mayble, every tradesman d’like to have his own way in 
his workshop, and Mellstock Church is yours. Instead of 
turning us out neck and crop, let us stay on till Christ- 
mas, and we'll gie way to the young woman, Mr. Mayble, 
-and make no more ado about it. And we shall always be 
quite willing to touch our hats when we meet ye, Mr. 
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Mayble, just as before.” That sounds very well? Hey?’ 

‘Proper well, in faith, Reuben Dewy.’ 

‘And we won’t sit down in his house; ’twould be look- 
ing too familiar when only just reconciled?” 

‘No need at all to sit down. Just do our duty man and 
man, turn round, and march out—he’ll think all the 
more of us for it.’ 

‘I hardly think Leaf had better go wi’ us?’ said Mi- 
chael, turning to Leaf and taking his measure from top 
to bottom by the eye. ‘He’s so terrible silly that he might 
ruin the concern.’ 

‘He don’t want to go much; do ye, Thomas Leaf?’ said 
William. 

“‘Hee-hee! no; I don’t want to. Only a teeny bit!’ 

‘I be mortal afeard, Leaf, that you'll never be able to’ 
tell how many cuts d’take to sharpen a spar,’ said Mail. 

‘I never had no head, never! that’s how it happened to 
happen, hee-hee!’ 

They all assented to this, not with any sense of humil- 
iating Leaf by disparaging him after an open confession, 
but because it was an accepted thing that Leaf didn’t in 
the least mind having no head, that deficiency of his be- 
ing an unimpassioned matter of parish history. 

‘But I can sing my treble!’ continued Thomas Leaf, 
quite delighted at being called a fool in such a friendly 
way; ‘I can sing my treble as well as any maid, or mar- 
ried woman either, and better! And if Jim had lived, I 
should have had a clever brother! To-morrow is poor 
Jim’s birthday. He’d ha’ been twenty-six if he’d lived till 
to-morrow.’ 

“You always seem very sorry for Jim,’ said old William 
musingly. 

‘Ah! I do. Such a stay to mother as he’d always have 
been! She’d never have had to work in her old age if he 
had continued strong, poor Jim!’ 

“What was his age when ’a died?’ 

‘Four hours and twenty minutes, poor Jim. ’A was 
born as might be at night; and ’a didn’t last as might be 
till the morning. No, ’a didn’t last. Mother called en Jim 
on the day that would ha’ been his christening-day if he 


Well, ‘twas rather youthful,” said Michael. 
‘Now to my mind that woman is very romantical on 
_ the matter 0’ children?’ said the tranter, his eye sweep 


_ ing his audience. 

; “4h, well she mid be,” said Leaf. ‘She had twelve regu: 
tar one after another, and they all, except myself, died 
very yo = either before they was bom or just after 
“Pore feller, too. I suppose th’st want to come wit us?” 
_ the tranter murmured. 

" ‘Well, Leaf, you shall come wi’ us as yours is such a 
melancholy family,’ said old William rather sadly. 

J never see such 2 melancholy family as that afore in 
my life,’ said Reuben. “There's Leafs mother, poor 
woman! Every moming I see her eyes mooning out 
; through the panes of glass like a potsick winder-flower, 
* and as Leaf sings a very high treble, and we don’t know 

‘ghat we should do without en for upper G, we'll let en 
come as a trate, poor feller.’ 

“Ay, we'll let en come, ’a b'lieve,” said Mr. Penny, look- 
: ing up, as the pull happened to be at that moment. 
"Now,’ continued the tranter, dispersing by a new tone 
of voice these digressions about Leaf; ‘as to going to se 
the pa'son, one of us might call and ask en his meaning, 
and ‘twould be just as well done; but it will add a bit of 
a flourish to the cause if the quire waits on him as 2 
body. Then the great thing to mind is, not for any of 
: our fellers to be nervous; so before starting we'll one and 
; ail come to my house and have a rasher of bacon; then 
every man-jack het a pint of cider into his inside; then 
well warm up an extra drop wi’ some mead and a bit of 
ginger, every one take a thimbleful—just a glimmer of @ 
drop, mind ye, no more, to finish off his immer man— 
and march off to Pa’son Mayble. Why, sonnies, 2 man’s 
not himself till he is fortified wi’ a bit and a drop! We 
shall be able to look any gentleman in the face then 
without shrink or shame.’ 

Mail recovered from a deep meditation and downward 
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glance into the earth in time to give a cordial approval 
to this line of action, and the meeting adjourned, 


IV The Interview with the Vicar 


AT six o’clock next day the whole body of men in the 
choir emerged from the tranters door, and advanced 
with a firm step down the lane. This dignity of march 
gradually became obliterated as they went on, and by the 
time they reached the hill behind the vicarage a faint 
resemblance to a flock of sheep might have been dis- 
cerned in the venerable party. A word from the tranter, 
however, set them right again; and as they descended the 
hill, the regular tramp, tramp, tramp of the united feet 
was clearly audible from the vicarage garden. At the 
opening of the gate there was another short interval of 
irregular shuffling, caused by a rather peculiar habit the 
gate had, when swung open quickly, of striking against 
the bank and slamming back into the opener’s face. 
‘Now keep step again, will ye?’ said the tranter. ‘It 
looks better, and more becomes the high class of arrant 
Avni has brought us here.’ Thus they advanced to the 
or. 
_ At Reuben’s ring the more modest of the group turned 
' aside, adjusted their hats, and looked critically at any 
shrub that happened to lie in the line of vision; endeav- 
ouring thus to give a person who chanced to look out of 
the windows the impression that their request, whatever 
it was going to be, was rather a casual thought occurring 
whilst they were inspecting the vicars shrubbery and 
grass-plot than a predetermined thing. The tranter who, 
coming frequently to the vicarage with luggage, coals, 
firewood, etc., had none of the awe for its precincts that 
filled the breasts of most of the others, fixed his eyes 
firmly on the knocker during this interval of waiting. 
The knocker having no characteristic worthy of notice 
he relinquished it for a knot in one of the door-panels, 
and studied the winding lines of the grain. 
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‘O, sit, please, here’s Tranter Dewy, and old William 
Dewy, and young Richard Dewy, O, and all the quire 
too, sir, except the boys, a-come to see you!’ said Mr. May- 
bold’s maid-servant to Mr. Maybold, the pupils of her 
eyes dilating like circles in a pond. 

‘All the choir?’ said the astonished vicar (who may be 
shortly described as a good-looking young man with 
courageous eyes, timid mouth, and neutral nose), aban- 
doning his writing and looking at his parlour-maid after 
speaking, like a man who fancied-he had seen her face 
before but couldn’t recollect where. 

‘And they looks very firm, and Tranter Dewy do turn 
neither to the right hand nor to the left, but stares quite 
straight and solemn with his mind made up!’ 

“O, all the choir,’ repeated the vicar to himself, trying 
by that simple device to trot out his thoughts on what 
the choir could come for. 

“Yes; every man-jack of ’em, as I be alive!’ (The par- 
lour-maid was rather local in manner, having in fact been 
raised in the same village.) ‘Really, sir, ’tis thoughted by 
many in town and country that 1 

‘Town and country!—Heavens, I had no idea that I 
was public property in this way!’ said the vicar, his face 
acquiring a hue somewhere between that of the rose and 
the peony. “Well, “It is thought in town and country 
that’ ? 

‘It is thought that you be going to get it hot and 
strong!—excusen my incivility, sir.’ 

The vicar suddenly recalled to his recollection that he 
had long ago settled it to be decidedly a mistake to en- 
courage his servant Jane in giving personal opinions. ‘The 
servant Jane saw by the vicar’s face that he recalled this 
fact to his mind; and removing her forehead from the 
edge of the door, and rubbing away the indent that edge 
had made, vanished into the passage as Mr. Maybold re- 
marked, ‘Show them in, Jane.’ 

A few minutes later a shuffling and jostling (reduced 
to as refined a form as was compatible with the nature 
of shuffles and jostles) was heard in the passage; then an 
earnest and prolonged wiping of shoes, conveying the 
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notion that volumes of mud had to be removed; but the 
toads being so clean that not a particle of dirt appeared 
on the choir’s boots (those of all the elder members be- 
ing newly oiled, and Dick’s brightly polished), this wip- 
ing might have been set down simply as a desire to show 
that respectable men had no wish to take a mean advan- 
tage of clean roads for curtailing proper ceremonies. Next 
there came a powerful whisper from the same quarter:— 

‘Now stand stock-still there, my sonnies, one and alll 
And don’t make no noise; and keep your backs close to 
the wall, that company may pass in and out easy if they 
want to without squeezing through ye: and we two are 
enough to go in.” ... The voice was the tranter’s, 

‘I wish I could go in too and see the sight!’ said a 
reedy voice—that of Leaf. 

“Tis a pity Leaf is so terrible silly, or else he might,’ 
another said. 

‘I never in my life seed a quire go into a study to have 
it out about the playing and singing,’ pleaded Leaf; ‘and 
I should like to see it just oncel’ 

‘Very well; we'll let en come in,’ said the tranter. 
‘You'll be like chips in porridge,! Leaf—neither good nor 
hurt. All right, my sonny, come along’; and immediately 
himself, old William, and Leaf appeared in the room. 

‘We took the liberty to come and see ’ee, sir,’ said 
Reuben, letting his hat hang in his left hand, and touch- 


\ ing with his right the brim of an imaginary one on his 


head. “We've come to see ’ee, sir, man and man, and no: 
offence, I hope?’ 

‘None at all,’ said Mr. Maybold. 

‘This old aged man standing by my side is father; Wil- 
liam Dewy by name, sir.’ 

‘Yes; I see it is,’ said the vicar, nodding aside to old 
William, who smiled. 

‘I thought ye mightn’t know en without his bass-viol,’ 
the tranter apologized. ‘You see, he always wears his best 
clothes and his bass-viol a-Sundays, and it do make such 
a difference in a’ old man’s look.’ 


1 This, a local expression, must be a corruption of something less 
questionable. se 
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“And who’s that young man?’ the vicar said. 

“Tell the pa’son yer name,’ said the tranter, turning to 
Leaf, who stood with his elbows nailed back to a book- 
case. 
ae Thomas Leaf, your holiness!’ said Leaf, trem- 

ing. 

‘I hope you'll excuse his looks being so very thin,’ con- 
tinued the tranter deprecatingly, turning to the vicar 
again. ‘But ’tisn’t his fault, poor feller. He’s rather silly 
by nature, and could never get fat; though he’s a’ excel- 
lent treble, and so we keep him on.’ 

‘I never had no head, sir,’ said Leaf, eagerly grasping 
at this opportunity for being forgiven his existence. 

‘Ah, poor young man!’ said Mr. Maybold. 

‘Bless you, he don’t mind it a bit, if you don’t, sir,’ 
said the tranter assuringly. ‘Do ye, Leaf?’ 

‘Not I—not a morsel—hee, hee! I was afeard it 
mightn’t please your holiness, sir, that’s all.’ 

The tranter, finding Leaf get on so very well through 
his negative qualities, was tempted in a fit of generosity 
to advance him still higher, by giving him credit for pos- 
itive ones. “He’s very clever for a silly chap, good-now, sir. 
You never knowed a young feller keep his smock-frocks so 
clane; very honest too. His ghastly looks is all there is 
against en, poor feller; but we can’t help our looks, you 
know, sir.’ 

. aoe we cannot. You live with your mother, I think, 
eaf?” 

The tranter looked at Leaf to express that the most 
friendly assistant to his tongue could do no more for him 
now, and that he must be left to his own resources. 

*Yes, sir: a widder, sir. Ah, if brother Jim had lived 
she’d have had a clever son to keep her without work!’ 

‘Indeed! poor woman. Give her this half-crown. I’ll 
call and see your mother.’ 

‘Say, “Thank you, sir,”’ the tranter whispered impera- 
tively towards Leaf. 

“Thank you, sir!’ said Leaf. 

“‘That’s it, then; sit down, Leaf,’ said Mr. Maybold. 

“Y-yes, sirl’ 
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The tranter cleared his throat after this accidental pa- 
renthesis about Leaf, rectified his bodily position, and 
began his speech. 


“Mr. Mayble,’ he said, ‘I hope you'll excuse my com- 


mon way, but I always like to look things in the face.’ 

Reuben made a point of fixing this sentence in the 
vicar’s mind by gazing hard at him at the conclusion of 
it, and then out of the window. 

Mr. Maybold and old William looked in the same di- 
rection, apparently under the impression that the things’ 
faces alluded to were there visible. 

‘What I have been thinking’—the tranter implied by 
this use of the past tense that he was hardly so discourte- 
ous as to be positively thinking it then—‘is that the quire 
ought to be gie’d a little time, and not done away wi’ till 
Christmas, as a fair thing between man and man. And, 
- Mr. Mayble, I hope you'll excuse my common way?’ 

‘T will, I will. Till Christmas,’ the vicar murmured, 
stretching the two words to a great length, as if the dis- 
tance to Christmas might be measured in that way. 
“Well, I want you all to understand that I have no per- 
sonal fault to find, and that I don’t wish to change the 
church music by forcible means, or in a way which 
should hurt the feelings of any parishioners. Why I have 
at last spoken definitely on the subject is that a player 
has been brought under—I may say pressed upon—my 
notice several times by one of the churchwardens. And 
as the organ I brought with me is here waiting’ (pointing 
to a cabinet-organ standing in the study), ‘there is no 
reason for longer delay.’ 

“We made a mistake I suppose then, sir? But we un- 
derstood the young woman didn’t want to play particu- 
larly?’ The tranter arranged his countenance to signify 
that he did not want to be inquisitive in the least. 

‘No, nor did she. Nor did I definitely wish her to just 
yet; for your playing is very good. But, as I said, one of 
the churchwardens has been so anxious for a change 
that, as matters stand, I couldn’t consistently refuse my 
consent.’ 

Now for some reason or other the vicar at this point 
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seemed to have an idea that he had prevaricated; and 
as an honest vicar it was a thing he determined not to 
do. He corrected himself, blushing as he did so, though 
why he should blush was not known to Reuben. 

“Understand me rightly,’ he said: ‘the churchwarden 
proposed it to me, but I had thought myself of getting— 
Miss Day to play.’ 

“Which churchwarden might that be who proposed 
her, sir?—excusing my common way.’ The tranter inti- 
mated by his tone that so far from being inquisitive he 
did not even wish to ask a’singlée question. 

“Mr. Shiner, I believe.’ 

“Clk, my sonny!—beg your pardon, sir, that’s only a 
form of words of mine, and slipped out accidental—he 
nourishes enmity against us for some reason or another; 
perhaps because we played rather hard upon en Christ- 
mas night. Anyhow ’tis certain sure that Mr. Shiner’s 
real love for music of a particular kind isn’t his reason. 
He’ve no more ear than that chair. But let that be.’ 

‘I don’t think you should conclude that, because Mr. 
Shiner wants a different music, he has any ill-feeling for 
you. I myself, I must own, prefer organ-music to any 
other. I consider it most proper, and feel justified in 
endeavouring to introduce it; but then, although other 
music is better, I don’t say yours is not good.’ 

‘Well then, Mr. Mayble, since death’s to be, we'll 
die like men any day you name (excusing my common 
way). 

Mr. Maybold bowed his head. 

‘All we thought was, that for us old ancient singers to 
be choked off quiet at no time in particular, as now, in 
the Sundays after Easter, would seem rather mean in the 
eyes of other parishes, sir. But if we fell glorious with a bit 
of a flourish at Christmas, we should have a respectable 
end, and not dwindle away at some nameless paltry sec- 
ond-Sunday-after or Sunday-next-before something, that’s 
got no name of his own,’ 

“Yes, yes, that’s reasonable; I own it’s reasonable.’ 

“You see, Mr. Mayble, we've got—do I keep you in- 
convenient long, sir?’ 
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“No, no! 

“Weve got our feclings—father there especially” © 

The tranter, m his eamesiness, had advanced his per 
son to within six inches of the vicar's. 

‘Cestzinly, certainly!’ said Mr. Mavbold, retreating a 
little for convenience of secing. “You are all enthusiastic 
on the subject, and I am all the more gratified to fmd 
you so. A Laodicean lukewanmmess is worse than wrong- 

‘Exactly, sir. In fact now, Mr. Mayble, Reuben com 
finued more impressively, and advancing a little closer 
still to the vicar, ‘father there is 2 perfect figure 0 wor 
der, in the way of being fond of music? 

The vicar drew back a little further, the tranter sud 
denly also standing back a foot or two to throw open the 
view of his father, and pointing to him at the same fime, 

Old William moved uneasily in the large chair, and 
with 2 minute smile on the mere edge of his lips for 
good-mannerts, said he was indeed very fond of tunes. 

‘Now, you sce exactly how it is Reuben continued, 
appealing to Mr. Maybold’s sense of justice by looking 
sideways into his eyes. The vicar seemed to see how it 
was so well that the gratified tranter walked up to him 
again with even vehement eagerness, so that his waist 
coat-buttons almost rubbed against the vicars as he com 
tinued: ‘As to father, if you or I, or any man or woman 
of the present generation, at the time music is a-playing, 
was to shake your fist in father’s face, as may be this way, 
and say, “Don’t you be delighted with that music!”’— 
the tranter went back to where Leaf was sitting, and held 
his fist so close to Leaf’s face that the latter pressed his 
head back against the wall: ‘All right, Leaf, my sonny, I 
won't hurt you; “tis just to show my meaning to Mr 
Mayble—As I was saying, if you or I, or any man, was 

to shake your fist in father’s face this way, and say, “Wil 
ees your life or your music!” he'd say, “My life!” Now 
that’s father’s nature all over; and you see, sir, it must 
hurt the feclings of a man of that Lind for him and his 
bass-viol to be done away wi’ neck and crop! 


& 
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The tranter went back to the vicar's front and again 
looked earnestly at his face. ; 

°True, true, Dewy,’ Mr. Maybold answered, tryimg to 
withdraw his head and shoulders without moving his 
feet; but finding this impracticable edging back another 
inch. These frequent retreats had at last jammed Mr. 
Maybold between his easy-chair and the edge of the ta- 


ie 

And at the moment of the announcement of the choir 
Mr. Maybold had just re-dipped the pen he was using; 
at their entry, instead of wiping it, he had laid it on the 
table with the nib overhanging. At the last retreat his 
coat-tails came in contact with the pen, and down it 
rolled, first against the back of the chair, thence tuming 
4 summersault into the seat, thence falling to the floor 
with a rattle. 

The vicar stooped for his pen, and the tranter, wishing 
to show that, however great their ecclesiastical differ- 
ences, his mind was not so small as to let this affect his 
social feelings, stooped also. 

‘And have you anything else you want to explain to 
me, Dewy?’ said Mr. Maybold from under the table- 

‘Nothing, sir. And, Mr. Mayble, you be not offended? 
IT hope you see our desire is reason?” said the tranter from 
under the chair. 

‘Quite, quite; and I shouldn't think of refusing to lis- 
ten to such a reasonable request,’ the vicar replied. See- 
ing that Reuben had secured the pen he resumed his 
yertical position, and added, “You know, Dewy, it is 
often said how difficult a matter it is to act up to our 
convictions and please all parties. It may be said with 
equal truth, that it is dificult for a man of any apprecia- 
tiveness to have convictions at all. Now in my case, I see 
right in you, and right in Shiner. I see that violins are 

_and that an organ is good; and when we introduce 
the organ it will not be that fiddles were bad, but that an 
organ was better. That you'll clearly understand, Dewy?’ 

*T will; and thank you very much for such feelings, sit. 
Piph-h-b-h! How the blood do get into my head, to be 
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sure, whenever I quat down like that!’ said Reuben, who 
having also risen to his feet stuck the pen vertically in 
the inkstand and almost through the bottom, that it 
might not roll down again under any circumstances 
whatever. 

Now the ancient body of minstrels in the passage felt 
their curiosity surging higher and higher as the minutes 
passed. Dick, not having much affection for this errand, 
soon grew tired, and went away in the direction of the 
school. Yet their sense of propriety would probably have 
restrained them from any attempt to discover what was 
going on in the study had not the vicar’s pen fallen to 
the floor. The conviction that the movement of chairs, 
&e., necessitated by the search, could only have been 
caused by the catastrophe of a bloody fight beginning, 
overpowered all other considerations; and they advanced 
to the door, which had only just fallen to. Thus, when 
Mr. Maybold raised his eyes after the stooping he be- 
held glaring through the door Mr. Penny in full-length 
portraiture, Mail’s face and shoulders above Mr. Penny's 
head, Spinks’s forehead and eyes over Mail’s crown, and 
a fractional part of Bowman’s countenance under 
Spinks’s arm—crescent-shaped portions of other heads 
and faces being visible behind these—the whole dozen 
and odd eyes bristling with eager inquiry. 

Mr. Penny, as is the case with excitable bootmakers 
and men, seeing the vicar look at him and hearing no 
word spoken, thought it incumbent upon himself to say 
something of any kind. Nothing suggested itself till he 
had looked for about half a minute at the vicar. 

“You'll excuse my naming of it, sir,’ he said, regarding 
with much commiseration the mere surface of the vicar’s 
face; ‘but perhaps you don’t know that your chin have 
bust out a-bleeding where you cut yourself a-shaving this 
morning, sir.’ 

‘Now, that was the stooping, depend upon’t,’ the 
tranter suggested, also looking with much interest at the 
vicar’s chin. “Blood always will bust out again if you 
hang down the member that’s been bleeding.’ 
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Old William raised his eyes and watched the vicar’s 
bleeding chin likewise; and Leaf advanced two or three 
paces from the bookcase, absorbed in the contemplation 
of the same phenomenon with parted lips and delighted 
eyes. 

‘Dear me, dear mel’ said Mr. Maybold hastily, looking 
very red and brushing his chin with his hand, then tak- 
ing out his handkerchief and wiping the place. 

“That’s it, sir; all right again now, a’ b’lieve—a mere 
nothing,’ said Mr. Penny. ‘A little bit-of fur off your hat 
will stop it in a minute if it-should bust out again.’ 

‘Tl let ee have a bit off mine,’ said Reuben, to show 
his good feeling; ‘my hat isn’t so new as yours, sir, and 
’twont hurt mine a bit’ 

‘No, no; thank you, thank you,’ Mr. Maybold again 
nervously replied. 

“Twas. rather a deep cut seemingly?’ said Reuben, 
feeling these to be the kindest and best remarks he could 
make. 

‘O, no; not particularly.’ 

‘Well, sir, your hand will shake sometimes a-shaving, 
and just when it comes into your head that you may cut 
yourself, there’s the blood.’ 

‘I have been revolving in my mind that question of the 
time at which we make the change,’ said Mr. Maybold, 
‘and I know you'll meet me half-way. I think Christmas- 
day as much too late for me as the present time is too 
eatly for you. I suggest Michaelmas or thereabout as a 
convenient time for both parties; for I think your objec- 
tion to a Sunday which has no name is not one of any 
" real weight.’ 

‘Very good, sir. I suppose mortal men mustn’t expect 
their own way entirely; and I express in all our names 
that we'll make shift and be satisfied with what you say.’ 
The tranter touched the brim of his imaginary hat again, 
and all the choir did the same. ‘About Michaelmas, then, 
as far as you are concerned, sir, and then we make room 
for the next generation,’ 

‘About Michaelmas,’ said the vicar. 
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V_ Returning Homeward 


“A. TOOK it very well, then?’ said Mail, as they all 
walked up the hill. 

‘He behaved like a man; ’a did so,’ said the tranter. 
‘And I’m glad we’ve let en know our minds, And though, 
beyond that, we ha’nt got much by going, ’twas worth- 
while. He won’t forget it. Yes, he took it very well. Sup- 
posing this tree here was Pa’son Mayble, and I standing 
here, and thik gr’t stone is father sitting in the easy- 
chair. “Dewy,” says he, “I don’t wish to change the 
church music in a forcible way.” ’ 

“That was very nice o’ the man, even though words 
be wind? 

‘Proper nice—out and out nice. The fact is,’ said 
Reuben confidentially, ‘ ’tis how you take a man. Every- 
body must be managed. Queens must be managed: 
kings must be managed; for men want managing almost 
as much as women, and that’s saying a good deal.’ 

“Tis truly!’ murmured the husbands. 

‘Pa’son Mayble and I were as good friends all through 
it as if we’d been sworn brothers. Ay, the man’s well 
enough; ’tis what’s put in his head that spoils him, and 
that’s why we've got to go.’ 

“There’s really no believing half you hear about people 
nowadays.’ 

‘Bless ye, my sonnies, ’tisn’t the pa’son’s move at all. 
That gentleman over there’ (the tranter nodded in the - 
direction of Shiner’s farm) ‘is at the root of the mischty.’ 

“What! Shiner?’ 

“Ay; and I see what the pa’son don’t see. Why, Shiner 
is for putting forward that young woman that only last 
night I was saying was our Dick’s sweetheart, but I sup- 
pose can’t be, and making much of her in the sight of 
the congregation, and thinking he’ll win her by showing 
her off. Well, perhaps ’a woll.’ 

“Then the music is second to the woman, the other 
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churchwarden is second to Shiner, the pa’son is second 
to the churchwardens, and God A’mighty is nowhere at 
all.’ 

“That’s true; and you see,’ continued Reuben, ‘at the 
very beginning it put me in a stud as to how to quarrel 
wi en. In short, to save my soul, I couldn’t quarrel wi’ 
such a civil man without belying my conscience. Says 
he to father there, in a voice as quiet as a lamb’s, “Wil- 
liam, you are a’ old aged man, as all shall be, so sit down 
in my easy-chair, and rest yourself.” And down father 
zot. I could fain ha’ laughed at thee, father; for thou’st 
take it so unconcerned at first, and then looked so 
frightened when the chair-bottom sunk in.’ 

‘You see,’ said old William, hastening to explain, ‘I 
was scared to find the bottom gie way—what should I 
know 0’ spring bottoms?—and thought I had broke it 
down: and of course as to breaking down a man’s chair, 
I didn’t wish any such thing.’ 

“And, neighbours, when a feller, ever so much up for a 
miff, d’see his own father sitting in his enemy’s easy- 
chair, and a poor chap like Leaf made the best of, as if 
he almost had brains—why, it knocks all the wind out of 
his sail at once: it did out of mine.’ 

‘If that young figure of fun—F ance Day, I mean,’ said 
Bowman, ‘hadn’t been so mighty forward wi’ showing 
herself off to Shiner and Dick and the rest, ’tis my be- 
lief we should never ha’ left the gallery.’ 

~“Yis my belief that though Shiner fired the bullets, 
the parson made ’em,’ said Mr. Penny. ‘My wife sticks 
to it that he’s in love wi’ her,’ 

“That's a thing we shall never know. I can’t onriddle 
her, nohow.’ 

“Thou’st ought to be able to onriddle such a little 
chiel as she,’ the tranter observed. 

“The littler the maid, the bigger the riddle, to my 
mind. And coming of such a stock, too, she may well be 
a twister.’ 

‘Yes; Geoffrey Day is a clever man if ever there was 
one. Never says anything: not he.’ 

‘Never.’ 
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‘You might live wi’ that man, my sonnies, a hundred 
years, and never know there was anything in him,’ 

“Ay; one o’ these up-country London ink-bottle chaps 
would call Geoffrey a fool.’ 

‘Ye never find out what’s in that man: never,’. said 
Spinks, ‘Close? ah, he is close! He can hold his tongue 
well. That man’s dumbness is wonderful to listen to.’ 

“There’s so much sense in it. Every moment of it is 
brimmen over wi’ sound understanding.’ 

‘’A can hold his tongue very clever—very clever truly,’ 
echoed Leaf. ‘’A do look at me as if ’a could see my 
thoughts running round like the works of a clock.’ 

“Well, all will agree that the man can halt well in 
his talk, be it a long time or be it a short time. And 
though we can’t expect his daughter to inherit his close- 
ness, she may have a few dribblets from his sense.’ 

‘And his pocket, perhaps.’ 

‘Yes; the nine hundred pound that everybody says 
he’s worth; but I call it four hundred and fifty; for I 
never believe more than half I hear.’ 

“Well, he’ve made a pound or two, and I suppose the 
maid will have it, since there’s nobody else. But ’tis 
rather sharp upon her, if she’s born to fortune, to bring 
her up as if not born for it, and letting her work so 
hard, 

‘’Tis all upon his principle. A long-headed feller!’ 

‘Ah,’ murmured Spinks, ‘’twould be sharper upon her 
if she were born for fortune, and not to it! I suffer from 
that affliction,’ 


VI Yalbury Wood and the Keeper’s House 


A MOOD of bDlitheness rarely experienced even by 
young men was Dick’s on the following Monday morn- 
ing. It was the week after the Easter holidays, and he 
was journeying along with Smart the mare and the 
light spring-cart, watching the damp slopes of the hill- 
sides as they steamed in the warmth of the sun, which 
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at this unsettled season shone on the grass with the 
freshness of an occasional inspector rather than as an 
accustomed proprietor. His errand was to fetch Fancy, 
and some additional household goods, from her father’s 
house in the neighbouring parish to her dwelling at 
Mellstock. ‘The distant view was darkly shaded with 
clouds; but the nearer parts of the landscape were 
whitely illumined by the visible rays of the sun stream- 
ing down across the heavy grey shade behind. 

The tranter had not yet told his son of the state of 
Shiner’s heart that had been-suggested to him by Shiner’s 
movements. He preferred to let such delicate affairs right 
themselves; experience having taught him that the un- 
certain phenomenon of love, as it existed in other peo- 
ple, was not a groundwork upon which a single action 
of his own life could be founded. 

Geoffrey Day lived in the depths of Yalbury Wood, 
which formed portion of one of the outlying estates of 
the Earl of Wessex, to whom Day was head game-keeper, 
timber-steward, and general overlooker for this district. 
The wood was intersected by the highway from Caster- 
bridge to London at a place not far from the house, and 
some trees had of late years been felled between its win- 
dows and the ascent of Yalbury Hill, to give the solitary 
cottager a glimpse of the passers-by. 


It was a satisfaction to walk into the keeper’s house, - 


even as a stranger, on a fine spring morning like the 
present. A curl of wood-smoke came from the chimney 
and drooped over the roof like a blue feather in a lady’s 
hat; and the sun shone obliquely upon the patch of 
grass in front, which reflected its brightness through the 
open doorway and up the staircase opposite, lighting up 
each riser with a shiny green radiance and leaving the 
top of each step in shade. 

The window-sill of the front room was between four 
and five feet from the floor, dropping inwardly to a 
broad low bench, over which, as well as over the whole 
surface of the wall beneath, there always hung a deep 
shade, which was considered objectionable on every 
ground save one, namely, that the perpetual sprinkling 
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of seeds and water by the caged canary above was not 
noticed as an eyesore by visitors. The window was set 
with thickly-leaded diamond glazing, formed, especially 
in the lower panes, of knotty glass of various shades of 
green. Nothing was better known to Fancy than the 
extravagant manner in which these circular knots or eyes 
distorted everything seen through them from the outside 
—lifting hats from heads, shoulders from bodies; scatter- 
ing the spokes of cart-wheels, and bending the straight 
fir-truanks into semicircles. The ceiling was carried by a 
beam traversing its midst, from the side of which pro- 
jected a large nail, used solely and constantly as a peg 
for Geoffrey's hat; the nail was arched by a rainbow- 
shaped stain, imprinted by the brim of the said hat 
when it was hung there dripping wet. 

The most striking point about the room was the fur- 
niture. This was a repetition upon inanimate objects of 
the old principle introduced by Noah, consisting for the 
most part of two articles of every sort. The duplicate sys- 
tem of furnishing owed its existence to the forethought 
of Fancy’s mother, exercised from the date of Fancy’s 
birthday onwards. The arrangement spoke for itself: no- 
body who knew the tone of the household could look at 
the goods without being aware that the second set was 
a provision for Fancy when she should marry and have 
a house of her own. The most noticeable instance was 
a pair of green-faced eight-day clocks ticking alternately, 
which were severally two-and-a-half minutes and three 
minutes striking the hour of twelve, one proclaiming, in 
Italian flourishes, Thomas Wood as the name of its 
maker, and the other—arched at the top, and altogether 
of more cynical appearance—that of Ezekiel Saunders. 
They were two departed clockmakers of Casterbridge, 
whose desperate rivalry throughout their lives was no- 
where more emphatically perpetuated than here at Geof- 
frey’s. These chief specimens of the marriage provision 
were supported on the right by a couple of kitchen 
dressers, each fitted complete with their cups, dishes, 
and plates, in their turn followed by two dumb-waiters, 
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- two family Bibles, two warming-pans, and two inter- 
mixed sets of chairs. 

But the position last reached—the chimney-corner— 
was, after all, the most attractive side of the parallelo- 
gram. It was large enough to admit, in addition to Geof- 
frey himself, Geoffrey’s wife, her chair, and her work- 
table, entirely within the line of the mantel, without 
danger or even inconvenience from the heat of the fire; 
and was spacious enough overhead to allow of the in- 
sertion of wood poles for the hanging of bacon, which 
were cloaked with long shreds of soot floating on the 
draught like the tattered banners on the walls of an- 
cient aisles. : 

These points were common to most chimney-corners 
of the neighbourhood; but one feature there was which 
made Geoffrey’s fireside not only an object of interest 
to casual aristocratic visitors—to whom every cottage 
fireside was more or less a curiosity—but the admiration 
of friends who were accustomed to fireplaces of the or- 
dinary hamlet model. This peculiarity was a little win- 
dow in the chimney-back, almost over the fire, around 
which the smoke crept caressingly when it left the per- 
pendicular course. ‘The window-board was curiously 
stamped with black circles, burnt thereon by the heated 
bottoms of drinking-cups which had rested there after 
previously standing on the hot ashes of the hearth for 
the purpose of warming their contents, the result giving 
to the ledge the look of an envelope which has passed 
through innumerable post-offices. 

Fancy was gliding about the room preparing dinner, 
her head inclining now to the right, now to the left, and 
singing the tips and ends of tunes that sprang up in her 
mind like mushrooms. The footsteps of Mrs. Day could 
be heard in’the room overhead. Fancy went finally to the 
door. 

‘Father! Dinner.’ 

A tall spare figure was seen advancing by the window 
with periodical steps, and the keeper entered from the 
garden. He appeared to be a man who was always look- 
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ing down as if trying to recollect something he said 
yesterday. The surface of his face was fissured rather 
than wrinkled, and over and under his eyes were folds 
which seemed as a kind of exterior eyelids. His nose had 
been thrown backwards by a blow in a poaching fray, so 
that when the sun was low and shining in his face people 
could see far into his head. There was in him a quiet 
grimness which would in his moments of displeasure 
have become surliness, had it not been tempered by 
honesty of soul, and which was often wrongheadedness 
because not allied with subtlety. 

Although not an extraordinarily taciturn man among 
friends slightly richer than himself, he never wasted 
words upon outsiders, and to his trapper Enoch his 
ideas were seldom conveyed by any other means than 
nods and shakes of the head. Their long acquaintance 
with each other’s ways, and the nature of their labours, 
rendered words between them almost superfluous as 
vehicles of thought, whilst the coincidence of their 
horizons, and the astonishing equality of their social 
views, by startling the keeper from time to time as very 
damaging to the theory of master and man, strictly for- 
bade any indulgence in words as courtesies. 

Behind the keeper came Enoch (who had been assist- 
ing in the garden) at the well-considered chronological 
distance of three minutes—an interval of non-appear- 
ance on the trapper’s part not arrived at without some 
reflection. Four minutes had been found to express in- 
difference to indoor arrangements, and simultaneousness 
had implied too great an anxiety about meals. 

‘A little earlier than usual, Fancy,’ the keeper said, as 
he sat down and looked at the clocks. “That Ezekiel 
Saunders o’ thine is tearing on afore Thomas Wood 
again.’ 

‘IT kept in the middle between them,’ said Fancy, also 
looking at the two clocks. 

‘Better stick to Thomas,’ said her father. “There’s a 
healthy beat in Thomas that would lead a man to swear 
by en offhand. He is as true as the town time. How is it 
your stap-mother isn’t here?’ 


« 
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As Fancy was about to reply the rattle of wheels was 


“heard, and “Webh-hey, Smart!’ in Mr. Richard Dewy’s 


voice rolled into the cottage from round the corner of 
the house. 

‘Hullo! there’s Dewy’s cart come for thee, Fancy— 
Dick driving—afore time, too. Well, ask the lad to have 
pot-luck with us.’ 

Dick on entering made a point of implying by his 
general bearing that he took an interest in Fancy simply 
as in one of the same race and country as himself; and 
they all sat down. Dick could have wished her manner 
had not been so entirely free from all apparent con- 
sciousness of those accidental meetings of theirs; but he 
let the thought pass. Enoch sat diagonally at a table afar 
off under the corner cupboard, and drank his cider from 
a long perpendicular pint cup having tall fir-trees done 
in brown on its sides. He threw occasional remarks into 
the general tide of conversation, and with this advan- 
tage to himself, that he participated in the pleasures of 
a talk (slight as it was) at meal-times, without saddling 
himself with the responsibility of sustaining it. 

“Why don’t your stap-mother come down, Fancy?’ 
said Geoffrey. “You'll excuse her, Mister Dick, she’s a 
little queer sometimes.’ 

‘O yes,—quite,’ said Richard, as if he were in the habit 
of excusing people every day. 

‘She d’belong to that class of womankind that become 
second wives: a rum class rather.’ 

‘Indeed, said Dick, with sympathy for an indefinite 
something. 

‘Yes; and ’tis trying to a female, especially if you’ve 
been a first wife, as she have.’ 

“Very trying it must be,’ 

‘Yes: you see, her first husband was a young man who 
let her go too far; in fact, she used to kick up Bob’s-a- 
dying at the least thing in the world. And when I’d 
married her and found it out, I thought, thinks I, “ ’Tis 
too late now to begin to cure ’ce”; and so I let her bide. 
But she’s queer,—very queer, at times!’ 

‘Tm sorry to hear that.’ 
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“Yes: there; wives be such a provoking class of society 
because, though they be never right, they be never more 
than half wrong.’ 

Fancy seemed uneasy under the infliction of this 
household moralizing, which might tend to damage the 
airy-fairy nature that Dick, as maiden shrewdness told 
her, had accredited her with. Her dead silence impressed 
Geoffrey with the notion that something in his words 
did not agree with her educated ideas, and he changed 
the conversation. 

‘Did Fred Shiner send the cask o’ drink, Fancy?’ 

‘I think he did: O yes, he did.’ 

‘Nice solid feller, Fred Shiner!’ said Geoffrey to Dick 
as he helped himself to gravy, bringing the spoon round 
to his plate by way of the potato-dish, to obviate a stain 
on the cloth in the event of a spill. 

Now Geoffrey’s eyes had been fixed upon his plate for 
the previous four or five minutes, and in removing them 
he had only carried them to the spoon, which, from-its 
fulness and the distance of its transit, necessitated a 
steady watching through the whole of the route. Just as 
intently as the keeper’s eyes had been fixed on the 
spoon Fancy’s had been fixed on her father’s, without 
premeditation or the slightest phase of furtiveness; but 
there they were fastened. ‘This was the reason why: 

Dick was sitting next to her on the right side, and on 
the side of the table opposite to her father. Fancy had 
laid her right hand lightly down upon the tablecloth 
for an instant, and to her alarm Dick, after dropping his 
fork and brushing his forehead as a reason, flung down 
his own left hand, overlapping a third of Fancy’s with 
it, and keeping it there. So the innocent Fancy, instead 
of pulling her hand from the trap, settled her eyes on 
her father’s, to guard against his discovery of this perilous 
game of Dick’s. Dick finished his mouthful;, Fancy 
finished her crumb, and nothing was done beyond 
watching Geoffrey’s eyes. Then the hands slid apart; 
Fancy’s going over six inches of cloth, Dick’s over one. 
Geoffrey’s eye had risen. 
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‘I said Fred Shiner is a nice solid feller,’ he repeatec 
more emphatically. 

‘He is; yes, he is,’ stammered Dick; ‘but to me he i: 
little more than a stranger.’ 

“O, sure. Now I know en as well as any man can be 
known. And you know en very well too, don’t ye 
Fancy?’ 

Geoffrey put on a tone expressing that these word: 
signified at present about one hundred times the amount 
of meaning they conveyed literally. 

Dick looked anxious. 

“Will you pass me some bread?’ said Fancy in a flurry 
the red of her face becoming slightly disordered, anc 
looking as solicitous as a human being could look about 

a piece of bread. 

‘Ay, that I will,’ replied the unconscious Geoffrey 
‘Ay,’ he continued, returning to the displaced idea, ‘we 
are likely to remain friendly wi’ Mr. Shiner if the wheel: 
d’run smooth.’ 

‘An excellent thing—a very capital thing, as I shoulc 
say, the youth answered with exceeding relevance, con 
sidering that his thoughts, instead of following Geof 
frey’s remark, were nestling at a distance of about twc 
feet on his left the whole time. 

‘A young woman’s face will turn the north wind. 
Master Richard: my heart if ’twon’t.’ Dick looked more 
anxious and was attentive in earnest at these words 
“Yes; turn the north wind,’ added Geoffrey after an im. 
pressive pause. ‘And though she’s one of my own flesh 
and blood... . 

‘Will you fetch down a bit of raw-mil’ cheese from 
pantry-shelf?’ Fancy interrupted as if she were famish. 
in 

“Ay, that I will, chiel; chiel, oe I, and Mr. Shine1 
only asking last Saturday night . . cheese you said. 
Fancy?’ 

Dick controlled his emotion at these mysterious allu- 
sions to Mr. Shiner,—the better enabled to do so by 
perceiving that Fancy’s heart went not with her father’s 
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—and spoke like a stranger to the affairs of the neigh- 
bourhood. “Yes, there’s a great deal to be said upon the 
power of maiden faces in settling your courses,’ he ven- 
tured, as the keeper retreated for the cheese. 

“The conversation is taking a very strange turn: noth- 
ing that I have ever done warrants such things being 
said!’ murmured Fancy with emphasis just loud enough 
to reach Dick’s ears. 

‘You think to yourself, ’twas to be,’ cried Enoch from 
his distant corner, by way of filling up the vacancy 
caused by Geoffrey's momentary absence. “And so you 
marry her, Master Dewy, and there’s an end o’t.’ 

‘Pray don’t say such things, Enoch,’ came from 
Fancy severely, upon which Enoch relapsed into servi- 
tude. 

‘If we be doomed to marry, we marry; if we be doomed 
to remain single, we do,’ replied Dick. 

Geoffrey had by this time sat down again, and he now 
made his lips thin by severely straining them across his 
gums, and looked out of the window along the vista to 
the distant highway up Yalbury Hill. “That’s not the case 
with some folk,’ he said at length, as if he read the words 
on a board at the further end of the vista. 

Fancy looked interested, and Dick said, ‘No?’ 

“There’s that wife o’ mine. It was her doom to be no- 
body’s wife at all in the wide universe. But she made up 
her mind that she would, and did it twice over. Doom? 
Doom is nothing beside a elderly woman—quite a chiel 
in her hands!’ : 

-A movement was now heard along the upstairs pas- 
sage, and footsteps descending. The door at the foot of 
the stairs opened and the second Mrs. Day appeared 
in view, looking fixedly at the table as she advanced 
towards it, with apparent obliviousness of the presence 
of any other human being than herself. In short, if the 
table had been the personages, and the persons the table, 
her glance would have been the most natural imagina- 
ble. 

She showed herself to possess an ordinary woman’s 
face, iron-grey hair, hardly any hips, and a great deal of 
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cleanliness in a broad white apron-string as it appeared 
upon the waist of her dark stuff dress. 

‘People will run away with a story now, I suppose,’ 
she began saying, ‘that Jane Day’s tablecloths are as poor 
and ragged as any union beggar’s!’ 

Dick now perceived that the tablecloth was a little 
the worse for wear, and reflecting for a moment con- 
cluded that ‘people’ in step-mother language probably 
meant himself. On lifting his eyes he found that Mrs. 
Day had vanished again upstairs, and presently returned 
with an armful of new damask-linen tablecloths folded 
square and hard as boards by long compression. These 
she flounced down into a chair; then took one, shook it 
out from its folds, and spread it on the table by instal- 
ments, transferring the plates and dishes one by one 
from the old to the new cloth. 

‘And I suppose they'll say, too, that she ha’n’t a de- 
cent knife and fork in her house!’ 

‘I shouldn’t say any such ill-natured thing, I am 
sure—’ began Dick. But Mrs. Day had vanished into the 
next room. Fancy appeared distressed. 

“Very strange woman, isn’t she?’ said Geoffrey, quietly 
going on with his dinner, ‘But ’tis too late to attempt 
curing. My heart! ’tis so growed into her that ’twould 
kill her to take it out. Ay, she’s very queer: you'd be 
amazed to see what valuable goods we’ve got stowed 
away upstairs.’ 

Back again came Mrs. Day with a box of bright steel 

_horn-handled knives, silver-plated forks, carver, and all 

complete. These were wiped of the preservative oil 
which coated them, and then a knife and fork were laid 
down to each individual with a bang, the carving knife 
and fork thrust into the meat dish, and the old ones 
they had hitherto used tossed away. 

Geoffrey placidly cut a slice with the new knife and 
_ fork, and asked Dick if he wanted any more. 

The table had been spread for the mixed midday meal 
of dinner and tea which was common among frugal 
countryfolk. ‘The parishioners about here,’ continued 
Mrs. Day, not looking at any living being, but snatching 
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up the brown delf tea-things, ‘are the laziest, gossipest, 
poachest, jailest set of any ever I came among. And 
they'll talk about my teapot and tea-things next, I 
suppose!’ She vanished with the teapot, cups, and 
saucers, and reappeared with a tea-service in white china, 
and a packet wrapped in brown paper. This was re- 
moved, together with folds of tissue-paper underneath; 
and a brilliant silver teapot appeared. 

‘Tll help to put the things right,’ said Fancy sooth- 
ingly, and rising from her seat. “I ought to have laid 
out better things, I suppose. But’- (here she enlarged 
her looks so as to include Dick) ‘I have been away from 
home a good deal, and I make shocking blunders in my 
housekeeping.’ Smiles and suavity were then dispensed 
all around by this bright little bird. 

After a little more preparation and modification Mrs. 
Day took her seat at the head of the table, and during 
the latter or tea division of the meal presided with much 
composure. It may cause some surprise to learn that, 
now her vagary was over, she showed herself to be an 
excellent person with much common sense, and even 
a religious seriousness of tone on matters pertaining to 
her afflictions. 


VII Dick Makes Himself Useful 


THE effect of Geoffrey’s incidental allusions to Mr. 
Shiner was to restrain a considerable flow of spontaneous 
chat that would otherwise have burst from young Dewy 
along the drive homeward. And a certain remark he had 
hazarded to her, in rather too blunt and eager a manner, 
kept the young lady herself even more silent than Dick. 
On both sides there was an unwillingness to talk on any 
but the most trivial subjects, and their sentences rarely 
took a larger form than could be expressed in two or 
three words. 

Owing to Fancy being later in the day than she had 
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“promised the charwoman had given up expecting her; 


whereupon Dick could do no less than stay and see her 


ia 


comfortably tided over the disagreeable time of entering 
and establishing herself in an empty house after an ab- 
sence of a week. The additional furniture and utensils 
that had been brought (a canary and cage among the 
rest) were taken out of the vehicle, and the horse was 
unhamessed and put-in the plot opposite, where there 
was some tender grass. Dick lighted the fire already 
laid; and activity began to loosen their tongues a little. 

“There!’ said Fancy, ‘we forgot to bring the fire-irons!’ 

She had originally found in her sitting-room, to bear 
out the expression ‘nearly furnished’ which the school- 
manager had used in his letter to her, a table, three 


_ chairs, a fender, and a piece of carpet. This ‘nearly’ had 


been supplemented hitherto by a kind friend, who had 
lent her fire-irons and crockery until she should fetch 
some from home. 

Dick attended to the young lady’s fire, using his whip- 
handle for a poker till it was spoilt, and then flourishing 
a hurdle stick for the remainder of the time. 

‘The kettle boils; now you shall have a cup of tea,’ 
said Fancy, diving into the hamper she had brought. 

‘Thank you,’ said Dick, whose drive had made him 
ready for some, especially in her company. 

‘Well, here’s only one cup-and-saucer, as I breathel 


_ Whatever could mother be thinking about? Do you 


mind making shift, Mr. Dewy?’ 
‘Not at all, Miss Day,’ said that civil person. 
‘—And only having a cup by itself? or a saucer by 
itself?’ 
‘Don’t mind in the least.’ 
‘Which do you mean by that?’ 
‘I mean the cup if you like the saucer.’ 
‘And the saucer if I like the cup?’ 
‘Exactly, Miss Day.’ 
‘Thank you, Mr. Dewy, for I like the cup decidedly. 
Stop a mfnute; there are no spoons now!’ She dived into 
the hamper again, and at the end of two or three min- 
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utes looked up and said, ‘I suppose you don’t mind if I 
can’t find a spoon?’ 

‘Not at all,’ said the agreeable Richard. 

‘The fact is the spoons have slipped down some- 
where; right under the other things. O yes, here’s one, 
and only one. You would rather have one than not I 
suppose, Mr. Dewy?’ 

‘Rather not. I never did care much about spoons,’ 

“Then I'll have it. I do care about them, You must 
stir up your tea with a knife. Would you mind lifting 
the kettle off, that it may not boil dry?’ 

Dick leapt to the fireplace, and earnestly removed the 
kettle. 

“There! you did it so wildly that you have made your 
hand black. We always use kettle-holders; didn’t you 
learn housewifery as far as that, Mr. Dewy? Well, never 
mind the soot on your hand. Come here. I am going to 
rinse mine, too.’ 

They went to a basin she had placed in. the back 
room. “This is the only basin I have,’ she said. “Turn up 
your sleeves, and by that time my hands will be washed, 
and you can come.’ 

Her hands were in the water now. ‘O, how vexing!’ 
she exclaimed. “Ihere’s not a drop of water left for you 
unless you draw it, and the well is I don’t know how 
many furlongs deep; all that was in the pitcher I used 
for the kettle and this basin. Do you mind dipping the 
tips of your fingers in the same?’ 

‘Not at all. And to save time I won’t wait till you have 
done, if you have no objection?’ 

Thereupon he plunged in his hands, and they paddled 
together. It being the first time in his life that he had 
touched female fingers under water, Dick duly registered 
the sensation as rather a nice one. 

‘Really, I hardly know which are my own hands and 
which are yours, they have got so mixed up together,’ 
she said, withdrawing her own very suddenly. 

It doesn’t matter at all,’ said Dick, ‘at least as far as J 
am concerned,’ 
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‘There! no towel! Whoever thinks of a towel till the 
hands are wet?’ 

‘Nobody.’ 

‘“Nobody.” How very dull it is when people are so 
friendly! Come here, Mr. Dewy. Now do you think you 
could lift the lid of that box with your elbow, and then, 
with something or other, take out a towel you will find 
under the clean clothes? Be sure don’t touch any of 
them with your wet hands, for the things at the top 
are all Starched and Ironed.’ 

Dick managed by the aid*‘of a-knife and fork to ex- 
tract a towel from under a muslin dress without wetting 
the latter; and for a moment he ventured to assume a 
tone of criticism. 

‘I fear for that dress,’ he said, as they wiped their 
hands together. 

‘What?’ said Miss Day, looking into the box at the 
dress alluded to. ‘O, I know what you mean—that the 
vicar will never let me wear muslin?’ 

oY es.” 

“Well, I know it is condemned by all orders in the 
church as flaunting, and unfit for common wear for girls 
who’ve their living to get; but we'll see.’ 

‘In the interest of the church I hope you don’t speak 
seriously.’ 

‘Yes, I do; but we’ll see.’ There was a comely deter- 
mination on her lip, very pleasant to a beholder who 
was neither bishop, priest, nor deacon. ‘I think I can 
manage any vicar’s views about me if he’s under forty.’ 

Dick rather wished she had never thought of manag- 
ing vicars. 

‘I certainly shall be glad to get some of your delicious 
tea,’ he said in rather a free way, yet modestly, as be- 
came one in a position between that of visitor and in- 
mate, and looking wistfully at his lonely saucer. 

‘So shall I. Now is there anything else we want, Mr. 
Dewy?’ 

‘I really think there’s nothing else, Miss Day.’ 

She prepared to sit down, looking musingly out of the 
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window at Smart’s enjoyment of the rich grass. ‘Nobody 
seems to care about me,’ she murmured, with large lost 
eyes fixed upon the sky beyond Smart. 

‘Perhaps Mr. Shiner does,’ said Dick, in the tone of a 
slightly injured man. 

Yes, I forgot—he does, I know.’ Dick precipitately re- 
gretted that he had suggested Shiner ‘since it had pro- 
duced such a miserable result as this. 

‘Tl warrant you'll care for somebody) very much in- 
deed another day, won’t you, Mr. Dewy?’ she continued, 
looking very feelingly into the mathematical centre of 
his eyes. 

‘Ah, T’ll warrant I shall,’ said Dick, feelingly too, and 
looking back into her dark pupils, whereupon they were 
turned aside. 

‘I meant,’ she went on, preventing him from speaking 
just as he was going to narrate a forcible story about his 
feelings; ‘I meant that nobody comes to see “if I have 
returned—not even the vicar.’ 

‘If you want to see him, I'll call at the vicarage directly 
we have had some tea,’ 

‘No, no! Don’t let him come down here, whatever you 
do, whilst I am in such a state of disarrangement. Par- 
sons look so miserable and awkward when one’s house 
is in a muddle; walking about and making impossible 
suggestions in quaint academic phrases till your flesh 
creeps and you wish them dead. Do you take sugar?’ 

Mr. Maybold was at this instant seen coming up the 
path. 

“There! That's he coming! How I wish you were not 
here!—that is, how awkward—dear, dear!’ she exclaimed, 
with a quick ascent of blood to her face, and irritated 
with Dick rather than the vicar, as it seemed. 

‘Pray don’t be alarmed on my account, Miss Day— 
good-afternoon!’ said Dick in a huff, putting on his hat 
and leaving the room hastily by the back-door. 

‘The horse was caught and put in, and on mounting 
the shafts to start he saw through the window the vicar, 
standing upon some books piled in a chair, and driving 
a nail into the wall; Fancy, with a demure glance, hold- 
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ing the canary-cage up to him as if she had never in her 
life thought of anything but vicars and canaries. 


VIII Dick Meets His Father 


FOR several minutes Dick drove along homeward, with 
the inner eye of reflection so anxiously set on his pas- 
sages at arms with Fancy that the road and scenery. were 
as a thin mist over the real.pictures of his mind. Was 
she a coquette? The balance between the evidence that 
she did love him and that she did not was so nicely 
struck that his opinion had no stability. She had let him 
put his hand upon hers; she had allowed her gaze to 
drop plumb into the depths of his—his into hers—three 
or four times; her manner had been very free with regard 
to the basin and towel; she had appeared vexed at the 
mention of Shiner. On the other hand, she had driven 
him about the house like a quiet dog or cat, said Shiner 
cared for her, and seemed anxious that Mr. Maybold 
should do the same. 

Thinking thus as he neared the handpost at Mell- 
stock Cross, sitting on the front board of the spring-cart 
—his legs on the outside, and his whole frame jigging 
up and down like a candle-flame to the time of Smart’s 
trotting—who should he see coming down the hill but 
his father in the light wagon, quivering up and down 
on a smaller scale of shakes, those merely caused by the 
stones in the road. They were soon crossing each other’s 
front. 

“‘Weh-hey!’ said the tranter to Smiler. 

“Wel-hey!’ said Dick to Smart, in an echo of the 
same voice. 

“Th’st hauled her back, I suppose?’ Reuben inquired 
peaceably. 

‘Yes,’ said Dick, with such a clinching period at the 
end that it seemed he was never going to add another 
word. Smiler, thinking this the close of the conversation, 
prepared to move on. 
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“Wel-heyl’ said the tranter. ‘I tell thee what it is, 
Dick. That there maid is taking up thy thoughts more 
than’s good for thee, my sonny. Thou’rt never happy 
now unless th’rt making thyself miserable about her in 
one way or another.’ : 

‘I don’t know about that, father,’ said Dick rather 
stupidly. 

‘But I do—Wey, Smilerl—Od rot the women, ’tis 
nothing else wi’ "em nowadays but getting young men 
and leading ’em astray.’ 

‘Pooh, father! you just repeat what all the common 
world says; that’s all you do.’ 

‘The world’s a very sensible feller on things in jineral, 
Dick; very sensible indeed.’ 

Dick looked into the distance at a vast expanse of 
mortgaged estate. ‘I wish I was as rich as a squire when 
he’s as poor as a crow, he murmured; ‘I’d soon ask 
Fancy something,’ 

‘I wish so too, wi’ all my heart, sonny; that I do. 
Well, mind what beest about, that’s all.’ 

Smart moved on a step or two. ‘Supposing now, 
father—We-hey, Smart!l—I did think a little about her, 
and I had a chance, which I ha’n’t; don’t you think she’s 
a very good sort of—of—one?” 

‘Ay, good; she’s good enough. When you’ve made up 
your mind to marry, take the first respectable body that 
comes to hand—she’s as good as any other; they be all 
alike in the groundwork; ’tis only in the flourishes there’s 
a difference. She’s good enough; but I can’t see what the 
nation a young feller like you—wi’ a comfortable house 
and home, and father and mother to take care o’ thee, 
and who sent ’ee to a school so good that ’twas hardly 
fair to the other children—should want to go hollering 
after a young woman for, when she’s quietly making a 
husband in her pocket, and not troubled by chick nor 
chiel, to make a poverty-stric’ wife and family of her, 
and neither hat, cap, wig, nor waistcoat to set "em up 
with: be drowned if I can see it, and that’s the long and 
short o’t, my sonny!’ 

Dick looked at Smart’s ears, then up the hill; but no 
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reason was suggested by any object that met his gaze. 

‘For about the same reason that you did, father, I 
suppose.’ 

‘Dang it, my sonny, thou’st got me there!’ And the 
tranter gave vent to a grim admiration, with the mien 
of a man who was too magnanimous not to appreciate 
artistically a slight rap on the knuckles, even if they 
were his own. 

“Whether or no,’ said Dick, ‘I asked her a thing going 
along the road.’ 

‘Come to that, is it? Turk!-won’t thy mother be in a 
taking! Well, she’s ready, I don’t doubt?’ 

‘I didn’t ask her anything about having me; and if 
you'll let me speak, I'll tell ’ee what I want to know. I 
just said, Did she care about me?’ 

‘Piph-ph-ph!’ 

‘And then she said nothing for a quarter of a mile, 
and then she said she didn’t know. Now, what I want 
to know is, what was the meaning of that speech?’ The 
latter words were spoken resolutely, as if he didn’t care 
for the ridicule of all the fathers in creation. 

“The meaning of that speech is,’ the tranter replied 
deliberately, ‘that the meaning is meant to be rather hid 
at present. Well, Dick, as an honest father to thee, I 
don’t pretend to deny what you d’know well enough; 
that is, that her father being rather better in the pocket 
than we, I should welcome her ready enough if it must 
be somebody.’ 

‘But what d’ye think she really did mean?’ said the 
unsatisfied Dick. 

‘I’m afeard I am not o’ much account in guessing, es- 
pecially as I was not there when she said it, and seeing 
that your mother was the only ’ooman I ever cam’ into 
such close quarters as that with,’ 

‘And what did mother say to you when you asked 
her?’ said Dick musingly. 

‘I don’t see that that will help ’ee.’ 

“The principle is the same.’ * 

‘Well—ay: what did she say? Let’s see. I was oiling 
my working-day boots without taking ’em off and wi’ 
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my head hanging down, when she just brushed on by 
the garden hatch like a flittering leaf. “Ann,” I said says 
I, and then,—but, Dick, I’m afeard ’twill be no help to 
thee; for we were such a rum couple, your mother and I, 
leastways one half was, that is myself—and your moth- 
er’s charms was more in the manner than the material.’ 

‘Never mind! “Ann,” said you.’ 

‘“Ann,” said I, as I was saying .. . “Ann,” I said to 
her when I was oiling my working-day boots wi’ my 
head hanging down, “Woot hae me?” .... What 
came next I can’t quite call up at this distance o’ time. 
Perhaps your mother would know,—she’s got a better 
memory for her little triumphs than I. However, the 
long and the short o’ the story is that we were married 
somehow, as I found afterwards. "Twas on White Tues- 
day,—Mellstock Club walked the same day, every man 
two and two, and a fine day ’twas,—hot as fire; how the 
sun did strike down upon my back going to church! I 
well can mind what a bath o’ sweating I was in, body 
and soul! But Fance will ha’ thee, Dick—she won’t walk 
with another chap—no such good luck,’ 

‘I don’t know about that,’ said Dick, whipping at 
Smart’s flank in a fanciful way which, as Smart knew, 
meant nothing in connection with going on. “There’s 
Pa’son Maybold, too—that’s all against me.’ ; 

‘What about he? She’s never been stuffing into thy 
innocent heart that he’s in love with her? Lord, the 
vanity o’ maidens!’ 

‘No, no. But he called, and she looked at him in such 
a way, and at me in such a way—quite different the 
ways were,—and as I was coming off there was he hang- 
ing up her birdcage.’ 

“Well, why shouldn’t the man hang up her birdcage? 
Turk seize it all, what’s that got to do wi’ it? Dick, that 
thou beest a white-lyvered chap I don’t say, but if thou 
beestn’t as mad as a cappel-faced bull let me smile no 
more.’ 

‘O, ay.’ 

‘And what’s think now, Dick?’ 

‘I don’t know.’ 
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 ‘Here’s another pretty kettle o’ fish for thee. Who — 


dye think’s the bitter weed in our being turned out? 
Did our party tell ’ee?’ 

‘No. Why, Pa’son Maybold, I suppose.’ 

_ ‘Shiner,—because he’s in love with thy young woman, 
and d’want to see her young figure sitting up at that 
queer instrument, and her young fingers rum-strumming 
upon the keys,’ 

A sharp ado of sweet and bitter was going on in Dick 
during this communication from his father.“Shiner’s a 
fool!—no, that’s not it; I don’t-believe any such thing, 
father. Why, Shiner would never take a bold step like 
that unless she’d been a little made up to, and had taken 
it kindly. Pooh? 

“Who’s to say she didn’t?’ 

‘T do.’ 

“The more fool you.’ 

“Why, father of me?’ 

“Has she ever done more to thee?’ 

‘No!’ 

“Then she has done as much to he—rot ’em! Now, 
Dick, this is how a maid is. She'll swear she’s dying for 
thee, and she is dying for thee, and she will die for 
thee; but she’ll fling a look over t’other shoulder at an- 
other young feller, though never leaving off dying for thee 
just the same.’ 

‘She’s not dying for me, and so she didn’t fling a look 
at him.’ 

‘But she may be dying for him, for she looked at thee.’ 

‘I don’t know what to make of it at all,’ said Dick 
gloomily. 

‘All I can make of it is,’ the tranter said, raising his 
whip, arranging his different joints and muscles, and 
motioning to the horse to move on, ‘that if you can’t 
read a maid’s mind by her motions, nature d’seem to say 
thou’st ought to be a bachelor. Clk, clk! Smiler!’ And 
the tranter moved on. 

Dick held Smart’s rein firmly, and the whole concern 
of horse, cart, and man remained rooted in the lane. 
How long this condition would have lasted is unknown, 


~ 
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had not Dick’s thoughts, after adding up numerous 
items of misery, gradually wandered round to the fact 
that as something must be done it could not be done by 
staying there all night. 

Reaching home he went up to his bedroom, shut 
the door as if he were going to be seen no more in this 
life, and taking a sheet of paper and uncorking the ink- 
bottle he began a letter. The dignity of the writers mind 
was so powerfully apparent in every line of this effusion 
that it obscured the logical sequence of facts and inten- 
tions to an appreciable degree; and it was not at all clear 
to a reader whether he there and then left off loving 
Miss Fancy Day; whether he had never loved her seri- 
ously and never meant to; whether he had been dying 
up to the present moment and now intended to get well 
again; or whether he had hitherto been in good health 
and intended to die for her forthwith. 

He put this letter in an envelope, sealed it up, directed 
it in a stern handwriting of straight dashes—easy flour- 
ishes being rigorously excluded. He walked with it in his 
pocket down the lane in strides not an inch less than three 
feet long. Reaching her gate he put on a resolute expres- 
sion—then put it off again, turned back homeward, tore 
up his letter, and sat down. 

That letter was altogether in a wrong tone—that he 
must own. A heartless man-of-the-world tone was what 
the juncture required. That he rather wanted her, and 
rather did not want her—the latter for choice; but that 
as a member of society he didn’t mind making a query 
in jaunty terms, which could only be answered in the 
same way: did she mean anything by her bearing towards 
him, or did she not? 

This letter was considered so satisfactory in every way 
that, being put into the hands of a little boy and the or- 
der given that he was to run with it to the school, he 
was told in addition not to look behind him if Dick called 
after him to bring it back, but to run along with it just 
the same. Having taken this precaution against vacil- 
lation Dick watched his messenger down the road, and 
turned into the house whistling an air in such ghastly 
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very furthest removed from that which was instinctive in 
such a youth, 

The letter was left as ordered: the next morning came 
and passed—and no answer. The next. The next. Friday 
night came. Dick resolved that if no answer or sign were 
given by her the next day, on Sunday he would meet her 
face to face, and have it all out by word of mouth. 

‘Dick,’ said his father, coming in from the garden at 
that moment—in each hand a hive of bees tied ina cloth 
to prevent their egress—‘I think you'd better take these 
‘two swarms of bees to Mrs. Maybold’s to-morrow, instead 
0’ me, and [’ll go wi’ Smiler and the wagon.’ 

It was a relief; for Mrs. Maybold, the vicar’s mother, 
who had just taken into her head a fancy for keeping bees 

(pleasantly disguised under the pretence of its being an 
economical wish to produce her own honey), lived near 
the watering-place of Budmouth Regis, ten miles off, and 
the business of transporting the hives thither would oc- 
cupy the whole day, and to some extent annihilate the 
vacant time between this evening and the coming Sunday. 
The best spring-cart was washed throughout, the axles 
oiled, and the bees placed therein for the journey. 


Part the Third Summer 
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I Driving Out of Budmouth 


AN easy bend of neck and graceful set of head; full and 
wavy bundles of dark-brown hair; light fall of little feet; 
pretty devices on the skirt of the dress; clear deep eyes; 
in short, a bunch of sweets: it was Fancy! Dick’s heart 
went round to her with a rush. 

The scene was the corner of Mary Street in Bud- 
mouth-Regis, near the King’s statue, at which point the 
white angle of the last house in the row cut perpendicu- 
larly an embayed and nearly motionless expanse of salt 
water projected from the outer ocean—to-day lit in 
bright tones of green and opal. Dick and Smart had just 
emerged from the street, and there on the right, against 
the brilliant sheet of liquid colour, stood Fancy Day; 
and she turned and recognized him. 

Dick suspended his thoughts of the letter and wonder 
at how she came there by driving close to the chains of 
the Esplanade—incontinently displacing two chairmen, 
who had just come to life for the summer in new clean 
shirts and revivified clothes, and being almost displaced 
in turn by a rigid boy rattling along with a baker's cart 
and looking neither to the right nor the left. He asked 
if she were going to Mellstock that night. 

“Yes, I’m waiting for the carrier,’ she replied, seeming, 
too, to suspend thoughts of the letter. 

‘Now I can drive you home nicely, and you save half 
an hour. Will ye come with me?’ 

As Fancy’s power to will anything seemed to have de- 
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parted in some mysterious manner at that moment, Dick 
settled the matter by getting out and assisting her into 
the vehicle without another word. 

The temporary flush upon her cheek changed to a 
lesser hue which was permanent, and at length their 
eyes met; there was present between them a certain feel- 
ing of embarrassment, which arises at such moments 
when all the instinctive acts dictated by the position 
have been performed. Dick, being engaged with the 
teins, thought less of this awkwardness than did Fancy, 
who had nothing to do but-to feel his presence, and to 
be more and more conscious of the fact that by accept- 
ing a seat beside him in this way she succumbed to the 
tone of his note. Smart jogged along, and Dick jogged, 
and the helpless Fancy necessarily jogged too; and she 
felt that she was in a measure captured and made a pris- 
oner. 

‘I am so much obliged to you for your company, Miss 
Day,’ he observed, as they drove past the two semicircu- 
lar bays of the Old Royal Hotel, where His Majesty 
King George the Third had many a time attended the 
balls of the burgesses. 

To Miss Day, crediting him with the same conscious- 
ness of mastery—a consciousness of which he was per- 
fectly innocent—this remark sounded like a magnani- 
mous intention to soothe her, the captive. 

‘I didn’t come for the pleasure of obliging you with 
my company,’ she said. 

The answer had an unexpected manner of incivility 
in it that must have been rather surprising to young 
Dewy. At the same time it may be observed that when 
a young woman returns a rude answer to a young man’s 
civil remark her heart is in a state which argues rather 
hopefully for his case than otherwise. 

There was silence between them till they had left the 
sea-front and passed about twenty of the trees that orna- 
mented the road leading up out of the town towards ~ 
Casterbridge and Mellstock. 

‘Though I didn’t come for that purpose either, I 
would have done it,’ said Dick at the twenty-first tree. 
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‘Now, Mr. Dewey, no flirtation, because it’s wrong, 
and J don’t wish it.’ 

Dick seated himself afresh just as he had been sitting 
before, arranged his looks very emphatically, and cleared 
his throat. 

‘Really, anybody would think you had met me on 
business and were just going to commence,’ said the 
lady intractably. 

‘Yes, they would.’ 

“Why, you never have, to be sure!’ 

This was a shaky beginning. He chopped round and 
said cheerily, as a man who had resolved never to spoil 
his jollity by loving one of womankind— 

‘Well, how are you getting on, Miss Day, at the pres- 
ent time? Gaily, I don’t doubt for a moment.’ 

‘I am not gay, Dick; you know that.’ 

‘Gaily doesn’t mean decked in gay dresses.’ 

‘I didn’t suppose gaily was gaily dressed. Mighty me, 
what a scholar you’ve grown!’ 

‘Lots of things have happened to you this spring, I 
see.” ; 

“What have you seen?’ 

‘O, nothing; I’ve heard, I mean!’ 

“What have you heard?’ 

‘The name of a pretty man with brass studs, and a 
copper ring, and a tin watch-chain, a little mixed up 
with your own. That’s all’ 

‘That’s a very unkind picture of Mr. Shiner, for that’s 
who you mean! The studs are gold as you know, and it’s 
a real silver chain; the ring I can’t conscientiously de- 
fend, and he only wore it once.’ 

‘He might have worn it a hundred times without 
showing it half so much,’ 

“Well, he’s nothing to me,’ she serenely observed. 

‘Not any more than I am?’ 

‘Now, Mr. Dewy,’ said Fancy severely, ‘certainly he 
isn’t any more to me than you are!’ 

‘Not so much?’ 

She looked aside to consider the precise compass of 
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that question. “That I can’t exactly answer,’ she replied 
with soft archness. 

As they were going rather slowly another spring-cart, 
containing a farmer, farmer’s wife, and farmer’s man, 
jogged past them; and the farmer's wife and farmer’s 
man eyed the couple very curiously. The farmer never 
looked up from the horse’s tail. 

“Why can’t you exactly answer?” said Dick, quicken- 
ing Smart a little, and jogging on just behind the farmer 
and farmer’s wife and man. 

As no answer came, and as their eyes had Hothing else 
to do, they both contemplated the picture presented in 
front, and noticed how the farmer’s wife sat flattened 
between the two men, who bulged over each end of the 
seat to give her room till they almost sat upon their re- 
spective wheels; and they looked too at the farmer’s wife’s 
silk mantle inflating itself between her shoulders like a 
balloon and sinking flat again at each jog of the horse. 
The farmer’s wife, feeling their eyes sticking into her 
back, looked over her shoulder. Dick dropped ten yards 
further behind. 

‘Fancy, why can’t you answer?’ he repeated. 

“Because how much you are to me depends upon how 
much I am to you,’ said she in low tones. 

‘Everything,’ said Dick, putting his hand towards hers 
ane Berne emphatic eyes upon the upper curve of her 
cheek. 

‘Now, Richard Dewy, no touching me! I didn’t say in 
what way your thinking of me affected the question— 
perhaps inversely, don’t you see? No touching, sir! Look; 
goodness me, don’t, Dick!’ 

The cause of her sudden start was the unpleasant ap- 
pearance over Dick’s right shoulder of an empty timber- 
wagon and four journeymen-carpenters reclining in lazy 
postures inside it, their eyes directed upwards at various 
oblique angles into the surrounding world, the chief ob- 
ject of their existence being apparently to criticize to the 
very backbone and marrow every animate object that 
came within the compass of their vision. This difficulty 
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of Dick’s was overcome by trotting on till the wagon 
and carpenters were beginning to look rather misty by 
reason of a film of dust that accompanied their wagon- 
wheels and rose around their heads like a fog. 

‘Say you love me, Fancy.’ 

‘No, Dick, certainly not; ’tisn’t time to do that yet.’ 

“Why, Fancy?’ 

‘““Miss Day” is better at present—don’t mind my say- 
ing so; and I ought not to have called you Dick,’ 

‘Nonsense! when you know that I would do anything 
on earth for your love. Why, you make any one think 
that loving is a thing that can be done and undone, and 
put on and put off at a mere whim,’ 

‘No, no, I don’t,’ she said gently; ‘but there are things 
which tell me I ought not to give way to much thinking 
about you, even if—’ 

‘But you want to, don’t you? Yes, say you do; it is best 
to be truthful. Whatever they may say about a woman’s 
right to conceal where her love lies, and pretend it 
doesn’t exist, and things like that, it is not best; I do 
know it, Fancy. And an honest woman in that, as well 
as in all her daily concerns, shines most brightly, and is 
thought most of in the long-run,’ 

“Well, then, perhaps, Dick, I do love you a little,’ she 
whispered tenderly; ‘but I wish you wouldn’t say any 
more now.’ 

‘I won’t say any more now, then, if you don’t like it, 
dear. But you do love me a little, don’t you?’ 

‘Now you ought not to want me to keep saying things 
twice; I can’t say any more now, and you must be con- 
tent with what you have.’ 

‘I may at any rate call you Fancy? There’s no harm i in 
that.’ 

“Yes, you may.’ 

‘And you'll not call me Mr. Dewy any more?” 

‘Very well.’ 
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II Further Along the Road 


DICK’S spirits having risen in the course of these ad- 
missions of his sweetheart he now touched Smart with 
the whip; and on Smart’s neck, not far behind his ears. 
Smart, who had been lost in thought for some time, 
never dreaming that Dick could reach so far with a whip 
which, on this particular journey, had never been ex- 
tended further than his flank, tossed his head and scam- 
pered along with exceeding briskness, which was very 
pleasant to the young couple behind him till, turning a 
bend in the road, they came instantly upon the farmer, - 
farmer’s man, and farmer’s wife with the flapping man- 
tle, all jogging on just the same as ever. 

‘Bother those people! Here we are upon them again.’ 

‘Well, of course. They have as much right to the road 
as we.’ 

‘Yes, but it is provoking to be overlooked so. I like a 
toad all to myself. Look what a lumbering affair theirs 
is!’ The wheels of the farmer’s cart just as that moment 
jogged into a depression running across the road, giving 
the cart a twist, whereupon all three nodded to the left, 
and on coming out of it all three nodded to the right, 
and went on jerking their backs in and out as usual. 
“We'll pass them when the road gets wider.’ 

When an opportunity seemed to offer itself for carrying 
this intention into effect they heard light flying wheels 
behind,.and on their quartering there whizzed along past 
them a brand-new gig, so brightly polished that the 
spokes of the wheels sent forth a continual quivering 
light at one point in their circle, and all the panels glared 
like mirrors in Dick and Fancy’s eyes. The driver, and 
owner as it appeared, was really a handsome man; his 
companion was Shiner. Both turned round as they passed 
Dick and Fancy and stared with bold admiration in her 
face till they were obliged to attend to the operation of 
passing the farmer. Dick glanced for an instant at Fancy 
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while she was undergoing their scrutiny; then returned 
to his driving with rather a sad countenance. 

‘Why are you so silent?’ she said after a while, with 
real concern. 

‘Nothing.’ 

‘Yes, it is, Dick. I couldn’t help those people passing.’ 

‘I know that.’ 

“You look offended with me. What have I done?’ 

‘I can’t tell without offending you,’ 

‘Better out.’ 

‘Well,’ said Dick, who seemed longing to tell even at 
the risk of offending her, ‘I was thinking how different 
you in love are from me in Jove. Whilst those men were 
staring you dismissed me from your thoughts altogether 
and— 

“You can’t offend me further now; tell all!’ 

‘And showed upon your face a pleased sense of being 
attractive to em.’ 

‘Don’t be silly, Dick! You know very well I didn’t.’ 

Dick shook his head sceptically and smiled. 

‘Dick, I always believe flattery if possible—and it was 
possible then. Now there’s an open confession of weak- 
ness. But I showed no consciousness of it.’ 

Dick, perceiving by her look that she would adhere to 
her statement, charitably forbore saying anything that 
could make her prevaricate. The sight of Shiner, too, 
had recalled another branch of the subject to his mind; 
that which had been his greatest trouble till her com- 
pany and words had obscured its probability. 

‘By the way, Fancy, do you know why our quite is to 
be dismissed?’ 

‘No: except that it is Mr. Maybold’s wish for me to 
play the organ.’ 

‘Do you know how it came to be his wish?’ 

“That I don’t.’ 

“Mr. Shiner, being churchwarden, has persuaded the 
vicar; who, however, was willing enough before. Shiner, 
I know, is crazy to see you playing every Sunday; I sup- 
pose he'll turn over your music, for the organ will be 
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close to his pew. But—I know you have never encour- 
aged him?’ 

‘Never once!’ said Fancy emphatically, and with eyes 
full of earnest truth. ‘I don’t like him indeed, and I 
never heard of his doing this before! I have always felt 
that I should like to play in a church, but I never wished 
to turn you and your choir out; and I never even said 
that I could play till I was asked. You don’t think for a 
moment that I did, surely, do you?’ 

‘I know you didn’ t, dear.’ 

‘Or that I care the least morsel of a bit for him?” 

‘I know you don’t’ 

The distance between Budmouth and Mellstock was 
ten or eleven miles, and there being a good inn, “The 
Ship, four miles out of Budmouth, with a mast and 
cross-trees in front, Dick’s custom in driving thither was 
to divide his journey into three stages by resting at this 
inn going and coming, and not troubling the Budmouth 
stables at all, whenever his visit to the town was a mere 
call and deposit, as to-day. 

Fancy was ushered into a little tea-rroom and Dick 
went to the stables to see to the feeding of Smart. In 
face of the significant twitches of feature that were visi- 
ble in the ostler and labouring men idling around, Dick 
endeavoured to look unconscious of the fact that there 
was any sentiment between him and Fancy beyond a 
tranter’s desire to carry a passenger home. He presently 
entered the inn and opened the door of Fancy’s room. 

‘Dick, do you know, it has struck me that it is rather 
awkward my being here alone with you like this. I don’t 
think you had better come in with me.’ 

“‘That’s rather unpleasant, dear.’ 

‘Yes, it is, and I wanted you to have some tea as well 
as myself too, because you must be tired.’ 

‘Well, let me have some with you, then. I was denied 
once before, if you recollect, Fancy.’ 

“Yes, yes, never mind! And it seems unfriendly of me 
now, but I don’t know what to do.’ 

‘It shall be as you say, then.’ Dick began to retreat 
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with a dissatisfied wrinkling of face, and a farewell glance 
at the cosy tea-tray. 

‘But you don’t see how it is, Dick, when you speak like 
that,’ she said with more earnestness than she had ever 
shown before. “You do know that even if I care very 
much for you I must remember that I have a difficult 
position to maintain. The vicar would. not like me, as 
his schoolmistress, to indulge in a téte-d-téte anywhere 
with anybody.’ 

‘But I am not any body!’ exclaimed Dick. 

‘No, no, I mean with a young man; and she added 
softly, ‘unless I were really engaged to be married to 
him, 

‘Is that all? Then, dearest, dearest, why, we 1 be en- 
gaged at once, to be sure we will, and down I sit! There 
it is, as easy as a glove!’ 

‘Ah! but suppose I won’t! And, goodness me, what 
have I done!’ she faltered, getting very red. ‘Positively, 
it seems as if I meant you to say that!’ 

‘Let’s do it! I mean get engaged,’ said Dick. ‘Now, 
Fancy, will you be my wife?’ 

‘Do you know, Dick, it was rather unkind of you to 
say what you did coming along the road,’ she remarked 
as if she had not heard the latter part of his speech; 
though an acute observer might have noticed about her 
breast as the word ‘wife’ fell from Dick’s lips a soft silent 
escape of breaths, with very short rests between each. 

‘What did I say?’ 

‘About my trying to look attractive to those men in 
the gig.’ 

‘You couldn’t help looking so, whether you tried or 
no. And, Fancy, you do care for me?’ 

kes. 

“Very much?’ 

eS: 

‘And you'll be my own wife?’ 

Her heart quickened, adding to and withdrawing from 
her cheek varying tones of red to match each varying 
thought, Dick looked expectantly at the ripe tint of her 
delicate mouth, waiting for what was coming forth. 
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‘Yes—if father will let me.’ 

Dick drew himself close to her, compressing his lips 
and pouting them out as if he were about to whistle the 
softest melody known. 

‘O no!’ said Fancy solemnly. 

The modest Dick drew back a little. 

‘Dick, Dick, kiss me and let me go instantly!—here’s 
somebody coming!’ she whisperingly exclaimed. 


Half an hour afterwards Dick emerged from the inn, 
and if Fancy’s lips had been real cherries probably Dick’s 
would have appeared deeply stained. The landlord was 
standing in the yard. 

‘Heu-heu! hay-hay, Master Dewy? Ho-ho!’ he laughed, 
letting the laugh slip out gently and by degrees that it 
might make little noise in its exit, and smiting Dick un- 
der the fifth rib at the same time. “This will never do, 
upon my life, Master Dewy! calling for tay for a feymel 
passenger, and then going in and sitting down and hav- 
ing some too, and biding such a fine long time!’ 

‘But surely you know?’ said Dick, with great apparent 
surprise. “Yes, yes! Ha-ha!’ smiting the landlord under 
the ribs in return. 

“Why, what? Yes, yes; ha-ha!’ 

“You know, of course!’ 

‘Yes, of course! But—that is—I don’t.’ 

“Why, about—between that young lady and me?’ nod- 
ding to the window of the room that Fancy occupied. 

‘No; not I!’ said the innkeeper, bringing his eyes into 
circles. 

‘And you don’t!’ 

‘Not a word, I'll take my oath!’ 

‘But you laughed when I laughed.’ 

‘Ay, that was me sympathy; so did you when I 
laughed!’ 
me you don’t know? Goodness—not knowing 

at!’ : 

‘T’ll take my oath I don’t!’ 

‘O yes,’ said Dick, with frigid rhetoric of pitying as- 
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tonishment, ‘we’re engaged to be married, you see, and I 
naturally look after her.’ 

‘Of course, of course! I didn’t know that, and I hope 
ye'll excuse any little freedom of mine, Mr. Dewy. But it 
is a very odd thing; I was talking to your father very in- 
timate about family matters only last Friday in the 
world, and who should come in but Keeper Day, and 
we all then fell a-talking o’ family matters; but neither 
one o’ them said a mortal word about it; knowen me too 
so many years, and J at your father’s own wedding. 
’Tisn’t what I should have expected from an old neigh- 
bour!’ 

‘Well, to say the truth, we hadn’t told father of the 
engagement at that time; in fact, ’twasn’t settled.’ 

‘Ah! the business was done Sunday. Yes, yes, Sunday’s 
the courting day. Heu-heul’ 

‘No, ’twasn’t done Sunday in particular,’ 

‘After school-hours this week? Well, a very good time, 
a very proper good time.’ 

‘O no, ’twasn’t done then.’ 

‘Coming along the road to-day then, I suppose?’ 

‘Not at all; I wouldn’t think of getting engaged in a 
dog-cart.” 

‘Dammy—might as well have said at once the when 
be blowed! Anyhow, ’tis a fine day, and I hope next time 
you'll come as one.’ 

Fancy was duly brought out and assisted into the ve- 
hicle, and the newly affanced youth and maiden passed 
up the steep hill to the Ridgeway, and vanished in the 
direction of Mellstock. 


III A Confession 


IT was a morning of the latter summer-time; a morning 
of lingering dews, when the grass is never dry in the 
shade. Fuchsias and dahlias were laden till eleven o’clock 
with small drops and dashes of water, changing the col- 
our of their sparkle at every movement of the air; and 
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elsewhere hanging on twigs like small silver fruit. The 
threads of garden-spiders appeared thick and polished. 
In the dry and sunny places dozens of long-legged crane- 
flies whizzed off the grass at every step the passer took. 

Fancy Day and her friend Susan Dewy the tranter’s 
daughter were in such a spot as this, pulling down a 
bough laden with early apples. Three months had elapsed 
since Dick and Fancy had journeyed together from Bud- 
mouth, and the course of their love had run on vigor- 
ously during the whole time. There—had been just 
enough difficulty attending its-development, and just 
enough finesse required in keeping it private, to lend the 
passion an ever-increasing freshness on Fancy’s part, 
whilst, whether from these accessories or not, Dick’s 
heart had been at all times as fond as could be desired. 
But there was a cloud on Fancy’s horizon now. 

‘She is so well off—better than any of us,’ Susan Dewy 
was saying. “Her father farms five hundred acres, and she 
might marry a doctor or curate or anything of that kind 
if she contrived a little.’ 

‘I don’t think Dick ought to have gone to that gipsy- 
party at all when he knew I couldn’t go,’ replied Fancy 
uneasily. 

‘He didn’t know that you would not be there till it 
was too late to refuse the invitation,’ said Susan. 

‘And what was she like? Tell me.’ 

“Well, she was rather pretty, I must own,’ 

‘Tell straight on about her, can’t you! Come, do, 
Susan. How many times did you say he danced with 
her?’ 

‘Once,’ 

“Twice, I think you said?’ 

‘Indeed I’m sure I didn’t’ 

“Well, and he wanted to again, I expect.’ 

‘No; I don’t think he did. She wanted to dance with 
him again bad enough, I know. Everybody does with 
Dick, because he’s so handsome and such a clever 
courter.’ 

‘O, I wish!—How did you say she wore her hair?” 

‘In long curls,—and her hair is light, and it curls with- 
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out being put in paper: that’s how it is she’s so attrac- 
tive.’ 

‘She’s trying to get him away! yes, yes, she is! And 
through keeping this miserable school I mustn’t wear my 
hair in curls! But I will; I don’t care if I leave the school 
and go home, I will wear my curls! Look Susan, do! is 
her hair as soft and long as this?’ Fancy pulled from its 
coil under her hat a twine of her own hair and stretched 
it down her shoulder to show its length, looking at Susan 
to catch her opinion from her eyes. 

‘It is about the same length as that, I think,” said Miss 


ewy. 

Fancy paused hopelessly. ‘I wish mine was lighter, like 
hers!’ she continued mournfully. ‘But hers isn’t so soft, 
is it? Tell me, now.’ 

‘I don’t know,’ 

Fancy abstractedly extended her vision to survey a 
yellow butterfly and a red-and-black butterfly that were 
flitting along in company, and then became aware that 
Dick was advancing up the garden. 

‘Susan, here’s Dick coming; I suppose that’s because 
we've been talking about him,’ 

‘Well, then, I shall go indoors now—you won’t want 
me;’ and Susan turned practically and walked off. 

Enter the single-minded Dick, whose only fault at 
the gipsying, or picnic, had been that of loving Fancy 
too exclusively and depriving himself of the innocent 
pleasure the gathering might have afforded him, by sigh- 
ing regretfully at her absence,—who had danced with 
the rival in sheer despair of ever being able to get 
through that stale, flat, and unprofitable afternoon in 
any other way; but this she would not believe. 

Fancy had settled her plan of emotion. To reproach 
Dick? O no, no. ‘I am in great trouble,’ said she, taking 
what was intended to be a hopelessly melancholy survey 
of a few small apples lying under the tree; yet a critical 
ear might have noticed in her voice a tentative tone as 
o the effect of the words upon Dick when she uttered 

em. 

‘What are you in trouble about? Tell me of it,’ said 
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Dick earnestly. ‘Darling, I will share it with ’ee and help 
"ee. 
‘No, no: you can’t! Nobody can!’ 

‘Why not? You don’t deserve it, whatever it is. Tell 
me, dear.’ 

‘O, it isn’t what you think! It is dreadful: my own sin!’ 

‘Sin, Fancy!-as if you could sin! I know it can’t be.’ 

“Tis, ’tis!’ said the young lady, in a pretty little frenzy 
of sorrow. ‘I have done wrong, and I don’t like to tell it! 
Nobody will forgive me, nobody! and_ you above-all will 
not! . .. I have allowed myself to—to—fl—’ 

“What,—not flirt!’ he said, controlling his emotion as 
it were by a sudden pressure inward from his surface. 
“And you said only the day before yesterday that you 
hadn’t flirted in your life!’ 

“Yes, I did; and that was a wicked story! I have let 
another love me, and—’ 

‘Good G—! Well, I'll forgive you,—yes, if you 
couldn’t help it,—yes, I will!’ said the now dismal Dick. 
‘Did you encourage him?’ 

‘O,—I don’t know,—yes—no. O, I think so!’ 

“Who was it?’ 

A pause. 

‘Tell me!’ 

“Mr. Shiner.’ 

After a silence that was only disturbed by the fall of 
an apple, a long-checked sigh from Dick, and a sob from 
Fancy, he said with real austerity— 

“Tell it all;—every word!’ 

‘He looked at me, and I looked at him, and he said, 
“Will you let me show you how to catch bullfinches 
down here by the stream?” And ]—wanted to know very 
much—I did so long to have a bullfinch! I couldn’t help 
that!—and I said, “Yes!” and then he said, “Come here.” 
And I went with him down to the lovely river, and then 
he said to me, “Look and see how I do it, and then 
you'll know: I put this bird-lime round this twig, and 
then I go here,” he said, “and hide away under a bush; 
and presently clever Mister Bird comes and perches 
upon the twig, and flaps his wings, and you’ve got him 
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Leet you can say Jack”—something; O, O, O, I forget 
what!’ 

‘Jack Sprat,’ mournfully suggested Dick a the 
cloud of his misery. 

‘No, not Jack Sprat,’ she sobbed. 

‘Then ’twas Jack Robinson!’ he said with the emphasis 
of a man who had resolved to discover every iota of the 
truth or die. 

‘Yes, that was it! And then I put my hand upon the 
rail of the bridge to get across, and—That’s all’ 

‘Well, that isn’t much, either,’ said Dick critically and 
more cheerfully. ‘Not that I see what business Shiner 
has to take upon himself to teach you anything. But it 
seems—it do seem there must have been more than that 
to set you up in such a dreadful taking?” 

He looked into Fancy’s eyes. Misery of miseries!— 
guilt was written there still. 

‘Now, Fancy, you’ve not told me alll’ said Dick, rather 
sternly for a quiet young man. 

‘O, don’t speak so cruelly! I am afraid to tell now! If 
you hadn’t been harsh I was going on to tell all; now I 
can’t!’ 

“Come, dear Fancy, tell: come. I’ll forgive; I must— 
by heaven and earth, I must, whether I will or no; I love 
you sol’ 

‘Well, when I put my hand on the bridge, he touched 
it—’ 

‘A scampl’ said Dick, grinding an imaginary human 
frame to powder. 

‘And then he looked at me, and at last he said, “Are 
you in love with Dick Dewy?” And I said, “Perhaps I 
am!” and then he said, “I wish you weren’t then, for I 
want to marry you, with all my soul.”’ 

‘There’s a villain now! Want to marry youl’ And 
Dick quivered with the bitterness of satirical laughter. 
Then suddenly remembering that he might be reckoning 
without his host: ‘Unless, to be sure, you are willing to 
have him,—perhaps you are,’ he said, with the wretched 
indifference of a castaway. 
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‘No, indeed I am not!’ she said, her sobs just begin- ~ 
‘ning to take a favourable turn towards cure. 

“Well, then,’ said Dick, coming a little to his senses, 
‘you’ve been stretching it very much in giving such a 
dreadful beginning to such a mere nothing. And I know 
what you’ve done it for,—just because of that gipsy- 
party!’ He turned away from her and took five paces de- 
cisively, as if he were tired of an ungrateful country, in- 
cluding herself. “You did it to make me jealous, and I 
won't stand it!’ He flung the words to her over his 
shoulder and then stalked on, apparently very anxious to 
walk to the remotest of the Colonies that very minute. 

*O, O, O, Dick—Dick!’ she cried, trotting after him 
like a pet lamb and _ really seriously alarmed at last, 
‘you'll kill me! My impulses are bad—miserably wicked, 
-—and I can’t help it; forgive me, Dick! And I love you 
always; and those times when you look silly and don’t 
seem quite good enough for me,—just the same, I do, 
Dick! And there is something more serious, though not 
concerning that walk with him.’ 

“Well, what is it?’ said Dick, altering his mind about 
walking to the Colonies; in fact, passing to the other 
extreme, and standing so rooted to the road that he was 
apparently not even going home. 

“Why, this,’ she said, drying the beginning of a new 
flood of tears she had been going to shed, ‘this is the 
serious part. Father has told Mr. Shiner that he would 
like him for a son-in-law if he could get me;—that he 
has his right hearty consent to come courting me!’ 


IV An Arrangement 


“THAT is serious,’ said Dick, more intellectually than 
he had spoken for a long time. 

The truth was that Geoffrey knew nothing about his 
daughter’s continued walks and meetings with Dick. 
When a hint that there were symptoms of an attach- 
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ment between them had first reached Geoffrey’s ears he 
stated so emphatically that he must think the matter 
over before any such thing could be allowed that, rather 
unwisely on Dick’s part, whatever it might have been on 
the lady’s, the lovers were careful to be seen together no 
more in public; and Geoffrey, forgetting the report, did 
not think over the matter at all. So Mr. Shiner resumed 
his old position in Geoffrey’s brain by mere flux of time. 
Even Shiner began to believe that Dick existed for 
Fancy no more,—though that remarkably easy-going 
man had taken no active steps on his own account as 


yet. 

‘And father has not only told Mr. Shiner that,’ con- 
tinued Fancy, ‘but he has written me a letter to say he 
should wish me to encourage Mr. Shiner if ’twas con- 
venient!’ 

‘I must start off and see your father at once!’ said 
Dick, taking two or three vehement steps to the south, 
tecollecting that Mr. Day lived to the north, and coming 
back again. 

‘I think we had better see him together. Not tell him 
what you come for, or anything of the kind, until he 
likes you, and so win his brain through his heart, which 
is always the way to manage people. I mean in this way: 
I am going home on Saturday week to help them in the 
honey-taking. You might come there to me, have some- 
thing to eat and drink, and let him guess what your com- 
ing signifies, without saying it in so many words.’ 

‘We'll do it, dearest. But I shall ask him for you, flat 
and plain; not wait for his guessing.’ And the lover then 
stepped close to her, and attempted to give her one 
little kiss on the cheek, his lips alighting, however, on 
an outlying tract of her back hair by reason of an im- 
pulse that had caused her to turn her head with a 
jerk. ‘Yes, and I’ll put on my second-best suit and a 
clean shirt and collar, and black my boots as if *twas 
a Sunday. Twill have a good appearance, you see, and 
that’s a great deal to start with’ 

“You won’t wear that old waistcoat, will you, Dick?’ 

‘Bless you, no! Why, I—’ 
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‘I didn’t mean to be personal, dear Dick,’ she said, 
fearing she had hurt his feelings. ‘ ’Tis a very nice waist- 
coat, but what I meant was, that though it is an excellent 
waistcoat for a settled-down man, it is not quite one for’ 

she waited, and a blush expanded over her face, and 
en she went on again)—‘for going courting in.’ 

‘No, I’ll wear my best winter one, with the leather 
lining, that mother made. It is a beautiful, handsome 
waistcoat inside, yes, as ever anybody saw. In fact, only 
the other day, I unbuttoned it to show a chap that very 
lining, and he said it was-the strongest, handsomest 
fone you could wish to see on the king’s waistcoat him- 
self.’ 

‘I don’t quite know what to wear,’ she said, as if her 
habitual indifference alone to dress had kept back so 
important a subject till now. 

“Why, that blue frock you wore last week.’ 

‘Doesn’t set well round the neck. I couldn’t wear 
that.’ 

‘But I shan’t care.’ 

‘No, you won’t mind.’ 

‘Well, then it’s all right. Because you only care how 
you look to me, do you, dear? I only dress for you, that’s 
certain.’ 

‘Yes, but you see I couldn’t appear in it again very 
well.’ 

‘Any strange gentleman you mid meet in your journey 
might notice the set of it, I suppose. Fancy, men in 
love don’t think so much about how they look to other 
women.’ It is difficult to say whether a tone of playful 
banter or of gentle reproach prevailed in the speech. 

‘Well then, Dick,’ she said, with good-humoured 
frankness, ‘I’ll own it. I shouldn’t like a stranger to see 
me dressed badly even though I am in love. ’Tis our 
nature, I suppose.’ 

“You perfect woman!’ 

“Yes; if you lay the stress on “woman”,’ she murmured, 
looking at a group of hollyhocks in flower, round which 
a crowd of butterflies had gathered like female idlers 
round a bonnet-shop. 
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‘But about the dress. Why not wear the one bhi wore 
at our party?’ 

‘That sets well, but a girl of the name of Bet Tallor, 
who lives near our house, has had one made almost like 
it (only in pattern, though of miserably cheap stuff), 
and I couldn’t wear it on that account. Dear me, I am 
afraid I can’t go now.’ 

‘O yes, you must; I know you will? said Dick, with 
dismay. ‘Why not wear what you've got on?’ 

‘What! this old one! After all, I think that by wearing 
my gtay one Saturday, I can make the blue one do for 
Sunday. Yes, I will. A hat or a bonnet, which shall it be? 
Which do I look best in?’ 

‘Well, I think the bonnet is nicest, more quiet and 
matronly.’ 

‘What's the objection to the hat? Does it make me 
look old?’ 

‘O no; the hat is well enough; but it makes you look 
rather too—you won’t mind me saying it, dear?” 

‘Not at all, for I shall wear the bonnet.’ 

‘—Rather too coquettish and flirty for an engaged 
young woman.’ 

She reflected a minute. ‘Yes; yes. Still, after all, the 
hat would do best; hats are best, you see. Yes, I must 
wear the hat, dear Dicky, because I ought to wear a 
hat, you know,’ 


Part the Fourth Autumn 


I Going Nutting 


DICK, dressed in his second-best suit, burst into Fancy’s 
sitting-room with a glow of pleasure on his face. 

It was two o’clock on Friday, the day before her con- 
templated visit to her father, and for some reason con- 
nected with cleaning the school the children had been 
given this Friday afternoon for pastime, in addition to 
the usual Saturday. 

‘Fancy! it happens just right that it is a leisure half 
day with you. Smart is lame in his near-foot-afore, and 
so, as I can’t do anything, I’ve made a holiday afternoon 
of it, and am come for you to go nutting with mel’ 

She was sitting by the parlour window with a blue 
frock lying across her lap and scissors in her hand. 

‘Go nutting! Yes. But I’m afraid I can’t go for an 
hour or so.’ 

‘Why not? ’Tis the only spare afternoon we may both 
have together for weeks.’ 

‘This dress of mine, that I am going to wear on Sun- 
day at Yalbury;—lI find it fits so badly that I must alter 
it a little, after all. I told the dressmaker to make it by 
a pattern I gave her at the time; instead of that, she did 
it her own way, and made me look a perfect fright.’ 

‘How long will you be?’ he inquired, looking rather 
disappointed. 

‘Not long. Do wait and talk to me; come, do, dear.’ 

Dick sat down. The talking progressed very favourably 
amid the snipping and sewing till about half-past two, 
at which time his conversation began to be varied by a 
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slight tapping upon his toe with a walking-stick he had 
‘cut from the hedge as he came along. Fancy talked and 
answered him, but sometimes the answers were so negli- 
gently given that it was evident her thoughts lay for the 
greater part in her lap with the blue dress. 

The clock struck three. Dick arose from his seat, 
walked round the room with his hands behind him, 
examined all the furniture, then sounded a few notes on 
the harmonium, then looked inside all the books he 
could find, then smoothed Fancy’s head with his hand. 
Still the snipping and sewing went on. 

The clock struck four. Dick fidgeted about, yawned 
privately; counted the knots in the table, yawned pub- 
licly; counted the flies on the ceiling, yawned horribly; 
went into the kitchen and scullery and so thoroughly 
studied the principle upon which the pump was con- 
structed that he could have delivered a lecture on the 
subject. Stepping back to Fancy, and finding still that 
she had not done, he went into her garden and looked 
at her cabbages and potatoes, and reminded himself that 
they seemed to him to wear a decidedly feminine aspect; 
then pulled up several weeds and came in again. The 
clock struck five, and still the snipping and sewing went 
on. 

Dick attempted to kill a fly, peeled all the rind off his 
walking-stick, then threw the stick into the scullery be- 
cause it was spoilt, produced hideous discords from the 
harmonium, and accidentally overturned a vase of flow- 
ers, the water from which ran in a rill across the table 
and dribbled to the floor, where it formed a lake, the 
shape of which, after the lapse of a few minutes, he be- 
gan to modify considerably with his foot till it was like a 
map of England and Wales. 

“Well, Dick, you needn’t have made quite such a 
mess,’ 

‘Well, I needn’t, I suppose.’ He walked up to the 
blue dress, and looked at it with a rigid gaze. Then an 
idea seemed to cross his brain. 

‘Fancy.’ 

‘Yes.’ 
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‘T thought you said you were going to wear your gray 
gown all day to-morrow on your trip to Yalbury, and in 
the evening too, when I shall be with you, and ask your 
father for you?’ 

‘So I am’ 

‘And the blue one only on Sunday?” 

“And the blue one Sunday.’ 

‘Well, dear, I shan’t be at Yalbury Sunday to see it.’ 

‘No, but I shall walk to Longpuddle church in the 
afternoon with father, and such lots of people will be 
looking at me there, you know; and it did set so badly 
round the neck.’ 

‘I never noticed it, and ’tis like nobody else would.’ 

‘They might,’ 

“Then why not wear the gray one on Sunday as well? 
"Tis as pretty as the blue one.’ 

‘I might make the gray one do, certainly. But it isn’t 
so good; it didn’t cost half so much as this one, and be- 
sides, it would be the same I wore Saturday,’ 

“Then wear the striped one, dear.’ 

‘I might,’ 

“Or the dark one.’ 

‘Yes, I might; but I want to wear a fresh one they 
haven’t seen,’ 

‘I see, I see,’ said Dick, in a voice in which the tones 
of love were decidedly inconvenienced by a considerable 
emphasis, his thoughts meanwhile running as follows: 
‘I, the man she loves best in the world, as she says, am 
to understand that my poor half-holiday is to be lost, 
because she warits to wear on Sunday a gown there is 
not the slightest necessity for wearing, simply, in fact, to 
appear more striking than usual in the eyes of the Long- 
puddle young men; and I not there, either.’ 

‘Then there are three dresses good enough for my 
eyes, but neither is good enough for the youths of Long- 
puddle,’ he said. 

‘No, not that exactly, Dick. Still, you see, I do want— 
to look pretty to them—there, that’s honest! But I 
shan’t be much longer.’ 

“How much?’ 
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‘A quarter of an hour,’ 

“Very well; I'll come in in a-quarter of an hour,’ 

“Why go away?’ 

‘I mid as well.’ 

He went out, walked down the road, and sat upon a 
gate. Here he meditated and meditated, and the more 
he meditated the more decidedly did he begin to fume, 
and the more positive was he that his time had been 
scandalously trifled with by Miss Fancy Day—that, so 
far from being the simple girl who had never had a 
sweetheart before, as she had solemnly assured him 
time after time, she was, if not a flirt, a woman who had 
had no end of admirers; a girl most certainly too anxious 
about her frocks; a girl, whose feelings, though warm, 
were not deep; a girl who cared a great deal too much 
how she appeared in the eyes of other men. “What she 
loves best in the world,’ he thought, with an incipient 
spice of his father’s grimness, ‘is her hair and complex- 
ion. What she loves next best, her gowns and hats; what 
she loves next best, myself, perhaps!’ 

Suffering great anguish at this disloyalty in himself 
and harshness to his darling, yet disposed to persevere in 
it, a horribly cruel thought crossed his mind. He would 
not call for her, as he had promised, at the end of a 
quarter of an hour! Yes, it would be a punishment she 
well deserved. Although the best part of the afternoon 
had been wasted he would go nutting as he had in- 
tended, and go by himself. 

He leaped over the gate, and pushed up the lane for 
nearly two miles, till a winding path called Snail-Creep 
sloped up a hill and entered a hazel copse by a hole like 
a rabbit’s burrow. In he plunged, vanished among the 
bushes, and in a short time there was no sign of his ex- 
istence upon earth save an occasional rustling of boughs 
and snapping of twigs in divers points of Grey's Wood. 

Never man nutted as Dick nutted that afternoon. He 
worked like a galley slave. Half-hour after half-hour 
passed away, and still he gathered without ceasing. At 
last, when the sun had set, and bunches of nuts could 
not be distinguished from the leaves which nourished 
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them, he shouldered his bag, containing quite two pecks 
of the finest produce of the wood, about as much use to 
him as two pecks of stones from the road, strolled down 
the woodland track, crossed the highway and entered 
the homeward lane, whistling as he went. 

Probably, Miss Fancy Day never before or after stood 
so low in Mr. Dewy’s opinion as on that afternoon. In 
fact, it is just possible that a few more blue dresses on 
the Longpuddle young men’s account would have clari- 
fied Dick’s brain entirely, and made him once more a 
free man. : Be 

But Venus had planned other developments, at any 
tate for the present. Cuckoo-Lane, the way he pursued, 
passed over a ridge which rose keenly against the sky 
about fifty yards in his van. Here, upon the bright after- 
glow about the horizon, was now visible an irregular 
shape, which at first he conceived to be a bough stand- 
ing a little beyond the line of its neighbours. Then it 
seemed to move, and, as he advanced still further, there 
was no doubt that it was a living being sitting in the 
bank, head bowed on hand. The grassy margin entirely 
prevented his footsteps from being heard, and it was not 
till he was close that the figure recognized him. Up it 
sprang, and he was face to face with Fancy. 

‘Dick, Dick! O, is it you, Dick!’ 

‘Yes, Fancy,’ said Dick, in a rather repentant tone, 
and lowering his nuts. 

She ran up to him, flung her parasol on the grass, put 
her little head against his breast, and then there began 
a narrative disjointed by such a hysterical weeping as 
‘ss never surpassed for intensity in the whole history of 
ove. 

‘O Dick,’ she sobbed out, ‘where have you been away 
from me? O, I have suffered agony, and thought you 
would never come any more! ’Tis cruel, Dick; no ’tisn’t, 
it is justice! I’ve been walking miles and miles up and 
down Grey’s Wood, trying to find you, till I was wearied 
and worn out, and I could walk no further, and had 
come back this far! O Dick, directly you were gone I 
thought I had offended you and I put down the dress; 
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*tisn’t finished now, and I never will finish it, and Vl 
wear an old one Sunday! Yes, Dick, I will, because I 
don’t care what I wear when you are not by my side— 
ha, you think I do, but I don’t!—and I ran after you, 
and I saw you go up Snail-Creep and not look back once, 
and then you plunged in, and | after you; but I was too 
far behind. O, I did wish the horrid bushes had been 
cut down so that I could see your dear shape again! 
And then I called out to you and nobody answered, and 
I was afraid to call very loud lest anybody else should 
hear me. Then I kept wandering and wandering about, 
and it was dreadful misery, Dick. And then I shut my 
eyes and fell to picturing you looking at some other 
woman, very pretty and nice, but with no affection or 
truth in her at all, and then imagined you saying to your- 
self, “Ah, she’s as good as Fancy, for Fancy told me a 
story, and was a flirt, and cared for herself more than 
me, so now I’ll have this one for my sweetheart.” O, you 
won’t, will you, Dick, for I do love you so!’ 

It is scarcely necessary to add that Dick renounced 
his freedom there and then, and kissed her ten times 
over, and promised that no pretty woman of the kind 
alluded to should ever engross his thoughts; in short, 
that though he had been vexed with her all such vexa- 
tion was past, and that henceforth and for ever it was 
simply Fancy or death for him. And then they set about 
proceeding homewards, very slowly on account of 
Fancy’s weariness, she leaning upon his shoulder and in 
addition receiving support from his arm round her waist; 
though she had sufficiently recovered from her desperate 
condition to sing to him, “Why are you wandering here, 
I pray?’ during the latter part of their walk. Nor is it 
necessary to describe in detail how the bag of nuts was 
quite forgotten until three days later, when it was found 
among the brambles and restored empty to Mrs. Dewy, 
her initials being marked thereon in red cotton; and 
how she puzzled herself till her head ached upon the 
question of how on earth her meal-bag could have got 
into Cuckoo-Lane. 
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II Honey-Taking, and Afterwards 


SATURDAY evening saw Dick Dewy journeying on 
foot to Yalbury Wood, according to the arrangement 
with Fancy. 

The landscape being concave, at the going down of 
the sun everything suddenly assumed a uniform robe of 
shade. The evening advanced from sunset to dusk long 
before Dick’s arrival, and his progress during the latter 
portion of his walk through the trees was indicated by 
the flutter of terrified birds that had been roosting over 
the path. And in crossing the glades, masses of hot dry 
air that had been formed on the hills during the day 
greeted his cheeks alternately with clouds of damp night 
air from the valleys. He reached the keeper-steward’s 
house, where the grass-plot and the garden in front ap- 
peared light and pale against the unbroken darkness of 
the grove from which he had emerged, and paused at 
the garden gate. 

He had scarcely been there a minute when he beheld 
a sort of procession advancing from the door in his front. 
It consisted first of Enoch the trapper, carrying a spade 
on his shoulder and a lantern dangling in his hand; then 
came Mrs. Day, the light of the lantern revealing that she 
bore in her arms curious objects about a foot long in the 
form of Latin crosses (made of lath and brown paper 
dipped in brimstone—called matches by bee-masters); 
next came Miss Day with a shawl thrown over her head; 
and behind all, in the gloom, Mr. Frederic Shiner. 

Dick in his consternation at finding Shiner present 
was at a loss how to proceed, and retired under a tree 
to collect his thoughts. 

‘Here I be, Enoch,’ said a voice; and the procession ad- 
vancing further, the lantern’s rays illuminated the figure 
of Geoffrey awaiting their arrival beside a row of bee- 

hives in front of the path. Taking the spade from Enoch 
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he proceeded to dig two holes in the earth beside the 
hives, the others standing round in a circle except Mrs. 
Day, who deposited her matches in the fork of an apple- 
tree and returned to the house. The party remaining 
were now lit up in front by the lantern in their midst, 
their shadows radiating each way upon the garden-plot 
like the spokes of a wheel. An apparent embarrassment 
of Fancy at the presence of Shiner caused a silence in 
the assembly, during which the preliminaries of execu- 
tion were arranged, the matches fixed, the stake kindled, 
the two hives placed over the two holes, and the earth 
stopped round the edges. Geoffrey then stood erect, and 
rather more, to straighten his backbone after the digging. 

‘They were a peculiar family,’ said Mr. Shiner, regard- 
ing the hives reflectively. 

Geoffrey nodded. 

‘Those holes will be the grave of thousands!’ said 
Fancy. ‘I think ’tis rather a cruel thing to do.’ 

Her father shook his head. ‘No,’ he said, tapping the 
hives to shake the dead bees from their cells, ‘if you 
suffocate ’em this way, they only die once: if you fumi- 
gate ’em in the new way, they come to life again, and 
die o’ starvation; so the pangs o’ death be twice upon 
’em.’ 

‘I incline to Fancy’s notion,’ said Mr. Shiner, laughing 
lightly. 

‘The proper way to take honey, so that the bees be 
neither starved nor murdered, is a puzzling matter,’ said 
the keeper steadily. 

‘I should like never to take it from them,’ said Fancy. 

‘But ’tis the money,’ said Enoch musingly. ‘For with- 
out money man is a shadder!’ 

The lantern-light had disturbed many bees that had 
escaped from hives destroyed some days earlier, and, de- 
moralized by affliction, were now getting a living as 
marauders about the doors of other hives. Several flew 
round the head and neck of Geoffrey; then darted upon 

_ him with an irritated bizz. 

Enoch threw down the lantern and ran off and pushed 

his head into a currant bush; Fancy scudded up the 
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path; and Mr. Shiner floundered away helter-skelter 
among the cabbages. Geoffrey stood his ground, un- 
moved and firm as a rock. Fancy was the first to return, 
followed by Enoch picking up the lantern. Mr. Shiner 
still remained invisible. 

‘Have the craters stung ye?’ said Enoch to Geoffrey. 

‘No, not much—on’y a little here and there,’ he said 
with leisurely solemnity, shaking one bee out of his shirt 
sleeve, pulling another from among his hair, and two 
or three more from his neck. The rest looked on during 
this proceeding with a complacent sense of being out of 
it—much as a European nation in a state of internal 
commotion is watched by its neighbours. 

‘Are those all of them, father?’ said Fancy, when Geof- 
frey had pulled away five. 

“Almost all,—though I feel one or two more sticking 
into my shoulder and side. Ah! there’s another just be- 
gun again upon my backbone. You lively young mortals, 
how did you get inside there? However, they can’t sting 
me many times more, poor things, for they must be get- 
ting weak. They mid as well stay in me till bedtime now, 
I suppose.’ 

As he himself was the only person affected by this ar- 
rangement it seemed satisfactory enough; and after a 
noise of feet kicking against cabbages in a blundering 
progress among them the voice of Mr. Shiner was heard 
from the darkness in that direction. 

‘Is all quite safe again?’ 

No answer being returned to this query he apparently 
assumed that he might venture forth, and gradually 
drew near the lantern again. The hives were now re- 
moved from their position over the holes, one being 
handed to Enoch to carry indoors, and one being taken 
by Geoffrey himself. 

‘Bring hither the lantern, Fancy: the spade can bide.’ 

Geoffrey and Enoch then went towards the house, 
leaving Shiner and Fancy standing side by side on the 

garden-plot. 
“Allow me,’ said Shiner, stooping for the lantern and 
_ Seizing it at the same time with Fancy. 
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‘T can carry it,’ said Fancy, religiously repressing all in- 
clination to trifle. She had thoroughly considered that 
subject after the tearful explanation of the bird-catching 
adventure to Dick, and had decided that it would be 
dishonest in her as an engaged young woman to trifle 
with men’s eyes and hands any more. Finding that 
Shiner still retained his hold of the lantern she relin- 
quished it, and he, having found her retaining it, also 
let go. The lantern fell and was extinguished. Fancy 
moved on. 

‘Where is the path?’ said Mr. Shiner. 

‘Here,’ said Fancy. “Your eyes will get used to the dark 
in a minute or two.’ 

‘Till that time will ye lend me your hand?” 

Fancy gave him the extreme tips of her fingers and 
they stepped from the plot into the path. 

“You don’t accept attentions very freely.’ 

‘It depends upon who offers them.’ 

‘A fellow like me, for instance,’ 

A dead silence. 

‘Well, what do you say, Missie?’ 

‘It then depends upon how they are offered.’ 

‘Not wildly, and yet not careless-like; not purposely, 
and yet not by chance; not too quick nor yet too slow.’ 

“How then?’ said Fancy. 

‘Coolly and practically,’ he said. ‘How would that 
kind of love be taken?’ 

‘Not anxiously, and yet not indifferently; neither 
blushing nor pale; nor religiously nor yet quite wickedly.’ 

‘Well, how?’ 

‘Not at all.’ 


Geoffrey Day’s storehouse at the back of his dwelling 
was hung with bunches of dried horehound, mint, and 
sage; brown-paper bags of thyme and lavender; and long 
ropes of clean onions. On shelves were spread large red 
and yellow apples, and choice selections of early potatoes 
for seed next year;—vulgar crowds of commoner kind 
lying beneath in heaps. A few empty beehives were 
clustered around a nail in one corner, under which stood 
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two or three barrels of new cider of the first crop, each 
pons and squirting forth from the yet open bung- 
ole. 

Fancy was now kneeling beside the two inverted 
hives, one of which rested against her lap for conveni- 
ence in operating. upon the contents. She thrust her 
sleeves above her elbows, and inserted her small pink 
hand edgewise between each white lobe of honeycomb, 
performing the act so adroitly and gently as not to un- 
seal a single cell. Then cracking the piece off at the 
crown of the hive by a slight backward and forward 
movement she lifted each portion as it was loosened into 
a large blue platter placed on a bench at her side. 

‘Bother these little mortals!’ said Geoffrey; who was 
holding the light to her and giving his back an uneasy 
twist. ‘I really think I may as well go indoors and take 
em out, poor things! for they won’t let me alone. 
There’s two a-stinging wi’ all their might now. I’m sure 
I wonder their strength can last so long.’ 

‘All right, friend; P’ll hold the candle whilst you are 
gone,’ said Mr. Shiner, leisurely taking the light and al- 
lowing Geoffrey to depart, which he did with his usual 
long paces. 

He could hardly have gone round to the house-door 
when other footsteps were heard approaching the out- 
building; the tip of a finger appeared in the hole through 
which the wood latch was lifted, and Dick Dewy came 
in, having been all this time walking up and down the 
wood vainly waiting for Shiner’s departure. 

Fancy looked up and welcomed him rather con- 
fusedly. Shiner grasped the candlestick more firmly, and, 
lest doing this in silence should not imply to Dick with 
sufficient force that he was quite at home and cool, he 
sang invincibly—— 


‘“King Arthur he had three sons.” ’ 


‘Father here?’ said Dick. 
‘Indoors, I think,’ said Fancy, looking pleasantly at 
him. 
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Dick surveyed the scene and did not seem inclined to 
hurry off just at that moment. Shiner went on sing- 
ing— 

‘“The miller was drown’d in his pond, 
The weaver was hung in his yarn, 


And the d— ran away with the little tail-or, 
With the broadcloth under his arm.” ” 


‘That’s a terrible crippled rhyme, if that’s your rhyme!’ 
said Dick, with a grain of superciliousness in his tone. 

‘It’s no use your complaining to me about the rhyme!’ 
said Mr. Shiner. “You must go to the man that made it,’ 

Fancy by this time had acquired confidence. 

“Taste a bit, Mr. Dewy,’ she said, holding up to him 
a small circular piece of honeycomb that had been the 
last in the row of layers, remaining still on her knees 
and flinging back her head to look in his face; ‘and then 
I'll taste a bit too,’ 

‘And I, if you please,’ said Mr. Shiner. Nevertheless 
the farmer looked superior, as if he could even now 
hardly join the trifling from very importance of station; 
and after receiving the honeycomb from Fancy he 
turned it over in his hand till the cells began to be 
crushed, and the liquid honey ran down from his fingers 
in a thin string. 

Suddenly a faint cry from Fancy caused them to gaze 
at her. 

‘What’s the matter, dear?’ said Dick. 

‘It is nothing, but—O-o!—a bee has stung the inside 
of my lip! He was in one of the cells I was eating!’ 

“We must keep down the swelling or it may be seri- 
ous!’ said Shiner, stepping up and kneeling beside her. 
‘Let me see it.’ 

‘No, no!’ 

‘Just let me see it,’ said Dick kneeling on the other 
side; and after some hesitation she pressed down her lip 
with one finger to show the place. ‘O, I hope ’twill soon 
be better! I don’t mind a sting in ordinary places, but 
it is so bad upon your lip,’ she added with tears in her 
eyes, and writhing a little from the pain. 
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Shiner held the light above his head and pushed his 
face close to Fancy’s, as if the lip had been shown ex- 
clusively to himself, upon which Dick pushed closer, as 
if Shiner were not there at all. 

‘It is swelling,’ said Dick to her right aspect. 

‘It isn’t swelling,’ said Shiner to her left aspect. 

‘Is it dangerous on the lip?’ cried Fancy. ‘I know it is 
dangerous on the tongue.’ 

‘O no, not dangerous,’ answered Dick. 

‘Rather dangerous,’ had answered Shiner simultane- 
ously. 

‘I must try to bear it!’ said Fancy, turning again to 
the hives. 

‘Hartshorn-and-oil is a good thing to put to it, Miss 
Day,’ said Shiner with great concern, 

‘Sweet-oil-and-hartshorn I’ve found to be a good thing 
to cure stings, Miss Day,’ said Dick with greater con- 
cern. 

_ ‘We have some mixed indoors; would you kindly run 
and get it for me?’ she said. 

Now whether by inadvertence or whether by mis- 
chievous intention, the individuality of the you was so 
carelessly denoted that both Dick and Shiner sprang to 
their feet like twin acrobats, and marched abreast to the 
door; both seized the latch and lifted it, and continued 
marching on shoulder to shoulder in the same manner 
to the dwelling-house. Not only so but, entering the 
room, they marched as before straight up to Mrs. Day’s 
chair, letting the door in the oak partition slam so 

forcibly that the rows of pewter on the dresser rang like 
a bell. 

“Mrs. Day, Fancy has stung her lip and wants you to 
give me the hartshorn, please,” said Mr. Shiner, very close 
to Mrs. Day’s face. 

‘O, Mrs. Day, Fancy has asked me to bring out the 
hartshorn, please, because she has stung her lip!’ said 
Dick, a little closer to Mrs. Day’s face. 

‘Well, men alive! that’s no reason why you should eat 
me, I suppose!’ said Mrs. Day, drawing back. 

She searched in the corner-cupboard, produced the 
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bottle, and began to dust the cork, the rim, and every 
other part very carefully, Dick’s hand and Shiner’s hand 
waiting side by side. 

‘Which is head man?’ said Mrs. Day. ‘Now, don’t come 
mumbudgeting so close again. Which is head man?’ 

Neither spoke; and the bottle was inclined towards 
Shiner. Shiner, as a high-class man, would not look in the 
least triumphant, and turned to go off with it as Geoffrey 
came downstairs after the search in his) linen for con- 
cealed bees. 

‘O—that you, Master Dewy?” 

Dick assured the keeper that it was; and the young 
man then determined upon a bold stroke for the attain- 
ment of his end, forgetting that the worst of bold strokes 
is the disastrous consequences they involve if they fail. 

‘T’ve come on purpose to speak to you very particular, 
Mr. Day,’ he said, with a crushing emphasis intended for 
the ears of Mr. Shiner, who was vanishing round the door- 
post at that moment. 

‘Well, I’ve been forced to go upstairs and unrind my- 
self, and shake some bees out 0’ me,’ said Geoffrey, walk- 
ing slowly towards the open door and standing on the 
threshold. “The young rascals got into my shirt and 
wouldn’t be quiet nohow.’ 

Dick followed him to the door. 

‘I’ve come to speak a word to you,’ he repeated, look- 
ing out at the pale mist creeping up from the gloom of 
the valley. “You may perhaps guess what it is about.’ 

The keeper lowered his hands into the depths of his 
pockets, twirled his eyes, balanced himself on his toes, 
looked as perpendicularly downward as if his glance were 
a plumb-line, then horizontally, collecting together the 
cracks that lay about his face till they were all in the 
neighbourhood of his eyes. 

“Maybe I don’t know,’ he replied. 

Dick said nothing; and the stillness was disturbed only 
by some small bird that was being killed by an owl in the 
adjoining wood, whose cry passed into the silence with- 
out mingling with it. 
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‘T’ve left my hat up in chammer,’ said Geoffrey; ‘wait 
while I step up and get en.’ 

‘Tl be in the garden,’ said Dick. 

He went round by a side wicket into the garden, and 
Geoffrey went upstairs. It was the custom in Mellstock 
and its vicinity to discuss matters of pleasure and ordi- 
~ nary business inside the house, and to reserve the garden 
for very important affairs, a custom which, as is sup- 
posed, originated in the desirability of getting away at 
such times from the other members of the family when 
there was only one room for living in, though it was 
now quite as frequently practised by those who suffered 
_ ftom no such limitation to the size of their domiciles. 

The head-keeper’s form appeared in the dusky garden, 
and Dick walked towards him. The elder paused and 
leant over the rail of a piggery that stood on the left of 
the path, upon which Dick did the same; and they both 
contemplated a whitish shadowy shape that was moving 
about and grunting among the straw of the interior. 

‘T've come to ask for Fancy,’ said Dick. 

‘Td as lief you hadn’t.’ 

“Why should that be, Mr. Day?’ 

‘Because it makes me. say that you’ve come to ask 
what ye be’n’t likely to have. Have ye come for any- 
thing else?’ 

‘Nothing.’ 

“Then Tl just tell ’ee you’ve come on a very foolish 
ee D’ye know what her mother was?’ 

0. 

‘A teacher in a landed family’s nursery, who was fool- 
ish enough to marry the keeper of the same establish- 
ment; for I was only a keeper then, though now I’ve a 
dozen other irons in the fire as steward here for my lord, 
what with the timber sales and the yearly fellings, and 
the gravel and sand sales, and one thing and t’other. How- 
ever, d’ye think Fancy picked up her good manners, the 
smooth turn of her tongue, her musical notes, and her 
ae of books, in a homely hole like this?’ 

0.” 
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“‘D’ye know where?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Well, when I went a-wandering after her mother’s 
death she lived with her aunt, who kept a boarding- 
school, till her aunt married Lawyer Green—a man as 
sharp as a needle—and the school was broke up. Did ye 
know that then she went to the training-school, and 
that her name stood first among the Queen’s scholars of 
her year?’ 

‘T’ve heard so.’ 

‘And that when she sat for her certificate as Govern- 
ment teacher, she had the highest of the first class?’ 

end, ; 

“Well, and do ye know what I live in such a miserly 
way for when I’ve got enough to do without it, and why 
I make her work as a schoolmistress instead of living 
here?” 

‘No.’ 

“That if any gentleman, who sees her to be his equal 
in polish, should want to marry her, and she want to 
marry him, he shan’t be superior to her in pocket. Now 
do ye think after this that you be good enough for her?’ 

‘No.’ 

“Then good-night t’ee, Master Dewy.’ 

‘Good-night, Mr. Day.’ 

Modest Dick’s reply had faltered upon his tongue, and 
he turned away wondering at his presumption in asking 
for a woman whom he had seen from the beginning to 
be so superior to him, 


III Fancy in the Rain 


THE next scene is a tempestuous afternoon in the fol- 
lowing month, and Fancy Day is discovered walking 
from her father’s home towards Mellstock. 

A single vast gray cloud covered the country, from 
which the small rain and mist had just begun to blow 
down in wavy sheets, alternately thick and thin, The 
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trees of the fields and plantations writhed like miserable 
men as the air wound its way swiftly among them: the 
lowest portions of their trunks, that had hardly ever 
been known to move, were visibly rocked by the fiercer 
gusts, distressing the mind by its painful unwontedness, 
as when a strong man is seen to shed tears. Low-hanging 
boughs went up and down; high and erect boughs went 
to and fro; the blasts being so irregular, and divided into 
so many cross-currents, that neighbouring branches of 
the same tree swept the skies in independent motions, 
crossed each other, or became entangled. Across the 
- open spaces flew flocks of green and yellowish leaves 
which, after travelling a long distance from their parent 
trees, reached the ground and lay there with their under- 
sides upward. 

As the rain and wind increased, and Fancy’s bonnet- 
ribbons leapt more and more snappishly against her 
chin, she paused on entering Mellstock-Lane to consider 
her latitude, and the distance to a place of shelter. The 
nearest house was Elizabeth Endorfield’s in Higher Mell- 
stock, whose cottage and garden stood not far from the 
junction of that hamlet with the road she followed. 
Fancy hastened onward,’and in five minutes entered a 
gate which shed upon her toes a flood of water-drops as 
she opened it. 

‘Come in, chiel!’ a voice exclaimed before Fancy had 
knocked: a promptness that would have surprised her 
had she not known that Mrs. Endorfield was an exceed- 
ingly and exceptionally sharp woman in the use of her 
eyes and ears. 

Fancy went in and sat down. Elizabeth was paring 
potatoes for her husband’s supper. 

Scrape, scrape, scrape; then a toss, and splash went 
a potato into a bucket of water. 

Now as Fancy listlessly noted these proceedings of the 
dame she began to reconsider an old subject that lay up- 
permost in her heart. Since the interview between her 
father and Dick the days had been melancholy days for 
her. Geoffrey’s firm opposition to the notion of Dick as 
a son-in-law was more than she had expected. She had 
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frequently seen her lover since that time, it is true, and 
had loved him more for the opposition than she would 
have otherwise dreamt of doing—which was a happiness 
of a certain kind. Yet, though love is thus an end in it- 
self it must be believed to be the means to another end 
if it is to assume the rosy hues of an unalloyed pleasure. 
And such a belief Fancy and Dick were emphatically 
denied just now. 

Elizabeth Endorfield had a repute among women 
which was in its nature something between distinction 
and notoriety. It was founded on the following items of 
character. She was shrewd and penetrating; her house 
stood in a lonely place; she never went to church; she 
wore a red cloak; she always retained her bonnet indoors; 
and she had a pointed chin. Thus far her attributes were 
distinctly Satanic; and those who looked no further 
called her, in plain terms, a witch. But she was not 
gaunt, nor ugly in the upper part of her face, nor par- 
ticularly strange in manner; so that, when her more in- 
timate acquaintances spoke of her the term was sof- 
tened, and she became simply a Deep Body, who was as 
long-headed as she was high. It may be stated that Eliz- 
abeth belonged to a class of suspects who were gradually 
losing their mysterious characteristics under the admin- 
istration of the young vicar; though during the long 
reign of Mr. Grinham the parish of Mellstock had 
proved extremely favourable to the growth of witches. 

While Fancy was revolving all this in her mind, and 
putting it to herself whether it was worth while to tell 
her troubles to Elizabeth, and ask her advice in getting 
out of them, the witch spoke. 

“You be down—proper down,’ she said suddenly, drop- 
ping another potato into the bucket. 

Fancy took no notice. 

“About your young man.” 

Fancy reddened. Elizabeth seemed to be watching her 
thoughts. Really one would almost think she must have 
the powers people ascribed to her. 

‘Father not in the humour fort, hey?’ Another potato 
was finished and flung in. ‘Ah, I know about it. Little 
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birds tell me things that people don’t dream of my 
_ knowing.’ 

Fancy was desperate about Dick, and here was a 
chance—O, such a wicked chance!—of getting help; and 
what was goodness beside lovel 

‘I wish you’d tell me how to put him in the humour 
for it?’ she said. 

‘That I could soon do,’ said the witch quietly. 

‘Really? O, do; anyhow—I don’t care—so that it is 
done! How could I do it, Mrs. Endorfield?’ 

‘Nothing so mighty wonderful in it.’ 

‘Well, but how?’ 

‘By witchery, of course!’ said Elizabeth. 

‘No!’ said Fancy. 

“Tis, I assure ye. Didn’t you ever hear I was a witch?” 

‘Well,’ hesitated Fancy, ‘I have heard you called so.’ 

‘And you believed it?’ 

‘I can’t say that I did exactly believe it, for ’tis very 
horrible and wicked; but, O, how I do wish it was pos- 
sible for you to be one!’ 

‘So Iam. And [ll tell you how to bewitch your father 
to let you marry Dick Dewy.’ 

‘Will it hurt him, poor thing?’ 

“Hurt who?’ 

‘Father.’ 

‘No; the charm is worked by common sense, and the 
spell can only be broke by your acting stupidly,’ 

Fancy looked rather perplexed, and Elizabeth went 
on: 


‘This fear of Lizz—whatever ’tis— 
By great and small, 

She makes pretence to common sense, 
And that’s all. 


You must do it like this.’ The witch laid down her knife 
and potato, and then poured into Fancy’s ear a long and 
detailed list of directions, glancing up from the corner 
of her eye into Fancy’s face with an expression of sinister 
humour. Fancy’s face brightened, clouded, rose and sank, 
as the narrative proceeded. ‘There,’ said Elizabeth at 
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length, stooping for the knife and another potato, ‘do 
that, and you'll have him by-long and by-late, my dear.’ 

‘And do it I will!’ said Fancy. 

She then turned her attention to the external world 
once more. The rain continued as usual, but the wind 
had abated considerably during the discourse. Judging 
that it was now possible to keep an umbrella erect she 
pulled her hood again over her bonnet, bade the witch 
good-bye, and went her way. 


IV The Spell 


MRS. ENDORFIELD’S advice was duly followed. 

‘I be proper sorry that your daughter isn’t so well as 
she might be,’ said a Mellstock man to Geoffrey one 
morning. 

‘But is there anything in it?’ said Geoffrey uneasily, 
as he shifted his hat to the right. ‘I can’t understand the 
report. She didn’t complain to me a bit when I saw her,’ 

“No appetite at all, they say.’ 

Geoffrey crossed to Mellstock and called at the school 
that afternoon. Fancy welcomed him as usual, and asked 
him to stay and take tea with her. 

‘I be’n’t much for tea this time o’ day,’ he said, but 
stayed. 

During the meal he watched her narrowly. And to his 
great consternation discovered the following unprece- 
dented change in the healthy girl—that she cut herself 
only a diaphanous slice of bread-and-butter, and, laying 
it on her plate, passed the mealtime in breaking it into 
pieces, but eating no more than about one-tenth of the 
slice. Geoffrey hoped she would say something about 
Dick and finish up by weeping, as she had done after the 
decision against him a few days subsequent to the inter- 
view in the garden. But nothing was said, and in due 
time Geoffrey departed again for Yalbury Wood. 

“Tis to be hoped poor Miss Fancy will be able to 
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_ keep on her school,’ said Geoffrey's man Enoch to Geof- 
frey the following week, as they were shovelling up ant- 
hills in the wood. 

Geoffrey stuck in the shovel, swept seven or eight ants 
from his sleeve, and killed another that was prowling 
round his ear, then looked perpendicularly into the 
earth, as usual, waiting for Enoch to say more. “Well, 
why shouldn’t she?’ said the keeper at last. 

“The baker told me yesterday,’ continued Enoch, shak- 
ing out another emmet that had run merrily up his 
thigh, ‘that the bread he’ve left at that there school- 
house this last month would starve any mouse in the 
three creations; that ’twould so! And afterwards I had a 
pint o’ small down at Morts’s, and there I heard more.’ 

“What might that ha’ been?’ 

“That she used to have a pound o’ the best rolled but- 
ter a week, regular as clockwork, from Dairyman Viney’s 
for herself, as well as just so much salted for the helping 
girl, and the ’ooman she calls in; but now the same quan- 
tity d’last her three weeks, and then ’tis thoughted she 
throws it away sour.’ 

‘Finish doing the emmets, and carry the bag home- 
along.’ The keeper resumed his gun, tucked it under his 
arm, and went on without whistling to the dogs, who 
however followed with a bearing meant to imply that 
they did not expect any such attentions when their mas- 
ter was reflecting. 

On Saturday morning a note came from Fancy. He 
was not to trouble about sending her the couple of rab- 
bits as was intended, because she feared she should not 
want them. Later in the day Geoffrey went to Caster- 
bridge and called upon the butcher who served Fancy 
with fresh meat, which was put down to her father’s 
account, 

‘T’ve called to pay up our little bill, Neighbour Hay- 
lock, and you can gie me the chiel’s account at the same 
time.’ 

Mr. Haylock turned round three-quarters of a circle 
in the midst of a heap of joints, altered the expression 
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of his face from meat to money, went into a little office 
consisting only of a door and a window, looked very 
vigorously into a book which possessed length but no 
breadth; and then, seizing a piece of paper and scrib- 
bling thereupon, handed the bill. 

Probably it was the first time in the history of com- 
mercial transactions that the quality of shortness in a 
butcher’s bill was a cause of tribulation to the debtor. 
“Why, this isn’t all she’ve had in a whole month!’ said 
Geoffrey. 

‘Every mossel,’ said the butcher—‘(now, Dan, take 
that leg and shoulder to Mrs. White’s, and this eleven 
pound here to Mr. Martin’s)—you’ve been treating her 
to smaller joints lately, to my thinking, Mr. Day?’ 

‘Only two or three little scram rabbits this last week, 
as I am alive—I wish I had!’ 

“Well, my wife said to me—(Dan! not too much, not 
too much on that tray at a time; better go twice)—my 
wife said to me as she posted up the books: “Haylock,” 
she says, “Miss Day must have been affronted this sum- 
mer during that hot muggy weather that spoilt so much 
for us; for depend upon’t,” she says, “she’ve been trying 
John Grimmett unknown to us: see her account else.” 
"Tis little, of course, at the best of times, being only for 
one, but now ’tis next kin to nothing.’ 

‘T'll inquire,’ said Geoffrey despondingly. 

He returned by way of Mellstock, and called upon 
Fancy in fulfilment of a promise. It being Saturday the 
children were enjoying a holiday, and on entering the 
residence Fancy was nowhere to be seen. Nan the char- 
woman was sweeping the kitchen. 

“Where’s my da’ter?’ said the keeper. 

“Well, you see, she was tired with the week’s teaching, 
and this morning she said, “Nan, I shan’t get up till 
the evening.” You see, Mr. Day, if people don’t eat they 
can’t work; and as she’ve-gie’d up eating she must gie up 
working.’ 

“Have ye carried up any dinner to her?’ 

‘No; she don’t want any. ‘Uhere, we all know that such 
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_ things don’t come without good reason—not that I wish 
. te anything about a broken heart, or anything of the 
<ind,” 

Geoffrey's own heart felt inconveniently large just 
then. He went to the staircase and ascended to his 
daughter’s door. 

‘Fancy!’ 

“Come in, father.’ 

To see a person in bed from any cause whatever on a 
fine afternoon is depressing enough; and here was his 
only child Fancy not only in bed, but looking very pale. 
Geoffrey was visibly disturbed. 

‘Fancy, I didn’t expect to see thee here, chiel,’ he said. 
“What's the matter?’ 

‘Tm not well, father.’ 

“How’s that?’ 

‘Because I think of things.’ 

‘What things can you have to think o’ so mortal 
much?’ 

“You know, father.’ 

“You think I’ve been cruel to thee in saying that that 
penniless Dick o’ thine shan’t marry thee, 1 suppose?’ 

No answer, 

“Well, you know, Fancy, I do it for the best, and he 
isn’t good enough for thee. You know that well enough.’ 
Here he again looked at her as she lay. “Well, Fancy, I 
can’t let my only chiel die; and if you can’t live without 
en, you must ha’ en, I suppose.’ 

‘O, I don’t want him like that; all against your will, 
and everything so disobedient!’ sighed the invalid. 

‘No, no, ’tisn’t against my will. My wish is, now I d’see 
how ’tis hurten thee to live without en, that he shall 
marry thee as soon as we’ve considered a little. That’s 
my wish flat and plain, Fancy. ‘Uhere, never cry, my lit- 
tle maid! You ought to have cried afore; no need o’ cry- 
ing now ‘tis all over. Well, howsoever, try to step over 
and see me and mother-law to-morrow, and ha’ a bit of 

_ dinner wi’ us,’ 


‘And—Dick too?’ 
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‘Ay, Dick too, ’far’s I know.’ 

‘And when do you think you'll have considered, fa- 
ther, and he may marry me?’ she coaxed. 

‘Well, there, say next Midsummer; that’s not a day 
too long to wait.’ 

On leaving the schoo] Geoffrey went to the tranter’s. 
Old William opened the door. 

‘Is your grandson Dick in ’ithin, William?” 

‘No, not just now, Mr. Day. Though’ he’ve been at 
home a good deal lately.’ 

‘O, how’s that?’ 

‘What wi’ one thing, and what wi’ tother, he’s all in 
a mope, as might be said. Don’t seem the feller he used 
to. Ay, ’a will sit studding and thinking as if ’a were go- 
ing to turn chapel-member, and then do nothing but 
traypse and wamble about. Used to be such a chatty boy, 
too, Dick did; and now ’a don’t speak at all. But won’t 
ye step inside? Reuben will be home soon, ’a b’lieve.’ 

‘No, thank you, I can’t stay now. Will ye just ask 
Dick if he’ll do me the kindness to step over to Yalbury 
to-morrow with my da’ter Fancy, if she’s well enough? I 
don’t like her to come by herself, now she’s not so terri- 
ble topping in health,’ 

‘So I’ve heard. Ay, sure, I’ll tell him without fail? 


V_ After Gaining Her Point 


THE visit to Geoffrey passed off as delightfully as a visit 
might have been expected to pass off when it was the 
first day of smooth experience in a hitherto obstructed 
love-course. And then came a series of several happy days — 
of the same undisturbed serenity. Dick could court her 
when he chose; stay away when he chose,—which was 
never; walk with her by winding streams and waterfalls — 
and autumn scenery till dews and twilight sent them 
home. And thus they drew near the day of the Harvest 
Thanksgiving, which was also the time chosen for open- 
ing the organ in Mellstock Church, 
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It chanced that Dick on that very day was called away 
from Mellstock. A young acquaintance had died of con- 
sumption at Charmley, a neighbouring village, on the 
previous Monday, and Dick in fulfilment of a long-stand- 
ing promise was to assist in carrying him to the grave. 
When on Tuesday Dick went towards the school to 
acquaint Fancy with the fact it is difficult to say whether 
his own disappointment at being denied the sight of her 
triumphant début as organist, was greater than his vexa- 
tion that his pet should on this great occasion be de- 
prived of the pleasure of his presence. However, the in- 
telligence was communicated. She bore it as she best 
could, not without many expressions of regret and con- 
victions that her performance would be nothing to her 
now. 

Just before eleven o’clock on Sunday he set out upon 
his sad errand. The funeral was to be immediately after 
the morning service, and as there were four good miles 
to walk, driving being inconvenient, it became necessary 
to start comparatively early. Half an hour later would 
certainly have answered his purpose quite as well, yet at 
the last moment nothing would content his ardent mind 
but that he must go a mile out of his way in the direction 
of the school, in the hope of getting a glimpse of his 
Love as she started for church. 

Striking therefore into the lane towards the school, 
instead of across the ewelease direct to Charmley, he 
arrived opposite her door as his goddess emerged. 

If ever a woman looked a divinity Fancy Day appeared 
one that morning as she floated down those school 
steps, in the form of a nebulous collection of colours in- 
clining to blue. With an audacity unparalleled in the 
whole history of village-schoolmistresses at this date— 
partly owing, no doubt, to papa’s respectable accumula- 
tion of cash, which rendered her profession not alto- 
gether one of necessity—she had actually donned a hat 
and feather and lowered her hitherto plainly looped-up 
hair, which now fell about her shoulders in a profusion 
of curls. Poor Dick was astonished: he had never seen 
her look so distractingly beautiful before save on Christ- 
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mas-eve, when her hair was in the same luxuriant condi- 
tion of freedom. But his first burst of delighted surprise 
was followed by less comfortable feelings as soon as his 
brain recovered its power to think. 

Fancy had blushed;—was it with confusion? She had 
also involuntarily pressed back her curls. She had not 
expected him. 

‘Fancy, you didn’t know me for a moment in my fu- 
neral clothes, did you?’ 

‘Good-morning, Dick—no, really, I didn’t know you 
for an instant in such a sad suit.’ 

He looked again at the gay tresses and hat. ‘You’ve 
never dressed so charming before, dearest.’ 

‘I like to hear you praise me in that way, Dick,’ she 
said, smiling archly. ‘It is meat and drink to a woman. 
Do I look nice really?’ 

‘Fie! you know it. Did you remember,—I mean didn’t 
you remember about my going away to- day? 

‘Well, yes, I did, Dick; but, you know, I wanted to 
look well ;—forgive me.’ 

‘Yes, darling; yes, of course,—there’s nothing to for- 
give. No, I was only thinking that when we talked on 
Tuesday and Wednesday and Thursday and Friday 
about my absence to-day, and I was so sorry for it, you 
said, Fancy, so were you sorry, and almost-cried, and 
said it would be no pleasure to you to be the attraction 
of the church to-day since I could not be there,’ 

‘My dear one, neither will it be so much pleasure to 
me. ... But I do take a little delight in my life, I sup- 
pose,’ she pouted. 

‘Apart from mine?” 

She looked at him with perplexed eyes. ‘I know you 
are vexed with me, Dick, and it is because the first Sunday 
I have curls and a hat and feather since I have been here 
happens to be the very day you are away and won’t be 
with me. Yes, say it is, for that is it! And you think that 
all this week I ought to have remembered you wouldn’t 
be here to-day, and not have cared to be better dressed 
than usual. Yes, you do, Dick, and it is rather unkind!’ 

‘No, no,’ said Dick earnestly and simply, ‘I didn’t 
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think so badly of you as that. I only thought that—if 
you had been going away, I shouldn’t have tried new 
attractions for the eyes of other people. But then of 
course you and J are different, naturally.’ 

“Well, perhaps we are.’ 

“Whatever will the vicar say, Fancy?” 

‘I don’t fear what he says in the least!’ she answered 
proudly, ‘But he won’t say anything of the sort you 
think. No, no.’ 

‘He can hardly have conscience to, indeed.’ 

‘Now come, you say, Dick, that you quite forgive me, 
for I must go,’ she said with sudden gaiety, and skipped 
backwards into the porch. ‘Come here, sir;—say you for- 
give me, and then you shall kiss me;—you never have 
yet when I have worn curls, you know. Yes, just where 
you want to so much,—yes, you may!’ 

Dick followed her into the inner corner, where he was 
probably not slow in availing himself of the privilege 
offered. 

“Now, that’s a treat for you, isn’t it?’ she continued. 
“Good-bye, or I shall be late. Come and see me to-mor- 
row: you'll be tired to-night.’ 

Thus they parted, and Fancy proceeded to the church. 
The organ stood on one side of the chancel, close to and 
under the immediate eye of the vicar when he was in the 
pulpit and also in full view of the congregation. Here 
she sat down, for the first time in such a conspicuous 
position, her seat having previously been in a remote 
spot in the aisle. 

‘Good heavens—disgraceful! Curls and a hat and 
feather!’ said the daughters of the small gentry, who had 
either only curly hair without a hat and feather, or a 
hat and feather without curly hair. ‘A bonnet for church 
always!’ said sober matrons. 

That Mr, Maybold was conscious of her presence close 
beside him during the sermon; that he was not at al] an- 
gry at her development of costume; that he admired her, 
she perceived. But she did not see that he loved her dur- 
ing that sermon-time as he had never loved a woman 
before; that her proximity was a strange delight to him; 
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and that he gloried in her musical success that morning 
in a spirit quite beyond a mere cleric’s glory at the inau- 
guration of a new order of things. 

The old choir, with humbled hearts, no longer took 
their seats in the gallery as heretofore (which was now 
given up to the school-children who were not singers, 
and a pupil-teacher), but were scattered about with 
their wives in different parts of the church. Having noth- 
ing to do with conducting the service for almost the 
first time in their lives they all felt awkward, out of place, 
abashed, and inconvenienced by their hands. The tranter 
had proposed that they should stay away to-day and go 
nutting, but grandfather William would not hear of 
such a thing for a moment. ‘No,’ he replied reproach- 
fully, and quoted a verse: ‘ “Though this has come upon 
us let not our hearts be turned back, or our steps go out 
of the way.”’ 

So they stood and watched the curls of hair trailing 
down the back of the successful rival, and the waving of 
her feather as she swayed her head. After a few timid 
notes and uncertain touches her playing became mark- 
edly correct, and towards the end full and free. But, 
whether from prejudice or unbiased judgment, the ven- 
erable body of musicians could not help thinking that 
the simpler notes they had been wont to bring forth 
were more in keeping with the simplicity of their old 
church than the crowded chords and interludes it was 
her pleasure to produce. 


VI Into Temptation 


THE day was done, and Fancy was again in the school- 
house. About five o’clock it began to rain, and in rather 
a dull frame of mind she wandered into the schoolroom 
for want of something better to do. She was thinking— 
of her lover Dick Dewy? Not precisely. Of how weary 
she was of living alone; how unbearable it would be to 
return to Yalbury under the rule of her strange-tempered 
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step-mother; that it was far better to be married to any- 
body than do that; that eight or nine long months had 
yet to be lived through ere the wedding could take place. 

At the side of the room were high windows of Ham- 
hill stone, upon either sill of which she could sit by first 
mounting a desk and using it as a footstool. As the eve- 
ning advanced here she perched herself, as was her cus- 
tom on such wet and gloomy occasions, put on a light 
shawl and bonnet, opened the window, and looked out 
at the rain. 

The window overlooked a field called the Grove, and 
it was the position from which she used to survey the 
crown of Dick’s passing hat in the early days of their 
acquaintance and meetings. Not a living soul was now 
visible anywhere; the rain kept all people indoors who 
were not forced abroad by necessity, and necessity was 
less importunate on Sundays than during the week. 

Sitting here and thinking again—of her lover, or of 
the sensation she had created at church that day?—well, 
it is unknown—thinking and thinking she saw a dark 
masculine figure arising into distinctness at the fur- 
ther end of the Grove—a man without an umbrella. 
Nearer and nearer he came, and she perceived that he 
was in deep mourning, and then that it was Dick. Yes, 
in the fondness and foolishness of his young heart, after 
walking four miles in a drizzling rain without overcoat 
or umbrella and in face of a remark from his love that 
he was not to come because he would be tired, he had 
made it his business to wander this mile out of his way 
‘again from sheer wish of spending ten minutes in her 
presence. 

‘O Dick, how wet you are!’ she said, as he drew up 
under the window. ‘Why, your coat shines as if it had 
been varnished, and your hat—my goodness, there’s a 
streaming hat!’ 

‘O, I don’t mind, darling!’ said Dick cheerfully. “Wet 
never hurts me, though I am rather sorry for my best 
clothes. However, it couldn’t be helped; we lent all the 
umbrellas to the women. I don’t know when I shall get 
mine back.’ 
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‘And look, there’s a nasty patch of something just on 
your shoulder.’ 

‘Ah, that’s japanning; it rubbed off the clamps of poor 
Jack’s coffin when we lowered him from our shoulders 
upon the bier! I don’t care about that, for ’twas the last 
deed I could do for him; and ’tis hard if you can’t afford 
a coat for an old friend,’ 

Fancy put her hand to her mouth for half a minute. 
Underneath the palm of that little hand there existed 
for that half-minute a little yawn. 

‘Dick, I don’t like you to stand there in the wet. And 
you mustn’t sit down. Go home and change your things. 
Don’t stay another minute.’ 

‘One kiss after coming so far,’ he pleaded. 

‘If I can reach, then.’ 

He looked rather disappointed at not being invited 
round to the door. She twisted from her seated position 
and bent herself downwards, but not even by standing 
on the plinth was it possible for Dick to get his lips into 
contact with hers as she held them. By great exertion 
she might have reached a little lower; but then she 
would have exposed her head to the rain. 

‘Never mind, Dick; kiss my hand,’ she said, flinging it 
down to him. ‘Now, good-bye.’ 

‘Good-bye’ 

He walked slowly away, turning and turning again to 
look at her till he was out of sight. During the retreat 
she said to herself, almost involuntarily, and still con- 
scious of that morning’s triumph— 

‘T like Dick, and I love him; but how plain and sorry 
a man looks in the rain, with no umbrella, and wet 
through!’ 

As he vanished she made as if to descend from her 
seat; but glancing in the other direction she saw another 
form coming along the same track. It was also that of a 
man. He, too, was in black from top to toe; but he car- 
ried an umbrella. 

He drew nearer, and the direction of the rain caused 
him so to slant his umbrella that from her height above 
the ground his head was invisible, as she was also to him. 
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He passed in due time directly beneath her, and in look- 
ing down upon the exterior of his umbrella her feminine 
eyes perceived it to be of superior silk—less common at 
that date than since—and of elegant make. He reached 
the entrance to the building, and Fancy suddenly lost 
sight of him. Instead of pursuing the roadway as Dick 
had done he had turned sharply round into her own 
porch, 

She jumped to the floor, hastily flung off her shawl 
and bonnet, smoothed and patted her-hair till the curls 
hung in passable condition,-and listened. No knock. 
Nearly a minute passed, and still there was no knock. 
Then there arose a soft series of raps no louder than the 
tapping of a distant woodpecker, and barely distinct 
enough to reach her ears. She composed herself and 
flung open the door. 

In the porch stood Mr. Maybold. 

There was a warm flush upon his face and a bright 
flash in his eyes which made him look handsomer than 
she had ever seen him before. 

‘Good-evening, Miss Day.’ 

“Good-evening, Mr. Maybold,’ she said, in a strange 
state of mind. She had noticed, beyond the ardent hue 
of his face, that his voice had a singular tremor in it, 
and that his hand shook like an aspen leaf when he laid 
his umbrella in the corner of the porch. Without an- 
other word being spoken by either he came into the 


_ schoolroom, shut the door, and moved close to her. 
_ Once inside the expression of his face was no more dis- 


cernible by reason of the increasing dusk of evening. 

‘I want to speak to you,’ he then said; ‘seriously—on 
a perhaps unexpected subject, but one which is all the 
world to me—I don’t know what it may be to you Miss 
Day.’ 

No reply. 

‘Fancy, I have come to ask you if you will be my wife?’ 

_As a person who has been idly amusing himself with 

tolling a snowball might start at finding he had set in 
motion an avalanche, so did Fancy start at these words 


from the young vicar. And in the dead silence which 
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followed them the breathings of the man and of the 
woman could be distinctly and separately heard; and 
there was this difference between them—his respirations 
gradually grew quieter and less rapid after the enuncia- 
tion; hers, from having been low and regular, increased 
in quickness and force till she almost panted. 

‘I cannot, I cannot, Mr. Maybold—I cannot! Don’t 
ask me!’ she said. 

‘Don’t answer in a hurry!’ he entreated. ‘And do listen 
to me. This is no sudden feeling on my part. I have 
loved you for more than six months! Perhaps my late 
interest in teaching the children here has not been so 
single-minded as it seemed. You will understand my mo- 
tive—like me better, perhaps, for honestly telling you 
that I have struggled against my emotion continually, 
because I have thought that it was not well for me to 
love you! But I resolved to struggle no longer; I have 
examined the feeling; and the love I bear you is as gen- 
uine as that I could bear any woman! I see your great 
charm; I respect your natural talents, and the refinement 
they have brought into your nature—they are quite 
enough, and more than enough for me! They are equal 
to anything ever required of the mistress of a quiet par- 
sonage-house—the place in which I shall pass my days, 
wherever it may be situated. O Fancy, I have watched 
you, criticized you even severely, brought my feelings to 
the light of judgment, and still have found them r1a- 
tional, and such as any man might have expected to be 
inspired with by a woman like you! So there is nothing 
hurried, secret, or untoward in my desire to do this. 
Fancy, will you marry me?’ 

No answer was returned. 

‘Don’t refuse; don’t,’ he implored. ‘It would be foolish 
of you—I mean cruel! Of course we would not live here, 
Fancy. I have had for a long time the offer of an ex- 
change of livings with a friend in Yorkshire, but I have 
hitherto refused on account of my mother. There we 
would go. Your musical powers shall be still further de- 
veloped; you shall have whatever pianoforte you like; 
you shall have anything, Fancy, anything to make you 
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happy—pony-carriage, flowers, birds, pleasant society; 
yes, you have enough in you for any society, after a few 
months of travel with me! Will you, Fancy, marry me?’ 

Another pause ensued, varied only by the surging of 
the rain against the window-panes, and then Fancy 
spoke, in a faint and broken voice, 

‘Yes, I will,’ she said. 

‘God bless you, my own!’ He advanced quickly, and 
put his arm out to embrace her. She drew back hastily. 
‘No no, not now!’ she said in an agitated whisper. “There 
are things;—but the temptation is, O, too strong, and I 
can’t resist it; I can’t tell you now, but I must tell you! 
Don’t, please, don’t come near me now! I want to think. 
I can scarcely get myself used to the idea of what I have 
promised yet.’ The next minute she turned to a desk, 
buried her face in her hands, and burst into a hysterical 
fit of weeping. ‘O, leave me to myself!’ she sobbed; ‘leave 
me! O, leave me!’ 

‘Don’t be distressed; don’t, dearest!’ It was with visible 
difficulty that he restrained himself from approaching 
her, ‘You shall tell me at your leisure what it is that 
grieves you so; I am happy—beyond all measure happy! 
—at having your simple promise.’ 

‘And do go and leave me now!’ 

‘But I must not, in justice to you, leave for a minute, 
until you are yourself again,’ 

“There then,’ she said, controlling her emotion, and 
standing up; ‘I am not disturbed now.’ 

He reluctantly moved towards the door. ‘Good-bye!’ 
he murmured tenderly. ‘I'll come to-morrow about this 
time.’ 


VII Second Thoughts 


_ THE next morning the vicar rose early. The first thing he 
did was to write a long and careful letter to his friend in 
Yorkshire. Then, eating a little breakfast, he crossed the 
meadows in the direction of Casterbridge, bearing his 
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letter in his pocket, that he might post it at the town 
office, and obviate the loss of one day in its transmission 
that would have resulted had he left it for the foot-post 
through the village. 

It was a foggy morning, and the trees shed in noisy 
water-drops the moisture they had collected from the 
thick air, an acorn occasionally falling from its cup to 
the ground in company with the drippings. In the meads 
sheets of spiders’-web, almost opaque with wet, hung in 
folds over the fences, and the falling leayes appeared in 
every variety of brown, green, and yellow hue. 

A low and merry whistling was heard on the highway 
he was approaching, then the light footsteps of a man 
going in the same direction as himself. On reaching the 
junction of his path with the road the vicar beheld Dick 
Dewy’s open and cheerful face. Dick lifted his hat, and 
the vicar came out into the highway that Dick was pur- 
suing. 

‘Good-morning, Dewy. How well you are looking!’ said 
Mr. Maybold. 

“Yes, sir, I am well—quite well! I am going to Caster- 
bridge now, to get Smart’s collar; we left it there Satur- 
day to be repaired.’ 

‘I am going to Casterbridge, so we'll walk together,’ 
the vicar said. Dick gave a hop with one foot to put him- 
self in step with Mr. Maybold, who proceeded: ‘I fancy 
I didn’t see you at church yesterday, Dewy. Or were you 
behind the pier?’ 

‘No; I went to Charmley. Poor John Dunford chose 
me to be one of his bearers a long time before he died, 
and yesterday was the funeral. Of course I couldn’t re- 
fuse, though I should have liked particularly to have 
been at home as ’twas the day of the new music.’ 

‘Yes, you should have been. The musical portion of 
the service was successful—very successful indeed; and 
what is more to the purpose no ill-feeling whatever was 
evinced by any of the members of the old choir. They 
joined in the singing with the greatest good-will.’ 

‘’Twas natural enough that I should want to be there, 


i sa 
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I suppose,’ said Dick, smiling a private smile; ‘consider- 
ing who the organ-player was.’ 

At this the vicar reddened a little, and said, ‘Yes, yes,’ 
though not at all comprehending Dick’s true meaning, 
who, as he received no further reply, continued hesitat- 
ingly, and with another smile denoting his pride as a 
lover— 

‘I suppose you know what I mean, sir? You’ve heard 
about me and—Miss Day?’ 

The red in Maybold’s countenance went away: he 
turned and looked Dick in the face. 

‘No,’ he said constrainedly, ‘I’ve heard nothing what- 
ever about you and Miss Day.’ ~ 

‘Why, she’s my sweetheart, and we are going to be 


_ married next Midsummer. We are keeping it rather close 


just at present, because tis a good many months to wait; 
but it is her father’s wish that we don’t marry before, 
and of course we must submit. But the time ’ill soon 
slip along.’ 

“Yes, the time will soon slip along—Time glides away 
every day—yes.’ 

Maybold said these words, but he had no idea of what 
they were. He was conscious of a cold and sickly thrill 
throughout him; and all he reasoned was this, that the 
young creature whose graces had intoxicated him into 
making the most imprudent resolution of his life was 


_ less an angel than a woman. 


“You see, sir,’ continued the ingenuous Dick, ‘ ’twill 


_ be better in one sense. I shall by that time be the regu- 


lar manager of a branch o’ father’s business which we 
think of starting elsewhere. It has very much increased 
lately, and we expect next year to keep a’ extra couple of 
horses. We've already our eye on one—brown as a berry, 
neck like a rainbow, fifteen hands, and not a gray hair in 
her—offered us at twenty-five want a crown. And to kip 
pace with the times I have had some cards prented, and 
I beg leave to hand you one, sir.’ 

‘Certainly,’ said the vicar, mechanically taking the 


iad that Dick offered him. 
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‘I turn in here by Grey’s Bridge,’ said Dick. ‘I suppose 
you go straight on and up town?’ 

SY ese 

‘Good-morning, sir.’ 

‘Good-morning, Dewy.’ 

Maybold stood still upon the bridge, holding the card 
as it had been put into his hand, and Dick’s footsteps 
died away towards Durnover Mill. The vicar’s first vol- 
untary action was to read the card:— 


DEWY AND SON, 
TRANTERS AND HAvLIERS, 
MELLSTOcK. 


N.B.—Furniture, Coals, Potatoes, Live and Dead Stock, 
remoyed to any distance on the shortest notice. 


Mr. Maybold leant over the parapet of the bridge and 
looked into the river. He saw—without heeding—how 
the water came rapidly from beneath the arches, glided 
down a little steep, then spread itself over a pool in 
which dace, trout, and minnows sported at ease among 
the long green locks of weed that lay heaving and sink- 
ing with their roots towards the current. At the end of 
ten minutes spent leaning thus he drew from his pocket 
the letter to his friend, tore it deliberately into such mi- 
nute fragments that scarcely two syllables remained in 
juxtaposition, and sent the whole handful of shreds flut- 
tering into the water. Here he watched them eddy, dart, 
and turn, as they were carried downwards towards the 
ocean and gradually disappeared from his view. Finally 
he moved off, and pursued his way at a rapid pace back 
again to Mellstock Vicarage. 

Nerving himself by a long and intense effort he sat 
down in his study and wrote as follows: 


‘Dear Miss Day,—The meaning of your words, “the 
temptation is too strong,” of your sadness and your tears, 
has been brought home to me by an accident. I know to- 
day what I did not know yesterday—that you are not a 
free woman. 

“Why did you not tell me—why didn’t you? Did you 
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suppose I knew? No. Had I known, my conduct in com- 
ing to you as I did would have been reprehensible. 

But I don’t chide you! Perhaps no blame attaches to 
you—I can’t tell. Fancy, though my opinion of you is as- 
sailed and disturbed in a way which cannot be expressed, 
I love you still, and my word to you holds good yet. But 
will you, in justice to an honest man who relies upon your 
word to him, consider whether, under the circumstances, 
you can honourably forsake him?—yYours ever sincerely, 

‘ArTHUR MAyYBOLD.’ 


He rang the bell. “Tell Charles to take these copy- 
‘books and this note to the school at once.’ 

The maid took the parcel and the letter, and in a few 
minutes a boy was seen to leave the vicarage gate with 
the one under his arm and the other in his hand. The 

- vicar sat with his hand to his brow, watching the lad as 
he descended Church Lane and entered the waterside 
path which intervened between that spot and the school. 

Here he was met by another boy, and after a free salu- 
tation and pugilistic frisk had passed between the two 
the second boy came on his way to the vicatage, and the 
other vanished out of sight. 

The boy came to the door, and a note for Mr. May- 
bold was brought in. ; 

He knew the writing. Opening the envelope with an 
unsteady hand he read the subjoined words: 


‘Dear Mr. Maysoxp,—I have been thinking seriously 
and sadly through the whole of the night of the question 
you put to me last evening; and of my answer. That an- 
swer, as an honest woman, I had no right to give. 

‘It is my nature—perhaps all women’s—to love refine- 
ment of mind and manners; but even more than this, to 
be ever fascinated with the idea of surroundings more ele- 
gant and pleasing than those which have been customary. 
And you praised me, and praise is life to me. It was alone 
my sensations at these things which prompted my reply. 
Ambition and vanity they would be called; perhaps they 
are so. 

‘After this explanation I hope you will generously allow 
me to withdraw the answer I too hastily gave. 

‘And one more request. To keep the meeting of last 
night, and all that passed between us there, for ever a 
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secret. Were it to become known it would utterly blight 
os the happiness of a trusting and generous man, whom I 
love still, and shall love always.—Yours sincerely, 

a ‘Fancy - Day.’ 


2 The last written communication that ever passed from 
the vicar to Fancy was a note containing these words 
only: \ 


‘Tell him everything; it is best. He will forgive you.’ 


Part the Fifth Conclusion 


I “The Knot There’s No Untying’ 


_ THE last day of the story is dated just subsequent to 
that point in the development of the seasons when coun- 
try people go to bed among nearly naked trees, are lulled 
to sleep by a fall of rain, and awake next morning among 
green ones; when the landscape appears embarrassed 
with the sudden weight and brilliancy of its leaves; when 
the night-jar comes and strikes up for the summer his 
tune of one note; when the apple-trees have bloomed, 
and the roads and orchard-grass become spotted with 

“fallen petals; when the faces of the delicate flowers are 
darkened and their heads weighed down by the throng 
of honeybees, which increase their humming till hum- 
ming is too mild a term for the all-pervading sound; and 
when cuckoos, blackbirds, and sparrows, that have hith- 

_ erto béen merry and respectful neighbours, become 

noisy and persistent intimates. 

The exterior of Geoffrey Day’s house in Yalbury 
Wood appeared exactly as was usual at that season, but 
a frantic barking of the dogs at the back told of un- 
wonted movements somewhere within. Inside the door 
the eyes beheld a gathering which was a rarity indeed for 
the dwelling of the solitary wood-steward and keeper. 

About the room were sitting and standing, in various 
gnarled attitudes, our old acquaintance grandfathers 
James and William, the tranter, Mr. Penny, two or three 
children, including Jimmy and Charley, besides three or 
four country ladies and gentlemen from a greater dis- 
tance who do not require any distinction by name. Geof- 
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frey was seen and heard stamping about the outhouse 
and among the bushes of the garden, attending to de- 
tails of daily routine before the proper time arrived for 
their performance, in order that they might be off his 
hands for the day. He appeared with his shirt-sleeves 
tolled up; his best new nether garments, in which he 
had arrayed himself that morning, being temporarily 
disguised under a week-day apron whilst these proceed- 
ings were in operation. He occasionally glanced at the 
hives in passing to see if his wife’s bees were swarming, 
ultimately rolling down his shirt-sleeves and going in- 
doors, talking to tranter Dewy whilst buttoning the 
wristbands, to save time; next going upstairs for his best 
waistcoat, and coming down again to make another re- 
mark whilst buttoning that, during the time looking fix- 
edly in the tranter’s face as if he were a looking-glass. 

The furniture had undergone attenuation to an alarm- 
ing extent, every duplicate piece having been removed, 
including the clock by Thomas Wood; Ezekiel Saunders 
being at last left sole referee in matters of time. 

Fancy was stationary upstairs, receiving her layers of 
clothes and adornments and answering by short frag- 
ments of laughter which had more fidgetiness than mirth 
in them, remarks that were made from time to time by 
Mrs. Dewy and Mrs. Penny, who were assisting her at 
the toilet, Mrs. Day having pleaded a queerness in her 
head as a reason for shutting herself up in an inner bed- 
room for the whole morning. Mrs. Penny appeared with 
nine corkscrew curls on each side of her temples, and a 
back comb stuck upon her crown like a castle on a steep. 

The conversation just now going on was concerning 
the banns, the last publication of which had been on the 
Sunday previous. 

‘And how did they sound?’ Fancy subtly inquired. 

‘Very beautiful indeed,’ said Mrs. Penny. ‘I never 
heard any sound better.’ 

‘But how?’ 

‘O, so natural and elegant, didn’t they, Reuben!’ she 
cried through the chinks of the unceiled floor to the 
tranter downstairs. 
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‘What's that?’ said the tranter, looking up inquiringly 
at the floor above him for an answer. 

‘Didn’t Dick and Fancy sound well when they were 
called home in church last Sunday?’ came downwards 
again in Mrs. Penny’s voice. 

‘Ay, that they did, my sonnies!—especially the first 
time. There was a terrible whispering piece of work in 
the congregation, wasn’t there, neighbour Penny?’ said 
the tranter, taking up the thread of conversation on 
his own account and, in order to be heard-in the room 
above, speaking very loud to-Mr. Penny, who sat at the 
distance of three feet from him, or rather less. 

‘I never can mind seeing such a whispering as there 
was, said Mr. Penny, also loudly, to the room above. 
“And such sorrowful envy on the maidens’ faces; really, 
I never did see such envy as there was!’ 

Fancy’s lineaments varied in innumerable little flushes 
and her heart palpitated innumerable little tremors of 
pleasure. ‘But perhaps,’ she said, with assumed indiffer- 
ence, ‘it was only because no religion was going on just 
then?’ 

‘O, no; nothing to do with that. "T'was because of your 
high standing in the parish. It was just as if they had one 
and all caught Dick kissing and coling ye to death, 
wasn’t it, Mrs. Dewy?’ 

‘Ay; that twas.’ 

‘How people will talk about one’s doings!’ Fancy ex- 
claimed. 

“Well, if you make songs about yourself, my dear, you 
can’t blame other people for singing ’em.’ 

“Mercy me! how shall I go through it?’ said the young 
lady again, but merely to those in the bedroom, with a 
breathing of a kind between a sigh and a pant, round 
shining eyes, and warm face. 

‘O, you'll get through it well enough, child,’ said Mrs. 
Dewy placidly. “The edge of the performance is took off 
at the calling home; and when once you get up to the 
chancel end o’ the church you feel as saucy as you 
please. I’m sure I felt as brave as a sodger all through 
the deed—though of course I dropped my face and 
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‘looked modest, as was becoming to a maid. Mind you 
do that, Fancy.’ 

‘And I walked into the church as quiet as a lamb, I'm 
sure,’ subjoined Mrs. Penny. “There, you see Penny is 
such a }ttle small man. But certainly I was flurried in 
the inside o’ me. Well, thinks I, ’tis to be, and here goes! 
And do you do the same: say, “”Tis to, be, and here 
goes!” ’ 

‘Is there such wonderful virtue in “’Tis to be, and 
here goes!”?’ inquired Fancy. 

‘Wonderful! ’Twill carry a body through it all from 
wedding to churching, if you only let it out with spirit 
enough,’ 

‘Very well, then,’ said Fancy, blushing. ‘’Tis to be, 
and here goes!’ 

“That’s a girl for a husband!’ said Mrs. Dewy. 

‘I do hope he'll come in time!’ continued the bride- 
elect, inventing a new cause of affright now that the 
other was demolished. 

‘’Twould be a thousand pities if he didn’t come, now 
you be so brave,’ said Mrs. Penny. 

Grandfather James, having overheard some of these 
remarks, said downstairs with mischievous loudness— 

‘T’ve known some would-be weddings when the men 
didn’t come.’ 

“They’ve happened not to come, before now, certainly,’ 
said Mr. Penny, cleaning one of the glasses of his specta- 
cles. 

‘O, do hear what they are saying downstairs,’ whis- 
pered Fancy. ‘Hush, hush!’ 

She listened. 

‘They have, haven’t they, Geoffrey?’ continued grim 
grandfather James, as Geoffrey entered. 

‘Have what?’ said Geoffrey. 

‘The men have been known not to come.’ 

‘That they have,’ said the keeper. 

‘Ay; I’ve knowed times when the wedding had to be 
put off through his not appearing, being tired of the 
woman. And another case I knowed was when the man 
was catched in a man-trap crossing Oaker’s Wood, and 
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the three months had run out before he got well, and 


_ the banns had to be published over again,’ 


“How horrible!’ said Fancy. 

“They only say it on purpose to tease “ee, my dear,’ 
said Mrs. Dewy. 

*"Tis quite sad to think what wretched shifts poor 
maids have been put to,’ came again from downstairs. 
*Ye should hear Clerk Wilkins, my brother-law, tell his 
experiences in marrying couples these last- thirty year: 
sometimes one thing, sometimes another—'tis quite 


heart-rending—enough to make your hair stand on end.’ 


“Those things don’t happen very often, I know,’ said 
Fancy with smouldering uneasiness. 

‘Well, really tis time Dick was here,’ said the tranter. 

‘Don't keep on at me so, grandfather James and Mr. 
Dewy, and all you down there!’ Fancy broke out, unable 
to endure any longer. ‘I am sure I shall die, or do some- 
thing, if you do!’ 

“Never you hearken to these old chaps, Miss Day!’ 
cried Nat Callcome the best man, who had just entered, 
and threw his voice upward through the chinks of the 
fioor as the others had done. ‘Tis all right; Dick’s com- 
ing on like a wild feller; he'll be here in a minute. The 
hive o’ bees his mother gie’d en for his new garden 
swarmed jist as he was starting, and he said, “I can’t af- 
ford to lose a stock o’ bees; no, that I can’t, though I 
fain would; and Fancy wouldn’t wish it on any account.” 


_ So he jist stopped to ting to em and shake ’em.’ 


‘ 
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‘A genuine wise man,’ said Geoffrey. 

“To be sure what a day’s work we had yesterday!’ Mr. 
Callcome continued, lowering his voice as if it were not 
necessary any longer to include those in the room above 
among his audience, and selecting a remote corner of his 
best clean handkerchief for wiping his face. “To be sure!’ 

“Things so heavy, I suppose,’ said Geoffrey, as if read- 
ing through the chimney-window from the far end of the 
vista. 

“Ay,” said Nat, looking round the room at points from 


_ which furniture had been removed. ‘And so awkward to 


: 


: 


carry, too. "T'was ath’art and across Dick's garden; in and 
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out Dick’s door; up and down Dick’s stairs; round and 
round Dick’s chammers till legs were worn to stumps: 
and Dick is so particular, too. And the stores of victuals 
and drink that lad has laid in: why, ’tis enough for 
Noah’s ark! I’m sure I never wish to see a choicer half- 
dozen of hams than he’s got there in his chimley; and 
the cider I tasted was a very pretty drop, indeed;— 
none could desire a prettier cider.’ 

‘They be for the love and the stalled ox both. Ah, the 
greedy martels!’ said grandfather James. 

“Well, may-be they be. “Surely,” says I, “that couple 
between ’em have heaped up so much furniture and 
victuals that anybody would think they were going to 
take hold the big end of married life first, and begin wi’ 
a grown-up family.” Ah, what a bath of heat we two 
chaps were in, to be sure, a-getting that furniture in 
order!’ 

‘I do so wish the room below was ceiled,’ said Fancy 
as the dressing went on; ‘we can hear all they say and do 
down there,’ 

“Hark! Who’s that?’ exclaimed a small pupil-teacher, 
who also assisted this morning to her great delight. She 
ran half-way down the stairs and peeped round the ban- 
ister. “O, you should, you should, you should!’ she ex- 
claimed, scrambling up to the room again. 

‘What?’ said Fancy. 

‘See the bridesmaids! They’ve just a-come! ’Tis won- 
derful, really! ’tis wonderful how muslin can be brought 
to it.. There, they don’t look a bit like themselves, but 
like some very rich sisters o’ theirs that nobody knew 
they had!’ 

‘Make them come up to me, make them come up!’ 
cried Fancy ecstatically; and the four damsels appointed, 
namely, Miss Susan Dewy, Miss Bessie Dewy, Miss 
Vashti Sniff, and Miss Mercy Onmey surged upstairs 
and floated along the passage. 

‘I wish Dick would come!’ was again the burden of 
Fancy. 

The same instant a small twig and flower from the 
creeper outside the door flew in at the open window, and 
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a masculine voice said, “Ready, Fancy dearest?’ 

“There he is, he is!’ cried Fancy, tittering spasmodically 

_ and breathing as it were for the first time that morning. 

The bridesmaids crowded to the window and turned 
their heads in the direction pointed out, at which motion 
eight earrings all swung as one:—not looking at Dick 
because they. particularly wanted to see him, but with 
an important sense of their duty as obedient ministers of 
the will of that apotheosised being—the Bride. 

“He looks very taking!’ said Miss Vashti Sniff, a young 
lady who blushed cream-colour and wore yellow bonnet- 
ribbons. 

Dick was advancing to the door in a painfully new 
coat of shining cloth, primrose-coloured waistcoat, hat 
of the same painful style of newness, and with an extra 

- quantity of whiskers shaved off his face and hair cut to 
an unwonted shortness in honour of the occasion. 

‘Now I'll run down,’ said Fancy, looking at herself 
over her shoulder in the glass, and flitting off. 

‘O Dick!’ she exclaimed, ‘I am so glad you are come! 
I knew you would, of course, but I thought, O, if you 
shouldn't!’ 

‘Not come, Fancy! Het or wet, blow or snow, here 
come | to-day! Why, what’s possessing your little soul? 
You never used to mind such things a bit. 

‘Ah, Mr. Dick, I hadn’t hoisted my colours and com- 

mitted myself then!’ said Fancy. 

_. “Tis a pity I can’t marry the whole five of ye!’ said 
Dick, surveying them all round. 

‘Heh-heh-heh!’ laughed the four bridesmaids, and 
Fancy privately touched Dick and smoothed him down 
behind his shoulder as if to assure herself that he was 
there in flesh and blood as her own property. 

“Well, whoever would have: thought such a thing?’ 
said Dick, taking off his hat, sinking into a chair, and . 
turning to the elder members of the company. 

The latter arranged their eyes and lips to signify that 
in their opinion nobody could have thought such a 
_ thing, whatever it was. 

‘That my bees should ha’ swarmed just then, of all 
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times and seasons!’ continued Dick, throwing a com- 
prehensive glance like a net over the whole auditory. 
‘And ’tis a fine swarm, too: I haven’t seen such a fine 
swarm for these ten years.’ 

‘A’ excellent sign,’ said Mrs. Penny, from the depths 
of experience. ‘A’ excellent sign.’ 

‘Tam glad everything seems so right,’ said Fancy with 
a breath of relief. 

‘And so am I,’ said the four bridesmaids with much 
sympathy. 

“Well, bees can’t be put off,’ observed the inharmoni- 
ous grandfather James. ‘Marrying a woman is a thing 
you can do at any moment; but a swarm o’ bees won’t 
come for the asking.’ 

Dick fanned himself with his fae ‘I can’t think,’ He 
said thoughtfully, ‘whatever twas I did to offend Mr. 
Maybold,—a man I like so much, too. He rather took 
to me when he came first, and used to say he should 
like to see me married, and that he’d marry me, whether 
the young woman I chose lived in his parish or no. I 
just hinted to him of it when I put in the banns, but he 
didn’t seem to take kindly to the notion now, and so I 
said no more. I wonder how it was.’ 

‘I wonder!’ said Fancy, looking into vacancy with 
those beautiful eyes of hers—too, refined and beautiful 
for a tranter’s wife; but, perhaps, not too good. 

_ ‘Altered his mind, as folks will, I suppose,’ said the 
tranter. “Well, my sonnies, there'll be a good strong 
' party looking at us to-day as we go along.’ 

‘And the body of the church,’ said Geoffrey, ‘will be 
lined with females, and a row of young fellers’ heads, as 
far down as the eyes, will be noticed just above the sills 
of the chancel-winders.’ 

‘Ay, you’ve been through it twice,’ said Reuben, ‘and 
well mid know,’ 

‘I can put up with it for once,’ said Dick, ‘or twice 
either, or a dozen times.’ 

‘O Dick!’ said Fancy reproachfully. 

‘Why, dear, that’s nothing,—only just a bit of a 
flourish, You be as nervous as a cat to-day.’ 
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‘And then, of course, when ’tis all over,’ continued 
the tranter, ‘we shall march two and two round the 
patish.’ 

‘Yes, sure,’ said Mr. Penny: ‘two and two: every man 
hitched up to his woman, ’a b’lieve.’ 

‘I never can make a show of myself in that way!’ said 
Fancy, looking at Dick to ascertain if he could. 

‘I’m agreed to anything you and the company like, 
my dear!’ said Mr. Richard Dewy heartily. 

“Why, we did when we were married, didn’t we, Ann?’ 
said the tranter; ‘and so do everybody, my sonnies.’ 

' ‘And so did we,’ said Fancy’s father. 

‘And so did Penny and I,’ said Mrs. Penny: ‘I wore my 
best Bath clogs, I remember, and Penny was cross be- 
cause it made me look so tall.’ 

_ ‘And so did father and mother,’ said Miss Mercy 
Onmey. 

‘And I mean to, come next Christmas!’ said Nat the 
groomsman vigorously, and looking towards the person 
of Miss Vashti Sniff. 

‘Respectable people don’t nowadays,’ said Fancy. 
‘Still, since poor mother did, I will’ 

‘Ay,’ resumed the tranter, ‘’twas on a White Tuesday 
when I committed it. Mellstock Club walked the same 
day, and we new-married folk went a-gaying round the 
parish behind ’em. Everybody used to wear something 
white at Whitsuntide in them days. My sonnies, I’ve 
got the very white trousers that I wore, at home in box 
now. Ha’n’t I, Ann?’ 

_ “You had till I cut ’em up for Jimmy,’ said Mrs. 


ewy. 

‘And we ought, by rights, after doing this parish, to 
go round Higher and Lower Mellstock, and call at 
Viney’s, and so work our way hither again across He’th,’ 
said Mr. Penny, recovering scent of the matter in hand. 
‘Dairyman Viney is a very respectable man, and so is 
Farmer Kex, and we ought to show ourselves to them.’ 

“True,” said the tranter, ‘we ought to go round Mell- 
stock to do the thing well. We shall form a very striking 
object walking along in rotation, good-now, neighbours?’ 
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‘That we shall: a proper pretty sight for the nation,’ 
said Mrs. Penny. 

‘Hullo!’ said the tranter, suddenly catching sight of a 
singular human figure standing in the doorway, and 
wearing a long smock-frock of pillow-case cut and of 
snowy whiteness. “Why, Leaf! whatever dost thou do 
here?’ 

‘I’ve come to know if so be I can come to the wedding 
—hee-hee!’ said Leaf in a voice of timidity. 

‘Now, Leaf,’ said the tranter reproachfully, ‘you know 
we don’t want ’ee here to-day: we’ve got no room for 
"ee, Leaf,’ 

“Thomas Leaf, Thomas Leaf, fie upon ’ee for prying!’ 
said old William. 

‘I know I’ve got no head, but I thought, if I washed 
and put on a clane shirt and smock-frock, I might just 
call,’ said Leaf, turning away disappointed and trem- 
bling. 

‘Poor feller!’ said the tranter, tuming to Geoffrey. 
‘Suppose we must let en come? His looks are rather 
against en, and he is terrible silly; but ’a have never been 
in jail, and ’a won’t do no harm,’ 

Leaf looked with gratitude at the tranter for these 
praises, and then anxiously at Geoffrey, to see what effect 
they would have in helping his cause. 

‘Ay, let en come,’ said Geoffrey decisively. “Leaf, th’rt 
welcome, ’st know’; and Leaf accordingly remained. 

They were now all ready for leaving the house, and 
began to form a procession in the following order: 
Fancy and her father, Dick and Susan Dewy, Nat Call- 
come and Vashti Sniff, Ted Waywood and Mercy On- 
mey, and Jimmy and Bessie Dewy. These formed the 
executive, and all appeared in strict wedding attire. 
Then came the tranter and Mrs. Dewy, and last of all 
Mr. and Mrs. Penny;—the tranter conspicuous by his 
enormous gloves, size eleven and three-quarters, which 
appeared at a distance like boxing gloves bleached and 
sat rather awkwardly upon his brown hands; this hall- 
mark of respectability having been set upon himself to- 
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day (by Fancy’s special request) for the first time in his 
life. 

‘The proper way is for the bridesmaids to walk to- 
gether,’ suggested Fancy. 

‘What? *Twas always young man and young woman, 
arm in crook, in my time!’ said Geoffrey, astounded. 

‘And in minel’ said the tranter. 

‘And in ours!’ said Mr, and Mrs. Penny. 

“Never heard 0’ such a thing as woman and woman!’ 
said old William; who, with grandfather James and 
Mrs. Day, was to stay at home>— 

“Whichever way you and the company like, my dear!’ 
said Dick, who, being on the point of securing his right 
to Fancy, seemed willing to renounce all other rights in 
the world with the greatest pleasure. The decision was 
left to Fancy. 

“Well, I think I’d rather have it the way mother had 
it,’ she said, and the couples moved along under the 
trees, every man to his maid. 

‘Ah!’ said grandfather James to grandfather William 
as they retired, ‘I wonder which she thinks most about, 
Dick or her wedding raiment!’ 

“Well, ’tis their nature,’ said grandfather William. 
‘Remember the words of the prophet Jeremiah: “Can a 
maid forget her ornaments, or a bride her attire?”’ 

Now among dark perpendicular firs, like the shafted 
columns of a cathedral; now through a hazel copse, 
matted with primroses and wild hyacinths; now under 
broad beeches in bright young leaves they threaded 
their way into the high road over Yalbury Hill, which 
dipped at that point directly into the village of Geoffrey 
Day’s parish; and in the space of a quarter of an hour 
Fancy found herself to be Mrs. Richard Dewy, though, 
much to her surprise, feeling no other than Fancy Day 
still. 

On the circuitous return walk through the lanes and 
fields, amid much chattering and laughter, especially 
when they came to stiles, Dick discerned a brown spot 
far up a turnip field, 
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‘Why, ’tis Enoch!’ he said to Fancy. ‘I thought I 
missed him at the house this morning. How is it he’s 
left you?’ 

‘He drank too much cider, and it got into his head, 
and they put him in Weatherbury stocks for it. Father 
was obliged to get somebody else for a day or two, and 
Enoch hasn’t had anything to do with the woods since,’ 

“We might ask him to call down to-night. Stocks are 
nothing for once, considering ’tis our wedding day.’ The 
bridal party was ordered to halt. 

‘Eno-o-0-0-ch!’ cried Dick at the top of his voice. 

“Y-a-a-a-a-a-as!’ said Enoch from the distance. 

‘D’ye know who I be-e-e-e-e-e?’ 

“No-0-0-0-0-0-0!’ 

‘Dick Dew-w-w-w-wy!’ 

‘O-h-h-h-h-h?’ 

‘Just a-ma-a-a-a-a-arried!’ 

‘O-h-b-h-h-h?’ 

“This is my wife, Fa-a-a-a-a-ancy!’ (holding her up to 
Enoch’s view as if she had been a nosegay). 

‘O-h-h-h-h-h!’ 

“‘Ca-a-a-a-a-an’t!’ 

“Why n-0-0-0-0-0t?” 

‘Don’t work for the family no-0-0-0-ow!’ 

‘Not nice of Master Enoch,’ said Dick as they re- 
sumed. their walk. 

“You mustn’t blame en,’ said Geoffrey; ‘the man’s not 
hisself now; he’s in his morning frame of mind. When 
he’s had a gallon o’ cider or ale, or a pint or two of mead, 
the man’s well enough, and his manners be as good as 
anybody's in the kingdom,’ 


II Under the Greenwood Tree 


THE point in Yalbury Wood which abutted on the 
end of Geoffrey Day’s premises was closed with an an- 
cient tree, horizontally of enormous extent, though 
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having no great pretensions to height. Many hundreds 
of birds had been born amidst the boughs of this single 
tree; tribes of rabbits and hares had nibbled at its bark 
from year to year; quaint tufts of fungi had sprung from 
the cavities of its forks; and countless families of moles 
and earthworms had crept about its roots. Beneath and 
beyond its shade spread a carefully-tended grass-plot, its 
purpose being to supply a healthy exercise-ground for 
young chickens and pheasants: the hens, their mothers, 
being enclosed in coops placed upon the same green 
flooring. 

All these encumbrances were now removed, and as 
the afternoon advanced the guests gathered on the spot, 
where music, dancing, and the singing of songs went 
forward with great spirit throughout the evening. The 
propriety of every one was intense, by reason of the in- 
uence of Fancy, who, as an additional precaution in 
this direction had strictly charged her father and the 
tranter to carefully avoid saying ‘thee’ and ‘thou’ in their 
conversation, on the plea that those ancient words 
sounded so very humiliating to persons of newer taste; 
also that they were never to be seen drawing the back of 
the hand across the mouth after drinking—a local Eng- 
lish custom of extraordinary antiquity, but stated by 
Fancy to be decidedly dying out among the better classes 
of society. 

In addition to the local musicians present a man who 
had a thorough knowledge of the tambourine was in- 
yited from the village of Tantrum Clangley,—a place 
long celebrated for the skill of its inhabitants as per- 
formers on instruments of percussion. These important 
members of the assembly were relegated to a height of 
two or three feet from the ground, upon a temporary 
erection of planks supported by barrels. Whilst the 
dancing progressed the older persons sat in a group under 
the trunk of the tree,—the space being allotted to them 
somewhat grudgingly by the young ones, who were 
preedy of pirouetting room,—and fortified by a table 
against the heels of the dancers. Here the gaffers and 
yammers whose dancing days were over told stories of 
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great impressiveness, and at intervals surveyed the ad 
vancing and retiring couples from the same retreat, a: 
people on shore might be supposed to survey a nava 
engagement in the bay beyond; returning again to thei 
tales when the pause was over. Those of the whirling 
throng who, during the rests between each figure, turnec 
their eyes in the direction of these seated ones, were 
only able to discover, on account of the music and bustle 
that a very striking circumstance was in course of narra 
tion—denoted by an emphatic sweep of the hand, snap 
ping of the fingers, close of the lips, and fixed look intc 
the centre of the listener’s eye for the space of a quartet 
of a minute, which raised in that listener such a recipro: 
cating working of face as to sometimes make the distant 
dancers half wish to know what such an interesting tale 
could refer to. 

Fancy caused her looks to -wear as much matronly ex 
pression as was obtainable out of six hours’ experience 
as a wife, in order that the contrast between her own 
state of life and that of the unmarried young women 
present might be duly impressed upon the company: 
occasionally stealing glances of admiration at her left 
hand, but this quite privately; for her ostensibie bearing 
‘ concerning the matter was intended to show that, 
though she undoubtedly occupied the most wondrou: 
position in the eyes of the world that had ever been at 
tained, she was almost unconscious of the circumstance 
and that the somewhat prominent position in which 
that wonderfully-emblazoned left hand was continually 
found to be placed when handing cups and saucers. 
knives, forks, and glasses, was quite the result of acci. 
dent. As to wishing to excite envy in the bosoms of het 
maiden companions by the exhibition of the shining 
ring, every one was to know it was quite foreign to the 
dignity of such an experienced married woman.. Dick’ 
imagination in the meantime was far less capable of! 
drawing so much wontedness from his new condition. 
He had been for two or three hours trying to feel him 
self merely a newly-married man, but had been able te 
get no further in the attempt than to realize that he was 
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Dick Dewy, the tranter’s son, at a party given by Lord 
Wessex’s head man-in-charge, on the outlying Yalbury 
estate, dancing and chatting with Fancy Day. 

Five country dances, including ‘Haste to the Wed- 

ding’, two reels, and three fragments of hornpipes, 
brought them to the time for supper which, on account 
of the dampness of the grass from the immaturity of the 
summer season, was spread indoors. At the conclusion of 
the meal Dick went out to put the horse in; and Fancy, 
with the elder half of the four bridesmaids, retired up- 
Stairs to dress for the journey to Dick’s new cottage near 
Mellstock. 
' “How long will you be putting on your bonnet, 
Fancy?’ Dick inquired at the foot of the staircase. Being 
now a man of business and married he was strong on 
the importance of time, and doubled the emphasis of 
his words in conversing, and added vigour to his nods. 

‘Only a minute.’ 

“How long is that?’ 

“Well, dear, five.’ 

‘Ah, sonnies!’ said the tranter, as Dick retired, ‘’tis a 
talent of the female race that low numbers should stand 
for high, more especially in matters of waiting, matters 
of age, and matters of money.’ 

“True, true, upon my body,’ said Geoffrey. 

‘Ye spak with feeling, Geoffrey, seemingly.’ 

Be tybody that d’know my experience might guess 
at.’ 

“What’s she doing now, Geoffrey?” 

‘Claning out all the upstairs drawers and cupboards, 
and dusting the second-best chainey—a thing that’s only 
done once a year. “If there’s work to be done I must do 
it,” says she, “wedding or no.”’ 

“Tis my belief she’s a very good woman at bottom.’ 
| ‘She’s terrible deep, then,’ 

Mrs. Penny turned round. ‘Well, ’tis humps and 
hollers with the best of us; but still and for all that, 
Dick and Fancy stand as fair a chance of having a bit 
of sunsheen as any mazrried pair in the land, 

‘Ay, there’s no gainsaying it.’ 
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Mrs. Dewy came up, talking to one person and look- 
ing at another. “Happy, yes,’ she said. ‘”Tis always so 
when a couple is so exactly in tune with one another as 
Dick and she.’ - 

“When they be’n’t too poor to have time to sing,’ 
said grandfather James. 

‘T tell ye, neighbours, when the pinch comes,’ said 
the tranter: “when the oldest daughter’s boots be only 
a size less than her mother’s, and the rest o’ the flock 
close behind her. A sharp time for a man that, my son- 
nies; a very sharp time! Chanticleer’s comb is a-cut then, 
’a believe.’ 

“That’s about the form o’t’, said Mr. Penny. “That'll 
put the stuns upon a man, when you must measure 
mother and daughters’ lasts to tell ’em apart.’ 

“You’ve no cause to complain, Reuben, of such a 
close-coming flock,’ said Mrs. Dewy; ‘for ours was a 
straggling lot enough, God knows!’ 

‘T d’know it, I d’know it,’ said the tranter. ‘You be a 
well-enough woman, Ann,’ 

Mrs. Dewy put her mouth in the form of a smile and 
put it back again without smiling. 

‘And if they come together, they go together,’ said 
Mrs. Penny, whose family had been the reverse of the 
tranter’s; ‘and a little money will make either fate tolera- 
ble. And money can be made by our young couple, I 
know.’ 

‘Yes, that it can!’ said the impulsive voice of Leaf, 
who had hitherto humbly admired the proceedings from 
a comer. ‘It can be done—all that’s wanted is a few 
pounds to begin with. That’s all! I know a story about 
it!’ 

‘Let’s hear thy story, Leaf,’ said the tranter. ‘I never 
knew you were clever enough to tell a story. Silence, all 
of ye! Mr. Leaf will tell a story, 

“Yell your story, Thomas Leaf,’ said grandfather Wil- 
liam in the tone of a schoolmaster. 

‘Once,’ said the delighted Leaf, in an uncertain voice, 
‘there was a man who lived in a house! Well, this man 
went thinking and thinking night and day. At last, he 
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said to himself, as I might, “If I had only ten pound, 


I'd make a fortune.” At last by hook or by crook, be- 
hold he got the ten pounds!’ 

“Only think of that!’ said Nat Callcome satirically. 

‘Silence!’ said the tranter. 

“Well, now comes the interesting part of the story! 
In a little time he made that ten pounds twenty. Then 


ba little time after that he doubled it, and made it forty. 


Well, he went on, and a good while after that he made 
it eighty, and on to a hundred. Well, by-and-by he made 
it two hundred! Well, you’d never believe it, but—he 


- went on and made it four hundred! He went on, and 


what did he do? Why, he made it eight hundred! Yes, 
he did,’ continued Leaf in the highest pitch of excite- 


_ ment, bringing down his fist upon his knee with such 


force that he quivered with the pain; ‘yes, and he went 
on and made it A THOUSAND!’ 

“Hear, hear!’ said the tranter. ‘Better than the history 
of England, my sonnies!’ 

“Thank you for your story, Thomas Leaf,’ said grand- 
father William; and then Leaf gradually sank into noth- 
ingness again. 

Amid a medley of laughter, old shoes, and elder-wine, 
Dick and his bride took their departure side by side in 
the excellent new spring-cart which the young tranter 
now possessed. The moon was just over the full, render- 
ing any light from lamps or their own beauties quite 
unnecessary to the pair. They drove slowly along Yal- 


. bury Bottom, where the road passed between two copses. 


Dick was talking to his companion. 

‘Fancy,’ he said, ‘why we are so happy is because there 
is such full confidence between us. Ever since that time 
you confessed to that little flirtation with Shiner by the 
river (which was really no flirtation at all), I have 
thought how artless and good you must be to tell me 
o’ such a trifling thing, and to be so frightened about it 
as you were. It has won me to tell you my every deed 


_ and word since then. We’ll have no secrets from each 


other, darling, will we ever?—no secret at all.’ 
‘None from to-day,’ said Fancy. “Hark! what’s that?’ 
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From a neighbouring thicket was suddenly heard to 
issue in a loud, musical, and liquid voice— 

‘Tippiwit! swe-e-et! ki-ki-kil Come hither, come hither, 
come hither!’ 

‘O, ’tis the nightingale,’ murmured she, and thought 
of a secret she would never tell. 


The Three Strangers 


[18831 


The Three Strangers was written in March of 
1883, but not published in book form until it 
was included in Wessex Tales in 1888. 


Among the few features of agricultural England which 
retain an appearance but little modified by the lapse of 
centuries, may be reckoned the long, grassy and furzy 
downs, coombs, or ewe-leases, as they are called accord- 
ing to their kind, that fill a large area of certain counties 
in the south and south-west. If any mark of human oc- 


- cupation is met with hereon, it usually takes the form 


of the solitary cottage of some shepherd. 

Fifty years ago such a lonely cottage stood on such a 
down, and may possibly be standing there now. In spite 
of its loneliness, however, the spot, by actual measure- 
ment, was not three miles from a county-town. Yet that 
affected it little. Three miles of irregular upland, during 
the long inimical seasons, with their sleets, snows, rains, 
and mists, afford withdrawing space enough to isolate a 
Timon or a Nebuchadnezzar; much less, in fair weather, 
to please that less repellent tribe, the poets, philosophers, 
artists, and others who ‘conceive and meditate of pleas- 


ant things.’ 


Some old earthen camp or barrow, some clump of trees, 


at least some starved fragment of ancient hedge is usu- 


‘ 
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-ally taken advantage of in the erection of these forlorn 


dwellings. But, in the present case, such a kind of shelter 
had been disregarded. Higher Crowstairs, as the house 
was called, stood quite detached and undefended. The 
only reason for its precise situation seemed to be the 
crossing of two footpaths at right angles hard by, which 


may have crossed there and thus for a good five hundred 


years. Hence the house was exposed to the elements on 

all sides. But, though the wind up here blew unmistakably 

when it did blow, and the rain hit hard whenever it fell, 
185 
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the various weathers of the winter season were not quite 
so formidable on the down as they were imagined to be 
by dwellers on low ground. The raw rimes were not so 
pernicious as in the hollows, and the frosts were scarcely 
so severe. When the shepherd and his family who ten- 
anted the house were pitied for their sufferings from the 
exposure, they said that upon the whole they were less 
inconvenienced by ‘wuzzes and flames’ (hoarses and 
phlegms) than when they had lived by the stream of a 
snug neighbouring valley. 

The night of March 28, 182-, was precisely one of the 
nights that were wont to call forth these expressions of 
commiseration. The level rainstorm smote walls, slopes, 
and hedges like the clothyard shafts of Senlac and Crecy. 
Such sheep and outdoor animals as had no shelter 
stood with their buttocks to the winds; while the tails of 
little birds trying to roost on some scraggy thorn were 
blown inside-out like umbrellas. The gable-end of the cot- 
tage was stained with wet, and the eavesdroppings 
flapped against the wall. Yet never was commiseration 
for the shepherd more misplaced. For that cheerful rustic 
was entertaining a large party in glorification of the 
christening of his second girl. 

The guests had arrived before the rain began to fall, 
and they were all now assembled in the chief or living 
toom of the dwelling. A glance into the apartment at 
eight o’clock on this eventful evening would have re- 
sulted in the opinion that it was as cosy and comfortable 
a nook as could be wished for in boisterous weather. The 
calling of its inhabitant was proclaimed by a number of 
highly-polished sheep-crooks without stems that were 
hung ornamentally over the fireplace, the curl of each 
shining crook varying from the antiquated type engraved 
in the patriarchal pictures of old family Bibles to the 
most approved fashion of the last local sheep-fair. The 
room was lighted by half-a-dozen candles, having wicks 
only a trifle smaller than the grease which enveloped 
them, in candlesticks that were never used but at high- 
days, holy-days, and family feasts. The lights were scat- 
tered about the room, two of them standing on the 
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_chimney-piece. This position of candles was in itself sig- 
nificant. Candles on the chimney-piece always meant a 


rty. 

On the hearth, in front of a back-brand to give sub- 
stance, blazed a fire of thorns, that crackled ‘like the 
laughter of the fool.’ 

Nineteen persons were gathered here. Of these, five 
women, wearing gowns of various bright hues, sat in 
chairs along the wall; girls shy and not shy filled the win- 
dow-bench; four men, including Charley Jake the hedge- 
carpenter, Elijah New the parish-clerk, and John Pitcher, 
a neighbouring dairyman, the shepherd’s father-in-law, 
lolled in the settle; a young man and maid, who were 
blushing over tentative pourparlers on a life-companion- 
_ship, sat beneath the corner-cupboard; and an elderly 
engaged man of fifty or upward moved restlessly about 
from spots where his betrothed was not to the spot where 
she was. Enjoyment was pretty general, and so much the 
more prevailed in being unhampered by conventional 
restrictions. Absolute confidence in each other’s good 
opinion begat perfect ease, while the finishing stroke of 
_mannert, amounting to a truly princely serenity, was lent 
to the majority by the absence of any expression or trait 
denoting that they wished to get on in the world, enlarge 
their minds, or do any eclipsing thing whatever—which 
nowadays so generally nips the bloom and bonhomie of 
all except the two extremes of the social scale. 

Shepherd Fennel had married well, his wife being a 
dairyman’s daughter from a vale at a distance, who 
brought fifty guineas in her pocket—and kept them 

there, till they should be required for ministering to the 
needs of a coming family. This frugal woman had been 
somewhat exercised as to the character that should be 
given to the gathering. A sit-still party had its advan- 
tages; but an undisturbed position of ease in chairs and 
settles was apt to lead on the men to such an uncon- 
scionable deal of toping that they would sometimes 
fairly drink the house dry. A dancing-party was the al- 
ternative; but this, while avoiding the foregoing objec- 
tion on the score of good drink, had a counterbalancing 
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disadvantage in the matter of good victuals, the raven- 
ous appetites engendered by the exercise causing im- 
mense havoc in the buttery. Shepherdess Fennel fell 
back upon the intermediate plan of mingling short 
dances with short periods of talk and singing, so as to 
hinder any ungovernable rage in either. But this scheme 
was entirely confined to her own gentle mind: the shep- 
herd himself was in the mood to exhibit the most reck- 
less phases of hospitality. 

The fiddler was a boy of those parts, about twelve 
years of age, who had a wonderful dexterity in jigs and 
reels, though his fingers were so small and short as to 
necessitate a constant shifting for the high notes, from 
which he scrambled back to the first position with 
sounds not of unmixed purity of tone. At seven the shrill 
tweedle-dee of this youngster had begun, accompanied 
by a booming ground-bass from Elijah New, the parish- 
clerk, who had thoughtfully brought with him his fa- 
vourite musical instrument, the serpent. Dancing was 
instantaneous, Mrs. Fennel privately enjoining the play- 
ers on no account to let the dance exceed the length of 
a quarter of an hour. 

But Elijah and the boy in the excitement of their po- 
sition quite forgot the injunction. Moreover, Oliver Giles, 
a man of seventeen, one of the dancers, who was en- 
amoured of his partner, a fair girl of thirty-three rolling 
years, had recklessly handed a new crown-piece to the 
musicians, as a bribe to keep going as long as they had 
muscle and wind. Mrs. Fennel seeing the steam begin to 
generate on the countenances of her guests, crossed over 
and touched the fiddler’s elbow and put her hand on the 
serpent’s mouth. But they took no notice, and fearing 
she might lose her character of genial hostess if she were 
to interfere too markedly, she retired and sat down help- 
less. And so the dance whizzed on with cumulative fury, _ 
the performers moving in their planet-like courses, direct 
and retrograde, from apogee to perigee, till the hand of 
the well-kicked clock at the bottom of the room had 
travelled over the circumference of an hour. 

While these cheerful events were in course of enact- 
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ment within Fennel’s pastoral dwelling an incident hav- 
ing considerable bearing on the party had occurred in 
the gloomy night without. Mrs. Fennel’s concern about 
the growing fierceness of the dance corresponded in 
point of time with the ascent of a human figure to the 
solitary hill of Higher Crowstairs from the direction of 
the distant town. This personage strode on through the 
tain without a pause, following the little-worn path 
which, further on in its course, skirted the shepherd’s 
cottage. epee 

It was nearly the time of full-moon, and on this ac- 
count, though the sky was lined with a uniform sheet of 
dripping cloud, ordinary objects out of doors were read- 
ily visible. The sad wan light revealed the lonely pedes- 
trian to be a man of supple frame; his gait suggested that 
he had somewhat passed the period of perfect and in- 
stinctive agility, though not so far as to be otherwise 
than rapid of motion when occasion required. At a 
rough guess, he might have been about forty years of 
age. He appeared tall, but a recruiting sergeant, or other 
person accustomed to the judging of men’s heights by 
the eye, would have discerned that this was chiefly owing 
to his gauntness, and that he was not more than five-feet- 
eight or nine. 

Notwithstanding the regularity of his tread there was 
caution in it, as in that of one who mentally feels his 
way; and despite the fact that it was not a black coat 
nor a dark garment of any sort that he wore, there was 
something about him which suggested that he naturally 
belonged to the black-coated tribes of men. His clothes 
were of fustian, and his boots hobnailed, yet in his prog- 
ress he showed not the mud-accustomed bearing of hob- 
nailed and fustianed peasantry. 

By the time that he had arrived abreast of the shep- 
herd’s premises the rain came down, or rather came 
along, with yet more determined violence. The outskirts 
of the little settlement partially broke the force of wind 
and rain, and this induced him to stand still. The most 
salient of the shepherd’s domestic erections was an 
empty sty at the forward corner of his hedgeless garden, 
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for in these latitudes the principle of masking the home- 
lier features of your establishment by a conventional 
frontage was unknown. The traveller’s eye was attracted 
to this small building by the pallid shine of. the wet 
slates that covered it. He turned aside, and, finding it 
empty, stood under the pent-roof for shelter, 

While he stood the boom of the serpent within the 
adjacent house, and the lesser strains of the fiddler, 
reached the spot as an accompaniment to the surging 
hiss of the flying rain on the sod, its louder beating on 
the cabbage-leaves of the garden, on the straw hackles 
of eight or ten beehives just discernible by the path, and 
its dripping from the eaves into a row of buckets and 
pans that had been placed under the walls of the cot- 
tage. For at Higher Crowstairs, as at all such elevated 
domiciles, the grand difficulty of housekeeping was an 
insuficiency of water; and a casual rainfall was utilized 
by turning out, as catchers, every utensil that the house 
contained. Some queer stories might be told of the con- 
trivances for economy in suds and dish-waters that are 
absolutely necessitated in upland habitations during the 
droughts of summer. But at this season there were no 
such exigencies; a mere acceptance of what the skies be- 
stowed was sufficient for an abundant store. 

At last the notes of the serpent ceased and the house 
was silent. This cessation of activity aroused the solitary 
pedestrian from the reverie into which he had lapsed, 
and, emerging from the shed, with an apparently new 
intention, he walked up the path to the house-door. Ar- 
rived here, his first act was to kneel down on a large 
stone beside the row of vessels, and to drink a copious 
draught from one of them. Having quenched his thirst 
he rose and lifted his hand to knock, but paused with 
his eye upon the panel. Since the dark surface of the 
wood revealed absolutely nothing, it was evident that he 
must be mentally looking through the door, as if he 
wished to measure thereby all the possibilities that a 
house of this sort might include, and how they might 
bear upon the question of his entry. 

In his indecision he turned and surveyed the scene 
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around. Not a soul was anywhere visible. The garden- 
path stretched downward from his feet, gleaming like 
the track of a snail; the roof of the little well (mostly 
dry), the well-cover, the top rail of the garden-gate, were 
varnished with the same dull liquid glaze; while, far 
away in the vale, a faint whiteness of more than usual 
extent showed that the rivers were high in the meads. 
Beyond all this winked a few bleared lamplights through 
the beating drops—lights that denoted the situation of 
the county-town from which he had appeared to come. 
The absence of all notes of life in that direction seemed 
to clinch his intentions, and he knocked at the door. 

Within, a desultory chat had taken the place of move- 
ment and musical sound. The hedge-carpenter was sug- 
gesting a song to the company, which nobody just then 
was inclined to undertake, so that the knock afforded a 
not unwelcome diversion. 

“Walk in!’ said the shepherd promptly. 

The latch clicked upward, and out of the night our 
pedestrian appeared upon the door-mat. The shepherd 
arose, snuffed two of the nearest candles, and tumed to 
look at him. 

Their light disclosed that the stranger was dark in 
complexion and not unprepossessing as to feature. His 
hat, which for a moment he did not remove, hung low 
over his eyes, without ‘concealing that they were large, 
open, and determined, moving with a flash rather than 
a glance round the room. He seemed pleased with his 
survey, and, baring his shaggy head, said, in a rich deep 
voice, “The rain is so heavy, friends, that I ask leave to 
come in and rest awhile.’ 

“To be sure, stranger,’ said the shepherd. ‘And faith, 
you've been lucky in choosing your time, for we are 
having a bit of a fling for a glad cause—though, to be 
Sure, a man could hardly wish that glad cause to happen 
more than once a year.’ 

_ ‘Nor less,’ spoke up a woman. ‘For ’tis best to get your 
family over and done with, as soon as you can, so as to 
be all the earlier out of the fag o’t.’ 

_ “And what may be this glad cause?’ asked the stranger. 
. 
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‘A birth and christening,’ said the shepherd. 

The stranger hoped his host might not be made un 
happy either by too many or too few of such episodes, 
and being invited by a gesture to a pull at the mug, he 
readily acquiesced. His manner, which, before entering, 
had been so dubious, was now altogether that of a care- 
less and candid man. 

‘Late to be traipsing athwart this chomb= lea said 
the engaged man of fifty. 

‘Late it is, master, as you say.—TI’ll ike a seat in the 
chimney-corner, if you have nothing to urge against it, 
ma’am; for I am a little moist on the side that was next 
the rain’ 

Mrs. Shepherd Fennel assented, and made room for 
the self-invited comer, who, having got completely in- 
side the chimney-corner, stretched out his legs and his 
arms with the expansiveness of a person quite at home. 

‘Yes, I am rather cracked in the vamp,’ he said freely, 
seeing that the eyes of the shepherd’s wife fell upon his 
boots, ‘and I am not well fitted either. I have had some 
rough times lately, and have been forced to pick up what 
I can get in the way of wearing, but I must find a suit 
better fit for working-days when I reach home.’ 

“One of hereabouts?’ she inquired. 

‘Not quite that—further up the country,’ 

‘I thought so. And so be I; and by your tongue you 
come from my neighbourhood.’ 

‘But you would hardly have heard of me,’ he said 
quickly. ‘My time would be long before yours, ma’am, 
you see.” 

This. testimony to the youthfulness of his hostess had 
the effect of stopping her cross-examination. 

“There is only’ one thing more wanted to make me 
happy, continued the new-comer. ‘And that is a little 
baccy, which I am sorry to say I am out of, 

‘Tl fill your pipe,’ said the shepherd. 

‘I must ask you to lend me a pipe likewise,’ 

‘A smoker, and no pipe about ’ee?’ 

‘I have dropped it somewhere on the road.’ 

The shepherd filled and handed him a new clay pipe, 


saying, as he did so, ‘Hand me your baccy-box—I’ll fill 
that too, now I am about it’ 
The man went through the movement of searching his 
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ets. 
‘Lost that too?’ said his entertainer, with some sur- 


‘I am afraid so,’ said the man with some confusion. 
Give it to me in a screw of paper.’ Lighting his pipe at 
the candle with a suction that drew the whole flame into 
the bowl, he resettled himself in the corner and bent his 
looks upon the faint steam from his damp legs, as if he 
wished to say no more. 

Meanwhile the general body of guests had been taking 
ittle notice of this visitor by reason of an absorbing dis- 
dussion in which they were engaged with the band about 
a tune for the next dance, The matter being settled, they 
vere about to stand up when an interruption came in 
the shape of another knock at the door. 

At sound of the same the man in the chimney-corner 
‘ook up the poker and began stirring the brands as if do- 
ng it thoroughly were the one aim of his existence; and 
i second time the shepherd said, “Walk in!’ In a moment 
mother man stood upon the straw-woven door-mat. He 
(00 was a stranger. 

This individual was one of a type radically different 
tom the first. There was more of the commonplace in 
4is manner, and a certain jovial cosmopolitanism sat 
upon his features. He was several years older than the 
itst arrival, his hair. being slightly frosted, his eyebrows 
gristly, and his whiskers cut back from his cheeks, His 
face was rather full and flabby, and yet it was not alto- 

er a face without power. A few grog-blossoms 
narked the neighbourhood of his nose. He flung back 
lis long drab greatcoat, revealing that beneath it he wore 
1 suit of cinder-gray shade throughout, large heavy seals, 
9€ some metal or other that would take a polish, dan- 
ling from his fob as his only personal ornament. Shak- 
ng the water-drops from his low-crowned glazed hat, he 
aid, ‘I must ask for a few minutes’ shelter, comrades, or 
[ shall be wetted to my skin before I get to Casterbridge.’ 
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‘Make yourself at home, master,’ said the shepherc 
perhaps a trifle less heartily than on the first occasior 
Not that Fennel had the least tinge of niggardliness in 
his composition; but the room was far from large, spar 
chairs were not numerous, and damp companions wer 
not altogether desirable at close quarters for the wome: 
and girls in their bright-coloured gowns. 

However, the second comer, after taking off his great 
coat, and hanging his hat on a nail in/one of the ceiling 
beams as if he had been specially invited to put it there 
advanced and sat down at the table. This had beer 
pushed so closely into the chimney-corner, to give al 
available room to the dancers, that its inner edge graze 
the elbow of the man who had ensconced himself by thi 
fire; and thus the two strangers were brought into clos 
companionship. They nodded to each other by way o 
breaking the ice of unacquaintance, and the first strange 
handed his neighbour the family mug—a huge vessel o 
brown ware, having its upper edge worn away like : 
threshold by the rub of whole generations of thirsty lip 
that had gone the way of all flesh, and bearing the fol 
lowing inscription burnt upon its rotund side in yellov 
letters:— 


THERE IS NO FUN 
UNTILL 1CUM. 


The other man, nothing loth, raised the mug to his lips 
and drank on, and on, and on—till a curious bluenes 
overspread the countenance of the shepherd’s wife, whi 
had regarded with no little surprise the first stranger’ 
free offer to the second of what did not belong to him t 
dispense. 

‘T knew it!’ said the toper to the shepherd with mucl 
satisfaction. “When I walked up your garden before com 
ing in, and saw the hives all of a row, I said to myself 
“Where there’s bees there’s honey, and where there’ 
honey there’s mead.” But mead of such a truly comfort 
able sort as this I really didn’t expect to meet in m 
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older days.’ He took yet another pull at the mug, till it 
Recrned an ominous elevation. 

‘Glad you enjoy it!’ said the shepherd warmly. 

‘It is goodish mead,’ assented Mrs. Fennel, with an 
absence of enthusiasm which seemed to say that it was 
possible to buy praise for one’s cellar at too heavy a price. 
‘It is trouble enough to make—and really I hardly think 
we shall make any more. For honey sells well, and we 
ourselves can make shift with a drop o’ small mead and 
metheglin for common use from the comb-washings.’ 

) ‘O, but you'll never have the heart!’ reproachfully cried 
the stranger in cinder-gray, after taking up the mug a 
third time and setting it down empty. ‘I love mead, when 
tis old like this, as I love to go to church o’ Sundays, or 
to relieve the needy any day of the week.’ 

‘Ha, ha, ha!’ said the man in the chimney-corner, who, 
in spite of the taciturnity induced by the pipe of to- 
bacco, could not or would not refrain from this slight 
testimony to his comrade’s humour. 

Now the old mead of those days, brewed of the purest 
first-year or maiden honey, four pounds to the gallon— 
with its due complement of white of eggs, cinnamon, 
ginger, cloves, mace, rosemary, yeast, and processes of 
working, bottling, and cellaring—tasted remarkably 
strong; but it did not taste so strong as it actually was. 
Hence presently, the stranger in cinder-gray at the table, 
moved by its creeping influence, unbuttoned his waist- 
coat, threw himself back in his chair, spread his legs, and 
made his presence felt in various ways. 

‘Well, well, as I say,’ he resumed, ‘I am going to Cas- 
terbridge, and to Casterbridge I must go. I should have 
been almost there by this time; but the rain drove me 
into your dwelling, and I’m not sorry for it.’ 

‘You don’t live in Casterbridge?’ said the shepherd. 

‘Not as yet; though I shortly mean to move there.’ 

‘Going to set up in trade, perhaps?’ 

‘No, no,’ said the shepherd’s wife. ‘It is easy to see 
that the gentleman is sich, and don’t want to work at 
anything.’ 
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The cinder-gray stranger paused, as if to conside 
whether he would accept that definition of himself. H 
presently rejected it by answering, “Rich is not quite th 
word for me, dame. I do work, and I must work. Anx 
even if I only get to Casterbridge by midnight I mus 
begin work there at eight to-morrow morning. Yes, he 
or wet, blow or snow, famine or sword, my day’s worl 
to-morrow must be done.’ 

‘Poor man! Then, in spite 0’ seeming, you be worse of 
than we?’ replied the shepherd’s wife. 

“’Tis the nature of my trade, men and maidens. "Ti 
the nature of my trade more than my poverty. ... Bu 
really and truly I must up and off, or I shan’t get a lodg 
ing in the town.’ However, the speaker did-not move, anc 
directly added, “There’s time for one more draught o 
friendship before I go; and I’d perform it at once if th 
mug were not dry.’ 

‘Here’s a mug 0’ small,’ said Mrs. Fennel. ‘Small, we 
call it, though to be sure ’tis only the first wash o’ the 
combs.’ 

‘No,’ said the stranger disdainfully. ‘I won't spoil you 
first kindness by partaking o’ your second,’ 

‘Certainly not,’ broke in Fennel. “We don’t increas 
and multiply every day, and I'll fill the mug again. He 
went away to the dark place under the stairs where the 
barrel stood. The shepherdess followed him. 

“Why should you do this?’ she said reproachfully, a 
soon as they were alone. ‘He’s emptied it once, though 
it held enough for ten people; and now he’s not con 
tented wi’ the small, but must needs call for more o’ th 
strong! And a stranger unbeknown to any of us. For my 
part, I don’t like the look o’ the man at all.’ 

“But he’s in the house, my honey; and ’tis a wet night 
and a christening. Daze it, what’s a cup of mead mor 
or Jess? ‘There'll be plenty more next bee-burning,’ 

‘Very well—this time, then,’ she answered, lookin; 
wistfully at the barrel. “But what is the man’s calling, anc 
where is he one of, that he should come in and join u: 
like this?’ 

‘I don’t know. I'll ask him again.’ 


FOC as ee c ote rt 
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The catastrophe of having the mug drained dry at one 
pull by the stranger in cinder-gray was effectually guarded 
against this time by Mrs. Fennel. She poured out his 
allowance in a small cup, keeping the large one at a dis- 
creet distance from him. When he had tossed off his 
portion the shepherd renewed his inquiry about the 
stranger's occupation. 

The latter did not immediately reply, and the man in 
the chimney-corner, with sudden demonstrativeness, 
said, ‘Anybody may know my trade—I’m-a wheelwright.’ 

‘A very good trade for these parts,’ said the shepherd. 

‘And anybody may know mine—if they’ve the sense to 
find it out,’ said the stranger in cinder-gray. 

“You may generally tell what a man is by his claws,’ 
observed the hedge-carpenter, looking at his own hands. 
‘My fingers be as full of thorns as an old pin-cushion is 
of pins.’ 

The hands of the man in the chimney-corner instinc- 
tively sought the shade, and he gazed into the fire as he 
resumed his pipe. The man at the table took up the 
hedge-carpenter’s remark, and added smartly, “True; but 
the oddity of my trade is that, instead of setting a mark 
upon me, it sets a mark upon my customers.’ 

No observation being offered by anybody in elucida- 
tion of this enigma the shepherd’s wife once more called 
for a song. The same obstacles presented themselves as 
at the former time—one had no voice, another had for- 
gotten the first verse. The stranger at the table, whose 
soul had now risen to a good working temperature, re- 
lieved the difficulty by exclaiming that, to start the com- 
pany, he would sing himself. Thrusting one thumb into 
the arm-hole of his waistcoat, he waved the other hand 
in the air, and, with an extemporizing gaze at the shin- 
ing sheep-crooks above the mantelpiece, began:— 


‘O my trade it is the rarest one, 
Simple shepherds all— 
My trade is a sight to see; 
For my customers I tie, and take them up on high, 
And waft ’em to a far countreel’ 
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The room was silent when he had finished the verse- 
with one exception, that of the man in the chimney-co 
ner, who, at the singer’s word, ‘Chorus!’ joined him in 
deep bass voice of musical relish— 


‘And waft ’em to a far countreel’ 


Oliver Giles, John Pitcher the dairyman, the parish-cler] 
the engaged man of fifty, the row of young wome 
against the wall, seemed lost in thought not of the gaye: 
kind. The shepherd looked meditatively on the grounc 
the shepherdess gazed keenly at the singer, and wit 
some suspicion; she was doubting whether this strange 
were merely singing an old song from recollection, or wa 
composing one there and then for the occasion. All wer 
as perplexed at the obscure revelation as the guests a 
Belshazzar’s Feast, except the man in the chimney-co: 
ner, who quietly said, ‘Second verse, stranger,’ an 
smoked on. Ache 

The singer thoroughly moistened himself from hi 
lips inwards, and went on with the next stanza as r 
quested :— 


‘My tools are but common ones, 
Simple shepherds all— 
My tools are no sight to see: 
A little hempen string, and a post whereon to swing, 
Are implements enough for me!’ 


Shepherd Fennel glanced round. There was no longe 
any doubt that the stranger was answering his questio: 
thythmically. The guests one and all started back wit! 
suppressed exclamations. The young woman engaged t 
the man of fifty fainted half-way, and would have prc 
ceeded, but finding him wanting in alacrity for catchin 
her she sat down trembling. 

‘O, he’s the!’ whispered the people in the back 
ground, mentioning the name of an ominous public o! 
ficer. ‘He’s come to do it! "Tis to be at Casterbridge jai 
to-morrow—the man for sheep-stealing—the poor clocl 
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maker we heard of, who used to live away at Shottsford 
ind had no work to do—Timothy Summers, whose fam- 
ly were a-starving, and so he went out of Shottsford by 
the high-road, and took a sheep in open daylight, defying 
the farmer and the farmer’s wife and the farmer’s lad, 
and every man jack among ’em. He’ (and they nodded 
towards the stranger of the deadly trade) ‘is come from 
up the country to do it because there’s not enough to do 
in his own county-town, and he’s got the place here now 
our Own county man’s dead; he’s going-to-live in the 
same cottage under the prison wall.’ 

_ The stranger in cinder-gray took no notice of this whis- 
pered string of observations, but again wetted his lips. 
Seeing that his friend in the chimney-corner was the 
only one who reciprocated his joviality in any way, he 
held out his cup towards that appreciative comrade, who 
also held out his own. They clinked together, the eyes 
of the rest of the room hanging upon the singer's actions. _ 
He parted his lips for the third verse; but at that mo- 
ment another knock was audible upon the door. This 
time the knock was faint and hesitating. 

The company seemed scared; the shepherd looked 

with consternation towards the entrance, and it was with 
some effort that he resisted his alarmed wife’s depreca- 
tory glance, and uttered for the third time the welcom- 
ing words, ‘Walk in!’ 
_ The door was gently opened, and another man stood 
upon the mat. He, like those who had preceded him, was 
a stranger. This time it was a short, small personage, of 
fair complexion, and dressed in a decent suit of dark 
clothes, 

‘Can you tell me the way to——?’ he began; when, 
gazing round the room to observe the nature of the com- 
pany amongst whom he had fallen, his eyes lighted on 
the stranger in cinder-gray. It was just at the instant 
when the latter, who had thrown his mind into his song 
with such a will that he scarcely heeded the interruption, 
silenced all whispers and inquiries by bursting into his 
third verse:— 
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‘To-morrow is my working day, 
Simple shepherds all— 
To-morrow is a working day for me: 
For the farmer’s sheep is slain, and the lad who did it ta’er 
And on his soul may God ha’ merc-y!’ 


The stranger in the chimney-corner, waving cups wit 
the singer so heartily that his mead splashed over on th 
hearth, repeated in his bass voice as before:— 


‘And on his soul may God ha’ merc-y!’ 


All this time the third stranger had been standing i 
the doorway. Finding now that he did not come forwar 
or go on speaking, the guests particularly regarded hin 
They noticed to their surprise that he stood before ther 
the picture of abject terror—his knees trembling, hi 
hand shaking so violently that the door-latch by whic 

_he supported himself rattled audibly: his white lips wet 
parted, and his eyes fixed on the merry officer of justic 
in the middle of the room. A moment more and he ha 
turned, closed the door, and fled. 

‘What a man can it be?’ said the shepherd. 

The rest, between the awfulness of their late discover 
and the odd conduct of this third visitor, looked as - 
they knew not what to think, and said nothing. Instins 
tively they withdrew further and further from the grit 
gentleman in their midst, whom some of them seeme 
to take for the Prince of Darkness himself, till the 
formed a remote circle, an empty space of floor being le! 
between them and him— 

‘,  - Circulus, cujus centrum diabolus,’ 

The room was so silent—though there were more tha 
twenty people in it—that nothing could be heard but th 
patter of the rain against the window-shutters, accon 
panied by the occasional hiss of a stray drop that fe 
down the chimney into the fire, and the steady puffin 
of the man in the corner, who had now resumed his pif 
of long clay. 
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The stillness was unexpectedly broken. The distant 
sound of a gun reverberated through the air—apparently 
from the direction of the county-town. 

“Be jiggered!’ cried the stranger who had sung the song, 
jumping up. 

“What does that mean?’ asked several. 

‘A prisoner escaped from the jail—that’s what it 
means.’ 

All listened. The sound was repeated, and none of 
them spoke but the man in the chimney-corner, who 
said quietly, ‘I’ve often been told that in this county they 
fire a gun at such times; but I never heard it till now.’ 

‘I wonder if it is my man?’ murmured the personage 

in cinder-gray. 
_ ‘Surely it is!’ said the shepherd involuntarily. ‘And 
surely we've zeed him! That little man who looked in 
at the door by now, and quivered like a leaf when he 
zeed ye and heard your song!’ 

‘His teeth chattered, and the breath went out of his 
body,’ said the dairyman. 

“And his heart seemed to sink within him like a stone,’ 
said Oliver Giles. 

‘And he bolted as if he’d been shot at,’ said the hedge- 
carpenter. 

“True—his teeth chattered, and his heart seemed to 
sink; and he bolted as if he’d been shot at, slowly 
summed up the man in the chimney-corner. 

‘I didn’t notice it,’ remarked the hangman. 
~ ‘We were. all a-wondering what made him run off in 
such a fright,’ faltered one of the women against the 
wall, ‘and now ’tis explained!’ 

The firing of the alarm-gun went on at intervals, low 
and sullenly, and their suspicions became a certainty. 
The sinister gentleman in cinder-gray roused himself. ‘Is 
there a constable here?’ he asked, in thick tones. ‘If so, 
let him step forward.’ 

The engaged man of fifty stepped quavering out from 
the wall, his betrothed beginning to sob on the back of 
the chair. 

_ ‘You are a sworn constable?’ 
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‘I be, sir.’ 

‘Then pursue the criminal at once, with assistance 
and bring him back here. He can’t have gone far.’ 

‘T will, sir, I will—when I’ve got my staff. Pll. go hom« 
and get it, and come sharp here, and start in a body.’ 

‘Staffl—never mind your staff; the man’ll be gone!’ 

‘But I can’t do nothing without my staffi—can I, Wil 
liam, and John, and Charles Jake? No; for there’s the 
king’s royal crown a painted on en in yaller and gold 
and the lion and the unicorn, so as when I raise en uj 
and hit my prisoner, ’tis made a lawful blow thereby. - 
wouldn’t ’tempt to take up a man without my staff—no 
not I. If I hadn’t the law to gie me courage, why, insteac 
o’ my taking up him he might take up mel!’ 

‘Now, I’m a king’s man myself, and can give you au 
thority enough for this,’ said the formidable officer it 
gray. ‘Now then, all of ye, be ready. Have ye any lan 
terns?’ 

‘Yes—have ye any lanterns?—I demand itl’ said th 
constable. 

‘And the rest of you able-bodied -—— 

“‘Able-bodied men—yes—the rest of ye!’ said the con 
stable. 

“Have you some good stout staves and pitchforks-— 

‘Staves and pitchforks—in the name o’ the law! Anc 
take ’em in yer hands and go in quest, and do as we it 
authority tell yel’ 

Thus aroused, the men prepared to give chase. Th 
evidence was, indeed, though circumstantial, so con 
vincing, that but little argument was needed to shov 
the shepherd’s guests that after what they had seen i 
would look very much like connivance if they did not in 
stantly pursue the unhappy third stranger, who couk 
not as yet have gone more than a few hundred yard 
over such uneven country. 

A shepherd is always well provided with lanterns; and 
lighting these hastily, and with hurdle-staves in thei 
hands, they poured out of the door, taking a directio1 
along the crest of the hill, away from the town, the rait 
having fortunately a little abated, 
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_ Disturbed by the noise, or possibly by unpleasant 
dreams of her baptism, the child who had been chris- 
tened began to cry heart-brokenly in the room overhead. 
These notes of grief came down through the chinks of 
the floor to the ears of the women below, who jumped 
up one by one, and seemed glad of the excuse to ascend 
and comfort the baby, for the incidents of the last half- 
hour greatly oppressed them. Thus in the space of two 
or three minutes the room on the ground-floor was de- 
serted quite. 

But it was not for long. Hardly had the sound of foot- 
steps died away when a man retumed round the corner 
of the house from the direction the pursuers had taken. 
Peeping in at the door, and seeing nobody there, he en- 
tered leisurely. It was the stranger of the chimney-cor- 
ner, who had gone out with the rest. The motive of his 
return was shown by his helping himself to a cut piece 
of skimmer-cake that lay on a ledge beside where he had 
sat, and which he had apparently forgotten to take with 
him. He also poured out half a cup more mead from 
the quantity that remained, ravenously eating and drink- 
‘ing these as he stood. He had not finished when another 
figure came in just as quietly—his friend in cinder-gray. 

“O—you here?’ said the latter, smiling. ‘I thought you 
had gone to help in the capture.’ And this speaker also 
revealed the object of his return by looking solicitously 
round for the fascinating mug of old mead. 

‘And I thought you had gone,’ said the other, contin- 
~uing his skimmer-cake with some effort. 

‘Well, on second thoughts, I felt there were enough 
without me,’ said the first confidentially, ‘and such a 
night as it is, too. Besides, ’tis the business 0’ the Gov- 
ernment to take care of its criminals—not mine.’ 

“True; so it is. And I felt as you did, that there were 
enough without me.’ 

‘I don’t want to break my limbs running over the 
humps and hollows of this wild country,’ 

‘Nor I neither, between you and me.’ 

“These shepherd- people are used to it—simple-minded 

‘souls, you know, stirred up to anything in a moment. 
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They'll have him ready for me before the morning, anc 
no trouble to me at all’ 

“They'll have him, and we shall have saved ourselve: 
all labour in the matter.’ 

“True, true. Well, my way is to Casterbsde and ’ti: 
as much as my legs will do to take me that far. Goins 
the same way?’ 

‘No, I am sorry to say! I have to get home over there 
(he nodded indefinitely to the right), ‘and I feel as you 
do, that it is quite enough for my legs to do before bed. 
time.’ 

The other had by this time finished the mead in the 
mug, after which, shaking hands heartily at the door 
and wishing each other well, they went their severa. 
ways. 

In the meantime the company of pursuers had reachec 
the end of the hog’s-back elevation which dominatec 
this part of the down. They had decided on no particulai 
plan of action; and, finding that the man of the balefu 
trade was no longer in their company, they seemed quit 
unable to form any such plan now. They descended ir 
all directions down the hill, and straightway several o: 
the party fell into the snare set by Nature for all mis 
guided midnight ramblers over this part of the cretaceou: 
formation. The ‘lanchets,’ or flint slopes, which beltec 
the escarpment at intervals of a dozen yards, took the 
less cautious ones unawares, and losing their footing o1 
the rubbly steep they slid sharply downwards, the lan 
terns rolling from their hands to the bottom, and there 
lying on their sides till the horn was scorched through 

When they had again gathered themselves togethe: 
the shepherd, as the man who knew the country best 
took the lead, and guided them round these treacherou: 
inclines. The lanterns, which seemed rather to dazzl 
their eyes and warn the fugitive than to assist them i1 
the exploration, were extinguished, due silence was ob 
served; and in this more rational order they plunged int 
the vale. It was a grassy, briery, moist defile, affordin; 
some shelter to any person who had sought it; but th 
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party perambulated it in vain, and ascended on the other 
side. Here they wandered apart, and after an interval 
closed together again to report progress. At the second 
time of closing in they found themselves near a lonely 
ash, the single tree on this part of the coomb, probably 
sown there by a passing bird some fifty years before. And 
here, standing a little to one side of the trunk, as motion- 
less as the trunk itself, appeared the man they were in 
quest of, his outline being well defined against the sky 
beyond. The band noiselessly drew up and faced him. 

“Your money or your life!’ said the constable sternly to 
the still figure. 

- ‘No, no,’ whispered John Pitcher. ‘’Tisn’t our side 
ought to say that. That’s the doctrine of vagabonds like 
him, and we be on the side of the law.’ 

“Well, well,’ replied the constable impatiently; ‘I must 
say something, mustn’t I? and if you had all the weight 
9 this undertaking upon your mind, perhaps you'd say 
the wrong thing too!—Prisoner at the bar, surrender, in 
the name of the Father—the Crown, I mane!’ 

The man under the tree seemed now to notice them 
for the first time, and, giving them no opportunity what- 
ever for exhibiting their courage, he strolled slowly 
towards them. He was, indeed, the little man, the third 
stranger; but his trepidation had in a great measure 
zone. 

- ‘Well, travellers,’ he said, ‘did I hear ye speak to me?’ 

“You did: you’ve got to come and be our prisoner at 
nce!’ said the constable. “We arrest ’ee on the charge 
of not biding in Casterbridge jail in a decent proper 
manner to be hung to-morrow morning. Neighbours, do 
jour duty, and seize the culpet!’ 

On hearing the charge the man seemed enlightened, 
ind, saying not another word, resigned himself with pre- 
ernatural civility to the search-party, who, with their 
taves in their hands, surrounded him on all sides, and 
narched him back towards the shepherd’s cottage. 

_ It was eleven o’clock by the time they arrived. The 
ight shining from the open door, a sound of men’s 
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voices within, proclaimed to them as they approached the 
house that some new events had arisen in their absence 
On entering they discovered the shepherd’s living roor 
to be invaded by two officers from Casterbridge jail 
and a well-known magistrate who lived at the neares' 
country-seat, intelligence of the escape having become 
generally circulated. 

‘Gentlemen, said the constable, ‘I have brought 
back your: man—not without risk and danger; but every 
one must do his duty! He is inside this circle of able-bod 
ied persons, who have lent me useful aid, considering 
their ignorance of Crown work. Men, bring forward you 
prisoner!’ And the third stranger was led to the light. 

‘Who is this?’ said one of the officials. 

“The man,’ said the constable. 

‘Certainly not,’ said the turnkey; and the first corrobo- 
rated his statement. 

‘But how can it be otherwise?’ asked the constable. ‘Or 
why was he so terrified at sight o’ the singing instrument 
of the law who sat there?’ Here he related the strange be 
haviour of the third stranger on entering the house dur. 
ing the hangman’s song. 

‘Can’t understand it,’ said the officer coolly. “All I 
know is that it is not the condemned man. He’s quite 
a different character from this one; a gauntish fellow, 
with dark hair and eyes, rather good-looking, and with 
a musical bass voice that if you heard it once you'd 
never mistake as long as you lived.’ 

‘Why, souls—’twas the man in the chimney-corner!’ 

‘Hey—what?’ said the magistrate, coming forward 
after inquiring particulars from the shepherd in the 
background. ‘Haven’t you got the man after all?’ 

“Well, sir,’ said the constable, ‘he’s the man we were 
in search of, that’s true; and yet he’s not the man we 
were in search of. For the man we were in search of was 
not the man we wanted, sir, if you understand my every- 
day way; for ’twas the man in the chimney-corner!’ 

‘A pretty kettle of fish altogether!’ said the magistrate. 
“You had better start for the other man at once.’ 
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The prisoner now spoke for the first time. The mention 
of the man in the chimney-corner seemed to have moved 
him as nothing else could do. ‘Sir,’ he said, stepping 
forward to the magistrate, ‘take no more trouble about 
me. The time is come when I may as well speak. I have 
done nothing; my crime is that the condemned man is 
my brother. Early this afternoon I left home at Shotts- 
ford to tramp it all the way to Casterbridge jail to bid 
him farewell. I was benighted, and called here to rest 
and ask the way. When I opened the door I saw before 


_me the very man, my brother, that I thought to see in 


the condemned cell at Casterbridge. He was in this chim- 
ney-corner; and jammed close to him, so that he could 
not have got out if he had tried, was the executioner 
who’d come to take his life, singing a song about it and 
not knowing that it was his victim who was close by, 
joining in to save appearances. My brother threw a glance 
of agony at me, and I knew he meant, “Don’t reveal 
what you see; my life depends on it.” I was so terror- 
struck that I could hardly stand, and, not knowing what 
I did, I turned and hurried away.’ 

The narrators manner and tone had the stamp of 
truth, and his story made a great impression on all 
around. ‘And do you know where your brother is at the 


present time?’ asked the magistrate. 


‘I do not. I have never seen him since J closed this 


door.’ 


tion?’ 


‘I can testify to that, for we’ve been between ye ever 
since,’ said the constable. 
“Where: does he think to fly to?—what is his occupa- 


‘He’s a watch-and-clock-maker, sir.’ 
*"A said ’a was a wheelwright—a wicked rogue,’ said 


| the constable. 


“The wheels of clocks and watches he meant, no 


' doubt,’ said Shepherd Fennel. ‘I thought his hands were 
_ palish for’s trade.’ 


‘Well, it appears to me that nothing can be gained 
by retaining this poor man in custody,’ said the magis- 
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trate; ‘your business lies with the other, unquestionably.’ 

And so the little man was released off-hand; but he 
looked nothing the less sad on that account, it being 
beyond the power of magistrate or constable to raze out 
the written troubles in his brain, for they concerned 
another whom he regarded with more solicitude than 
himself. When this was done, and the:man had gone his 
way, the night was found to be so far advanced that it 
was deemed useless to renew the search before the next 
morning. 

Next day, accordingly, the quest for the clever sheep- 
stealer became general and keen, to all appearance at 
least. But the intended punishment was cruelly dis- 
proportioned to the transgression, and the sympathy of 
a great many country-folk in that district was strongly 
on the side of the fugitive. Moreover, his marvellous 
coolness and daring in hob-and-nobbing with the hang- 
man, under the unprecedented circumstances of the 
shepherd’s party, won their admiration. So that it may 
be questioned if all those who ostensibly made them- 
selves so busy in exploring woods and fields and lanes 
were quite so thorough when it came to the private 
examination of their own lofts and outhouses. Stories 
were afloat of a mysterious figure being occasionally 
seen in some old overgrown trackway or other, remote 
from turnpike roads; but when a search was instituted 
in any of these suspected quarters nobody was found. 
Thus the days and weeks passed without tidings. 

In brief, the bass-voiced man of the chimney-corner 
was never recaptured. Some said that he went across the 
sea, others that he did not, but buried himself in the 
depths of a populous city. At any rate, the gentleman in 
cinder-gray never did his morning’s work at Casterbridge, 
nor met anywhere at all, for business purposes, the genial 
comrade with whom he had passed an hour of relaxation 
in the lonely house on the slope of the coomb. 

The grass has long been green on the graves of Shep- 
herd Fennel and his frugal wife; the guests who made up 
the christening party have mainly followed their enter- 
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- tainers to the tomb; the baby in whose honour they all 


had met is a matron in the sere and yellow leaf. But the 
arrival of the three strangers at the shepherd’s that night, 
and the details connected therewith, is a story as well 
known as ever in the country about Higher Crowstairs. 


pa 


The Withered Arm 


The Withered Arm originally appeared in the 
January issue of Blackwood’s Magazine in 1888 
and was later that year included in Wessex 
Tales. 


A Lorn Milkmaid 


I 


It was an eighty-cow dairy, and the troop of milkers, 
regular and supernumerary, were all at work; for, though 
the time of year was as yet but early April, the feed lay 
entirely in water-meadows, and the cows were ‘in full 

-~ pail.’ The hour was about six in the evening, and three- 
fourths of the large, red, rectangular animals having 
been finished off, there was opportunity for a little con- 
versation. 

‘He do bring home his bride to-morrow, I hear. 
They've come as far as Anglebury to-day.’ 

The voice seemed to proceed from the belly of the 
cow called Cherry, but the speaker was a milking- 
woman, whose face was buried in the flank of that mo- 
tionless beast. 

‘Hav’ anybody seen her?’ said another. 
There was a negative response from the first. “Though 
they say she’s a rosy-cheeked, tisty-tosty little body 
- enough, she added; and as the milkmaid spoke she 
turned her face so that she could glance past her cow’s 
tail to the other side of the barton, where a thin, fading 
woman of thirty milked somewhat apart from the rest. 
‘Years younger than he, they say,’ continued the sec- 
ond, with also a glance of reflectiveness in the same di- 
- tection. 
‘How old do you call him, then?’ 
“Thirty or so.’ 
‘More like forty,’ broke in an old milkman near, in a 
long white pinafore or ‘wropper,’ and with the brim of 
¥ his hat tied down, so that he looked like a woman. ‘’A 
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was born before our Great Weir was builded, and I 
hadn’t man’s wages when I laved water there.’ 

The discussion waxed so warm that the purr of the 
milk streams became jerky, till a voice from another 
cow’s belly cried with authority, ‘Now then, what the 
Turk do it matter to us about Farmer Lodge’s age, or 
Farmer Lodge’s new mis’ess? I shall have to pay him 
nine pound a year for the rent of every one of these 
milchers, whatever his age or hers. Get on with your 
work, or twill be dark afore we have done. The evening 
is pinking in a’ready.’ This speaker was the dairyman 
himself, by whom the milkmaids and men were em- 
ployed. 

Nothing more was said publicly about Farmer Lodge’s 
wedding, but the first woman murmured under her cow 
to her next neighbour, ‘’Tis hard for she,’ signifying the 
thin worn milkmaid aforesaid. 

‘O no,’ said the second. ‘He ha’n’t spoke to Rhoda 
Brook for years.’ 

When the milking was done they washed their pails 
and hung them on a many-forked stand made as usual 
of the peeled limb of an oak-tree, set upright in the 
earth, and resembling a colossal antlered horn, The ma- 
jority then dispersed in various directions homeward. 
The thin woman who had not spoken was joined by a 
boy of twelve or thereabout, and the twain went away 
up the field also. 

Their course lay apart from that of the others, to a 
lonely spot high above the water-meads, and not far 
from the border of Egdon Heath, whose dark counte- 
nance was visible in the distance as they drew nigh to 
their home. 

“They've just been saying down in barton that your 
father brings his young wife home from Anglebury to- 
morrow,’ the woman observed. ‘I shall want to send you 
for a few things to market, and you'll be pretty sure to 
meet ’em.’ 

“Yes, mother,’ said the boy. ‘Is father married then?’ 

‘Yes. . . . You can give her a look, and tell me what 
she’s like, if you do see her.’ 
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“Yes, mother.’ 

‘If she’s dark or fair, and if she’s tall—as tall as I. And 
if she seems like a woman who has ever worked for a 
living, or one that has been always well off, and has 
never done anything, and shows marks of the lady on 
her, as I expect she do.’ 

aVCSi: 


They crept up the hill in the twilight and entered the 


cottage. It was built of mud-walls, the surface of which 
had been washed by many rains into channels and. de- 
pressions that left none of the original flat face visible; 
_ while here and there in the thatch above a rafter showed 
_ like a bone protruding through the skin. 

She was kneeling down in the chimney-corner, before 
two pieces of turf laid together with the heather inwards, 
- blowing at the red-hot ashes with her breath till the 
turves flamed. The radiance lit her pale cheek, and made 
her dark eyes, that had once been handsome, seem hand- 
some anew. ‘Yes,’ she resumed, ‘see if she is dark or fair, 
and if you can, notice if her hands be white; if not, see 
if they look as though she had ever done housework, or 
are milker’s hands like mine.’ 

The boy again promised, inattentively this time, his 
mother not observing that he was cutting a notch with 
his pocket-knife in the beech-backed chair. 


The Young Wife 


II 


THE road from Anglebury to Holmstoke is in general 
level; but there is one place where a sharp ascent breaks 
its monotony. Farmers homeward-bound from the for- 
mer market-town, who trot all the rest of the way, walk 
their horses up this short incline. 

The next evening while the sun was yet bright a hand- 
some new gig, with a lemon-coloured body and red 
' wheels, was spinning westward along the level highway 
_ at the heels of a powerful mare. ‘The driver was a yeo- 
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man in the prime of life, cleanly shaven like an actor, 
his face being toned to that bluish-vermilion hue which 
so often graces a thriving farmer’s features when returm- 
ing home after successful dealings in the town. Beside 
him sat a woman, many years his junior—almost, in- 
deed, a girl. Her face too was fresh in colour, but it was 
of a totally different quality—soft and i like 
the light under a heap of rose-petals. 

Few people travelled this way, for it was not a main 
road; and the long white riband of gravel that stretched 
before them was empty, save of one small scarce-moving 
speck, which presently resolved itself into the figure of 
a boy, who was creeping on at a snail’s pace, and con- 
tinually looking behind him—the heavy bundle he car- 
ried being some excuse for, if not the reason of, his 
dilatoriness. When the bouncing gig-party slowed at the 
bottom of the incline above mentioned, the pedestrian 
was only a few yards in front. Supporting the large bun- 
dle by putting one hand on his hip, he turned and 
looked straight at the farmer’s wife as though he would 
read her through and through, pacing along abreast of 
the horse. 

The low sun was full in her face, rendering every fea- 
ture, shade, and contour distinct, from the curve of her 
little nostril to the colour of her eyes. The farmer, 
though he seemed annoyed at the boy’s persistent pres- 
ence, did not order him to get out of the way; and thus 
the lad preceded them, his hard gaze never leaving her, 
till they reached the top of the ascent, when the farmer 
trotted on with relief in his lineaments—having taken 
no outward notice of the boy whatever. 

‘How that poor lad stared at me!’ said the young wife. 

‘Yes, dear; I saw that he did!’ 

‘He is one of the village, I suppose?’ 

‘One of the neighbourhood. I think he lives with his 
mother a mile or two off’ 

‘He knows who we are, no doubt?’ 

‘O yes. You must expect to be stared at just at first, 
my pretty Gertrude.’ 

‘I do,—though I think the poor boy may have looked 
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at us in ithe hope we might relieve him of his heavy load, 
rather than from curiosity.’ 

‘O no,’ said her husband off-handedly. “These coun- 
try lads will carry a hundredweight once they get it on 
their backs; besides his pack had more size than weight 
in it. Now, then, another mile and [| shall be able to 
show you our house in the distance—if it is not too dark 
before we get there.’ The wheels spun round, and partti- 
cles flew from their periphery as before, till a white house 
of ample dimensions revealed itself, with farm-buildings 


and ricks at the back. 


Meanwhile the boy had quickened his pace, and turn- 


_ ing up a by-lane some mile and half short of the white 


farmstead, ascended towards the leaner pastures, and so 
on to the cottage of his mother. 

She had reached home after her day’s milking at the 
outlying dairy, and was washing cabbage at the doorway 
in the declining light. “Hold up the net a moment,’ she 
said, without preface, as the boy came up. 

He flung down his bundle, held the edge of the cab- 
bage-net, and as she filled its meshes with the dripping 
leaves she went on, “Well, did you see her?’ 

“Yes; quite plain.’ 

‘Is she ladylike?’ 

“Yes; and more. A lady complete.’ 

“Is she young?’ 

“Well, she’s growed up, and her ways be quite a 
woman’s.’ 

‘Of course. What colour is her hair and face?’ 

‘Her hair is lightish, and her face as comely as a live 
doll’s.’ 

‘Her eyes, then, are not dark like mine?’ 

‘No—of a bluish turn, and her mouth is very nice and 
red; and when she smiles, her teeth show white.’ 

‘Is she tall?’ said the woman sharply. 

‘I couldn’t see. She was sitting down.’ 

‘Then do you go to Holmstoke church to-morrow 
morning: she’s sure to be there. Go early and notice her 


; walking in, and come home and tell me if she’s taller 


4 
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than I’ 
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‘Very well, mother. But why don’t you go and see for 
yourself?’ 

‘I go to see her! I wouldn’t look up at her if she were 
to pass my window this instant. She was with Mr. Lodge, 
of course. What did he say or do?’ 

‘Just the same as usual.’ 

‘Took no notice of you?’ 

‘None.’ 

Next day the mother put a clean shirt on the boy, and 
started him off for Holmstoke church./He reached the 
ancient little pile when the door was just being opened, 
and he was the first to enter. Taking his seat by the font, 
he watched all the parishioners file in. The well-to-do 
Farmer Lodge came nearly last; and his young wife, who 
accompanied him, walked up the aisle with the shyness 
natural to a modest woman who had appeared thus for 
the first time. As all other eyes were fixed upon her, the 
youth’s stare was not noticed now. 

When he reached home his mother said, “Well?’ be- 
fore he had entered the room. 

‘She is not tall. She is rather short,’ he replied. 

‘Ah!’ said his mother, with satisfaction. 

‘But she’s very pretty—very. In fact, she’s lovely.’ The 
youthful freshness of the yeoman’s wife had evidently 
made an impression even on the somewhat hard nature 
of the boy. 

“That’s "a I want to hear,’ said his mother quickly. 
‘Now, spread the table-cloth. The hare you wired is very 
tender; but mind that nobody catches you.—You’ve 
never told me what sort of hands she had.’ 

‘I have never seen ’em. She never took off her gloves.’ 

‘What did she wear this morning?’ 

‘A white bonnet and a silver-coloured gownd. It 
whewed and whistled so loud when it rubbed against the 
pews that the lady coloured up more than ever for very 
shame at the noise, and pulled it in to keep it from touch- 
ing; but when she pushed into her seat, it whewed more 
than ever. Mr. Lodge, he seemed pleased, and his waist- 
coat stuck out, and his great golden seals hung like a 
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lord’s; but she seemed to wish her noisy gownd anywhere 
but on her.’ 

‘Not she! However, that will do now.’ 

These descriptions of the newly-married couple were 
continued from time to time by the boy at his mother’s 
request, after any chance encounter he had had with 
them. But Rhoda Brook, though she might easily have 
seen young Mrs. Lodge for herself by walking a couple. 
of miles, would never attempt an excursion towards the 
quarter where the farmhouse lay. Neither did she, at the 
daily milking in the dairyman’s-yard on Lodge’s outlying 


- second farm, ever speak on the subject of the recent mar- 
_ miage. The dairyman, who rented the cows of Lodge, and 


knew perfectly the tall milkmaid’s history, with manly 
kindliness always kept the gossip in the cow-barton from 
annoying Rhoda. But the atmosphere thereabout was 
full of the subject during the first days of Mrs. Lodge’s 
arrival; and from her boy’s description and the casual 
words of the other milkers, Rhoda Brook could raise a ~ 
mental image of the unconscious Mrs. Lodge that was 


’ realistic as a photograph. 


A. Vision 
Ill 


ONE night, two or three weeks after the bridal return, 
when the boy was gone to bed, Rhoda sat a long time 
over the turf ashes that she had raked out in front of her 


~ to extinguish them. She contemplated so intently the 


new wife, as presented to her in her mind’s eye over the 
embers, that she forgot the lapse of time. At last, wearied 
with her day’s work, she too retired. 

But the figure which had occupied her so much dur- 


ing this and the previous days was not to be banished at 
- night. For the first time Gertrude Lodge visited the sup- 
planted woman in her dreams. Rhoda Brook dreamed— 
_ since her assertion that she really saw, before falling 


asleep, was not to be believed—that the young wife, in 
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the pale silk dress and white bonnet, but with features 
shockingly distorted, and wrinkled as by age, was sitting 
upon her chest as she lay. The pressure of Mrs. Lodge’s 
person grew heavier; the blue eyes peered cruelly into 
her face; and then the figure thrust forward its left hand 
mockingly, so as to make the wedding-ring it wore glit- 
ter in Rhoda’s eyes. Maddened mentally, and nearly suf- 
focated by pressure, the sleeper struggled; the incubus, 
still regarding her, withdrew to the foot of the bed, only, 
however, to come forward by degrees, resume her seat, 
and flash her left hand as before. 

Gasping for breath, Rhoda, in a last desperate effort, 
swung out her right hand, seized the confronting spectre 
by its obtrusive left arm, and whirled it backward to the 
floor, starting up herself as she did so with a low cry. 

‘O, merciful heaven!’ she cried, sitting on the edge of 
the bed in a cold sweat; ‘that was not a dream—she was 
here!’ 

She could feel her antagonist’s arm within her grasp 
even now—the very flesh and bone of it, as it seemed. 
She looked on the floor whither she had whirled the 
spectre, but there was nothing to be seen. 

Rhoda Brook slept no more that night, and when she 
went milking at the next dawn they noticed how pale 
and haggard she looked. The milk that she drew quiv- 
ered into the pail; her hand had not calmed even yet, 
and still retained the feel of the arm. She came home to 
breakfast as wearily as if it had been supper-time. 

“What was that noise in your chimmer, mother, last 
night?’ said her son. “You fell off the bed, surely?’ 

‘Did you hear anything fall? At what time?’ 

‘Just when the clock struck two.’ 

She could not explain, and when the meal was done 
went silently about her household work, the boy assist- 
ing her, for he hated going afield on the farms, and she 
indulged his reluctance. Between eleven and twelve the 
garden-gate clicked, and she lifted her eyes to the win- 
dow. At the bottom of the garden, within the gate, stood 
the woman of her vision. Rhoda seemed transfixed. 


@ 
“6 
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‘Ah, she said she would come!’ exclaimed the boy, also 
observing her. 

‘Said so—when? How does she know us?’ 

‘I have seen and spoken to her. I talked to her yester- 
ay.” 

‘I told you,’ said the mother, flushing indignantly, 
‘never to speak to anybody in that house, or go-near the 
place.’ 

‘I did not speak to her till she spoke to me. And I 
did not go near the place. I met her in the road.’ 

‘What did you tell her?’ 

‘Nothing. She said, “Are you the poor boy who had 
to bring the heavy load from market?” And she looked 
at my boots, and said they would not keep my feet dry 
if it came on wet, because they were so cracked. I told 


~ her I lived with my mother, and we had enough to do to 


keep ourselves, and that’s how it was; and she said then, 
“Tl come and bring you some better boots, and see your 
mother.” She gives away things to other folks in the 
meads besides us.’ 

Mrs. Lodge was by this time close to the door—not 
in her silk, as Rhoda had dreamt of in the bed-chamber, 
but in a morning hat, and gown of common light mate- 
rial, which became her better than silk. On her arm she 


} carried a basket. 


The impression remaining from the night’s experience 
was still strong. Brook had almost expected to see the 


' wrinkles, the scorn, and the cruelty on her visitor’s face. 
_ She would have escaped an interview, had escape been 
' possible. There was, however, no backdoor to the cot- 


| tage, and in an instant the boy had lifted the latch to 


Mrs. Lodge’s gentle knock. 
‘I see I have come to the right house,’ said she, glanc- 
ing at the lad, and smiling. ‘But I was not sure till you 


opened the door,’ 


The figure and action were those of the phantom; but 


her voice was so indescribably sweet, her glance so win- 
_ hing, her smile so tender, so unlike that of Rhoda’s mid- 


pire NS 


night visitant, that the latter could hardly believe the 
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evidence of her senses. She was truly glad that she had 
not hidden away in sheer aversion, as she had been in- 
clined to do. In her basket Mrs. Lodge brought the pair 
of boots that she had promised to the boy, and other 
useful articles. 

At these proofs of a kindly feeling towards her and 
hers Rhoda’s heart reproached her bitterly. This inno- 
cent young thing should have her blessing and not her 
curse. When she left them a light seemed gone from the 
dwelling. Two days later she came again to know if the 
boots fitted; and less than a fortnight after that paid 
Rhoda another call. On this occasion the boy was ab- 
sent. 

‘I walk a good deal,’ said Mrs. Lodge, ‘and your house 
is the nearest outside our own parish. I hope you are 
well. You don’t look quite well.’ 

Rhoda said she was well enough; and, indeed, though 
the paler of the two, there was more of the strength that 
endures in her well-defined features and large frame than 
in the soft-cheeked young woman before her. The con- 
versation became quite confidential as regarded their 
powers and weaknesses; and when Mrs. Lodge was leay- 
ing, Rhoda said, ‘I hope you will find this air agree with 
you, ma’am, and not suffer from the damp of the water 
meads.’ 

The younger one replied that there was not much 
doubt of it, her general health being usually good. 
“Though, now you remind me,’ she added, ‘I have one 
little ailment which puzzles me. It is nothing serious, 
but I cannot make it out.’ 

She uncovered her left hand and arm; and their out- 
line confronted Rhoda’s gaze as the exact original of the 
limb she had beheld and seized in her dream. Upon the 
pink round surface of the arm were faint marks of an 
unhealthy colour, as if produced by a rough grasp. 
Rhoda’s eyes became riveted on the discolorations; she 
fancied that she discerned in them the shape of her own 
forefingers. 

‘How did it happen?’ she said mechanically. 

‘I cannot tell,’ replied Mrs. Lodge, shaking her head. 
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‘One night when I was sound asleep, dreaming I was 
away in some strange place, a pain suddenly shot into 
my arm there, and was so keen as to awaken me. I must 
have struck it in the daytime, I suppose, though I don’t 
remember doing so.’ She added, laughing, ‘I tell my dear 
husband that it looks just as if he had flown into a rage 
and struck me there. O, I daresay it will soon disappear.’ 
‘Ha, hal Yes. . . . On what night did it come?’ 
Mrs. Lodge considered, and said it would be a fort- 
_ hight ago on the morrow. ‘When I awoke I could not 
_ remember where I was,’ she added, ‘till the clock striking 
two reminded me.’ 
She had named the night and the hour of Rhoda’s 
spectral encounter, and Brook felt like a guilty thing. 
The artless disclosure startled her; she did not reason on 
the freaks of coincidence; and all the scenery of that 
ed night returned with double vividness to her 
mind. 
_ ‘O, can it be,’ she said to herself, when her visitor had 

departed, ‘that I exercise a malignant power over people 
against my own will?’ She knew that she had been slily 
called a witch since her fall; but never having understood 
why that particular stigma had been attached to her, it 
had passed disregarded. Could this be the explanation, 
and had such things as this ever happened before? 


A Suggestion 


IV 


THE summer drew on, and Rhoda Brook almost 
dreaded to meet Mrs. Lodge again, notwithstanding that 
her feeling for the young wife amounted well-nigh to af- 
fection. Something in her own individuality seemed to 
- convict Rhoda of crime. Yet a fatality sometimes would 


_ direct the steps of the latter to the outskirts of Holmstoke 


whenever she left her house for any other purpose than 
her daily work; and hence it happened that their next 
encounter was out of doors. Rhoda could not avoid the 
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subject which had so mystified her, and after the first 
few words she stammered, ‘I hope your—arm is well 
again, ma’am?’ She had perceived with consternation 
that Gertrude Lodge carried her left arm stiffly. 

‘No; it is not quite well. Indeed it is no better at all; it 
is rather worse. It pains me dreadfully sometimes,’ 

‘Perhaps you had better go to a doctor, ma’am.’ 

She replied that she had already seen a doctor. Her 
husband had insisted upon her going to one. But the 
surgeon had not seemed to understand the afflicted limb 
at all; he had told her to bathe it in hot water, and she 
had bathed it, but the treatment had done no good. 

‘Will you let me see it?’ said the milkwoman. 

Mrs. Lodge pushed up her sleeve and disclosed the 
place, which was a few inches above the wrist. As soon 
as Rhoda Brook saw it, she could hardly preserve her 
composure. There was nothing ef the nature of a wound, 
but the arm at that point had a shrivelled look, and the 
outline of the four fingers appeared more distinct than 
at the former time. Moreover, she fancied that they were 
imprinted in precisely the relative position of her clutch 
upon the arm in the trance; the first finger towards Ger- 
trude’s wrist, and the fourth towards her elbow. 

What the impress resembled seemed to have struck 
Gertrude herself since their last meeting. ‘It looks almost 
like finger-marks,’ she said; adding with a faint laugh, 
‘my husband says it is as if some witch, or the devil him- 
self, had taken hold of me there, and blasted the flesh.’ 

Rhoda shivered. “That’s fancy,’ she said hurriedly. ‘I 
wouldn’t mind it, if I were you.’ 

‘T shouldn’t so much mind it,’ said the younger, with 
hesitation, ‘if—if I hadn’t a notion that it makes my hus- 
band—dislike me—no, love me less. Men think so much 
of personal appearance.’ 

“Some do—he for one.’ 

“Yes; and he was very proud of mine, at first.’ 

“Keep your arm covered from his sight.’ 

“Ah—he knows the disfigurement is there!’ She tried 
to hide the tears that filled her eyes. 

“Well, ma’am, I earnestly hope it will go away soon,’ 
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And so the milkwoman’s mind was chained anew to 
the subject by a horrid sort of spell as she returned home. 
The sense of having been guilty of an act of malignity 
increased, affect as she might to ridicule her superstition. 
In her secret heart Rhoda did not altogether object to a 
slight diminution of her successor’s beauty, by whatever 
means it had come about; but she did not wish to inflict 
upon her physical pain. For though this pretty young 
woman had rendered impossible any reparation which 
Lodge might have made Rhoda for his past conduct, 
everything like resentment at the unconscious usurpation 


_ had quite passed away from the elder’s mind. 


If the sweet and kindly Gertrude Lodge only knew of 


the dream-scene in the bed-chamber, what would she 


think? Not to inform her of it seemed treachery in the 
presence of her friendliness; but tell she could not of her 
own accord—neither could she devise a remedy. 

She mused upon the matter the greater part of the 
night; and the next day, after the morning milking, set 
out to obtain another glimpse of Gertrude Lodge if she 
could, being held to her by a gruesome fascination. By 
watching the house from a distance the milkmaid was 
presently able to discern the farmer’s wife in a ride she 
was taking alone—probably to join her husband in some 
distant field. Mrs. Lodge perceived her, and cantered in 
her direction. 

‘Good morning, Rhoda!’ Gertrude said, when she had 


_ come up. ‘I was going to call’ 


Rhoda noticed that Mrs. Lodge held the reins with 


» some difficulty. 


‘I hope—the bad arm,’ said Rhoda. 

‘They tell me there is possibly one way by which I 
might be able to find out the cause, and so perhaps the 
cure, of it,’ replied the other anxiously. ‘It is by going to 
some clever man over in Egdon Heath. They did not 
know if he was still alive—and I cannot remember his 


_ name at this moment; but they said that you knew more 


of his movements than anybody else hereabout, and 


’ could tell me if he were still to be consulted. Dear me— 


what was his name? But you know.’ 
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‘Not Conjuror Trendle?’ said her thin companion, 
turning pale. 

‘Trendle—yes. Is he alive?’ 

‘I believe so,’ said Rhoda, with reluctance. 

‘Why do you call him conjuror?” 

‘Well—they say—they used to say he was a—he had 
powers other folks have not.’ 

‘O, how could my people be so superstitious as to rec- 
ommend a man of that sort! I thought they meant some 
medical man. I shall think no more of him, 

Rhoda looked relieved, and Mrs. Lodge rode on. The 
milkwoman had inwardly seen, from the moment she 
heard of her having been mentioned as a reference for 
this man, that there must exist a sarcastic feeling among 
the work-folk that a sorceress would know the where- 
abouts of the exorcist. They suspected her, then. A short 
time ago this would have given no concern to a woman 
of her common-sense. But she had a haunting reason to 
be superstitious now; and she had been seized with sud- 
den dread that this Conjuror Trendle might name her 
as the malignant influence which was blasting the fair 
person of Gertrude, and so lead her friend to hate her 
for ever, and to treat her as some fiend in human shape. 

But all was not over. Two days after, a shadow in- 
truded into the window-pattern thrown on Rhoda 
Brook’s floor by the afternoon sun. The woman opened 
the door at once, almost breathlessly. 

‘Are you alone?’ said Gertrude. She seemed to be no 
less harassed and anxious than Brook herself. 

‘Yes,’ said Rhoda. 

“The place on my arm seems worse, and troubles me!’ 
the young farmer’s wife went on. ‘It is so mysterious! I 
do hope it will not be an incurable wound. I have again 
been thinking of what they said about Conjuror Trendle, 
I don’t really believe in such men, but I should not mind 
just visiting him, from curiosity—though on no account 
must my husband know. Is it far to where he lives?’ 

‘Yes—five miles,’ said Rhoda backwardly. ‘In the heart 
of Egdon,’ 

‘Well, I should have to walk. Could not you go with 
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“me to show me the way—say to-morrow afternoon?’ 
‘O, not I; that is——, the milkwoman mummured, 
with a start of dismay. Again the dread seized her that 
something to do with her fierce act in the dream might 
be revealed, and her character in the eyes of the most 
useful friend she had ever had be ruined irretrievably. 
Mrs. Lodge urged, and Rhoda finally assented, though 
with much misgiving. Sad as the journey would be to 
_her, she could not conscientiously stand in the way of 
_a possible remedy for her patron’s strange affliction. It 
was agreed that, to escape suspicion of their mystic in- 
(tent, they should meet at the edge of the heath at the 
corner of a plantation which was visible from the spot 
where they now stood. 


| Conjuror Trendle 


Vv 


BY the next afternoon Rhoda would have done any- 
thing to escape this inquiry. But she had promised to 
go. Moreover, there was a horrid fascination at times in 
_ becoming instrumental in throwing such possible light 
on her own character as would reveal her to be some- 
_ thing greater in the occult world than she had ever her- 
_ self suspected. 

She started just before the time of day mentioned be- 
)tween them, and half-an-hour’s brisk walking brought 
_her to the south-eastern extension of the Egdon tract of 
‘country, where the fir plantation was. A slight figure, 

cloaked and veiled, was already there. Rhoda recognized, 
almost with a shudder, that Mrs. Lodge bore her left arm 
in a sling. 

They hardly spoke to each other, and immediately set 
out on their climb into the interior of this solemn coun- 
try, which stood high above the rich alluvial soil they 
had left half-an-hour before. It was a long walk; thick 

Clouds made the atmosphere dark, though it was as yet 
only early afternoon; and the wind howled dismally over 
_ the slopes of the heath—not improbably the same heath 


es 
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which had witnessed the agony of the Wessex King Ina, 
presented to after-ages as Lear. Gertrude Lodge talked 
most, Rhoda replying with monosyllabic preoccupation. 
She had a strange dislike to walking on the side of her 
companion where hung the afflicted arm, moving round 
to the other when inadvertently near it. Much heather 
had been brushed by their feet when they descended 
upon a cart-track, beside which stood the house of the 
man they sought. 

He did not profess his remedial practices openly, or 
care anything about their continuance, his direct inter- 
ests being those of a dealer in furze, turf, ‘sharp sand,’ 
and other local products. Indeed, he affected not to be- 
lieve largely in his own powers, and when warts that had 
been shown him for cure miraculously disappeared— 
which it must be owned they infallibly did—he would 
say lightly, ‘O, I only drink a glass of grog upon ’em at 
your own expense—perhaps it’s all chance,’ and imme- 
diately turn the subject. 

He was at home when they arrived, having in fact seen 
them descending into his valley. He was a gray-bearded 
man, with a reddish face, and he looked singularly at 
Rhoda the first moment he beheld her. Mrs. Lodge told 
him her errand; and then with words of self-disparage- 
ment he examined her arm. 

‘Medicine can’t cure it,’ he said promptly. ‘”Tis the 
work of an enemy.’ 

Rhoda shrank into herself, and drew back. 

“An enemy? What enemy?’ asked Mrs. Lodge. 

He shook his head. “That’s best known to yourself,’ he 
said. ‘If you like, I can show the person to you, though ] 
shall not myself know who it is. I can do no more; and 
don’t wish to do that.’ 

She pressed him; on which he told Rhoda to wait out- 
side where she stood, and took Mrs. Lodge into. the 
room. It opened immediately from the door; and, as the 
latter remained ajar, Rhoda Brook could see the proceed- 
ings without taking part in them. He brought a tumbler 
from the dresser, nearly filled it with water, and fetching 
an egg, prepared it in some private way; after which he 


if 
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_ broke it on the edge of the glass, so that the white went 
in and the yolk remained. As it was getting gloomy, he 
- took the glass and its contents to the window, and told 


. 
; 


Be 


Gertrude to watch the mixture closely. They leant over 
the table together, and the milkwoman could see the 
opaline hue of the egg-fluid changing form as it sank in 
the water, but she was not near enough to define the 
shape that it assumed. 

‘Do you catch the likeness of any face or figure as you 
look?’ demanded the conjuror of the young woman. 

She murmured a reply, in tones so low as to be inaudi- 


ble to Rhoda, and continued to gaze intently into the 
glass. Rhoda turned, and walked a few steps away. 


When Mrs. Lodge came out, and her face was met 
by the light, it appeared exceedingly pale—as pale as 


- Rhoda’s—against the sad dun shades of the upland’s 


garniture. Trendle shut the door behind her, and they 
at once started homeward together. But Rhoda perceived 
that her companion had quite changed. 

‘Did he charge much?’ she asked tentatively. 

‘O no—nothing. He would not take a farthing,’ said 


- Gertrude. 


‘And what did you see?’ inquired Rhoda. 

‘Nothing I—care to speak of.’ The constraint in her 
manner was remarkable; her face was so rigid as to wear 
an oldened aspect, faintly suggestive of the face in 
Rhoda’s bed-chamber. 

“Was it you who first proposed coming here?’ Mrs. 


Lodge suddenly inquired, after a long pause. ‘How very 
- odd, if you did!’ 


i 
a 
h 
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‘No. But I am not sorry we have come, all things con- 
sidered,’ she replied. For the first time a sense of triumph 
possessed her, and she did not altogether deplore that 
the young thing at her side should learn that their lives 
had been antagonized by other influences than their 
own. 

The subject was no more alluded to during the long 
and dreary walk home. But in some way or other a story 
was whispered about the many-dairied lowland that win- 
ter that Mrs. Lodge’s gradual loss of the use of her left 
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arm was owing to her being ‘overlooked’ by Rhoda 
Brook. The latter kept her own counsel about the incu- 
bus, but her face grew sadder and thinner; and in the 
spring she and her boy disappeared from the ACiERRABE: 
hood of Holmstoke. 


A Second Attempt \ 


VI 


HALF a dozen years passed away, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Lodge’s married experience sank into prosiness, and 
worse. The farmer was usually gloomy and silent: the 
woman whom he had wooed for her grace and beauty 
was contorted and disfigured in the left limb; moreover, 
she had brought him no child, which rendered it likely 
that he would be the last of a family who had occupied 
that valley for some two hundred years. He thought of 
Rhoda Brook and her son; and feared this might be a 
judgment from heaven upon him. 

The once blithe-hearted and enlightened Gertrude 
was changing into an irritable, superstitious woman, 
whose whole time was given to experimenting upon her 
ailment with every quack remedy she came across. She 
was honestly attached to her husband, and was ever se- 
cretly hoping against hope to win back his heart again 
by regaining some at least of her personal beauty. Hence 
it arose that her closet was lined with bottles, packets, 
and ointment-pots of every description—nay, bunches of 
mystic herbs, charms, and books of necromancy, which 
in her schoolgirl time she would have ridiculed as folly. 

‘Damned if you won’t poison yourself with these 
apothecary messes and witch mixtures some time or 
other,’ said her husband, when his eye chanced to fall 
upon the multitudinous array. 

She did not reply, but turned her sad, soft glance 
upon him in such heart-swollen reproach that he looked 
sorry for his words, and added, ‘I only meant it for your 
good, you know, Gertrude.’ 
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‘Tll clear out the whole lot, and destroy them,’ said 
she huskily, ‘and try such remedies no more!’ 

‘You want somebody to cheer you,’ he observed. ‘I 
once thought of adopting a boy; but he is too old now. 
And he is gone away I don’t know where.’ 

She guessed to whom he alluded; for Rhoda Brook's 
story had in the course of years become known to her; 
though not a word had ever passed between her husband 
and herself on the subject. Neither had she ever spoken 
to him of her visit to Conjuror Trendle, and of-what was 
revealed to her, or she thought.was revealed to her, by 


| that solitary heath-man. 


She was now five and twenty; but she seemed older. 


‘Six years of marriage, and only a few months of love,’ 


she sometimes whispered to herself. And then she 
thought of the apparent cause, and said, with a tragic 
glance at her withering limb, ‘If I could only again be as 
I was when he first saw me!’ 

She obediently destroyed her nostrums and charms; 
but there remained a hankering wish to try something 
else—some other sort of cure altogether. She had never 
revisited ‘I'rendle since she had been conducted to the 
house of the solitary by Rhoda against her will; but it 
now suddenly occurred to Gertrude that she would, in a 
last desperate effort at deliverance from this seeming 
curse, again seek out the man, if he yet lived: He was 
entitled to a certain credence, for the indistinct form he 


_ had raised in the glass had undoubtedly resembled the 


only woman in the world who—as she now knew, 


» though not then—could have a reason for bearing her 


ill-will. The visit should be paid. 

This time she went alone, though she nearly got lost 
on the heath, and roamed a considerable distance out 
of her way. Trendle’s house was reached at last, how- 


_ ever: he was not indoors, and instead of waiting at the 


cottage, she went to where his bent figure was pointed 
out to her at work a long way off. ‘T'rendle remembered 
her, and laying down the handful of furze-roots which 


_ he was gathering and throwing into a heap, he offered 


ve 
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to accompany her in her homeward direction, as the dis- — 
tance was considerable and the days were short. So they 
walked together, his head bowed nearly to the earth, and 
his form of a colour with it. 

“You can send away warts and other excrescences, I 
know,’ she said; ‘why can’t you send away this?’ And the 
arm was uncovered, 

“You think too much of my powers!’ said Trendle; 
‘and I am old and weak now, too. No, no; it is too much 
for ane to attempt in my own person. What have ye 
tried?” 

She named to him some of the hundred medicaments 
and counterspells which she had adopted from time to 
time. He shook his head. 

‘Some were good enough,’ he said approvingly; ‘but 
not many of them for such as this. This is of the nature — 
of a blight, not of the nature of a wound; and if you ever 
do throw it off, it will be all at once,’ 

‘If I only could!’ 

‘There is only one chance of doing it known to me. It 
has never failed in kindred afflictions,—that I can de- 
clare. But it is hard to carry out, and especially for a 
woman.’ 

“Tell mel’ said she. 

‘You must touch with the limb the neck.of a man 
who’s been hanged.’ 

She started a little at the image he had raised. 

‘Before he’s cold—just after he’s cut down,’ continued 
the conjuror impassively. 

“How can that do good?’ 

‘It will turn the blood and change the constitution. 
But, as I say, to do it is hard. You must go to the jail 
when there’s a hanging, and wait for him when he’s 
brought off the gallows. Lots have done it, though per- 
haps not such pretty women as you. I used to send doz- 
ens for skin complaints. But that was in former times. 
The last I sent was in ’13—near twelve years ago.’ 

He had no more to tell her; and, when he had put her 
into a straight track homeward, tumed and left her, re- 
fusing all money as at first. 
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A Ride 
VII 


THE communication sank deep into Gertrude’s mind. 
Her nature was rather a timid one; and probably of all 
remedies that the white wizard could have suggested 
there was not one which would have filled her with so 
much aversion as this, not to speak of the immense ob- 
_ stacles in the way of its adoption. 

Casterbridge, the county-town, was a dozen or fifteen 
miles off; and though in those days, when men were 
executed for horse-stealing, arson, and burglary, an assize 
seldom passed without a hanging, it was not likely that 
she could get access to the body of the criminal unaided. 
And the fear of her husband’s anger made her reluctant 
to breathe a word of Trendle’s suggestion to him or to 
anybody about him. 

She did nothing for months, and patiently bore her 
disfigurement as before. But her woman’s nature, craving 
for renewed love, through the medium of renewed 
beauty (she was but twenty-five), was ever stimulating 
her to try what, at any rate, could hardly do her any 
harm. “What came by a spell will go by a spell surely,’ 
she would say. Whenever her imagination pictured the 
act she shrank in terror from the possibility of it: then 
the words of the conjuror, ‘It will turn your blood,’ were 
seen to be capable of a scientific no less than a ghastly 
interpretation; the mastering desire returned, and urged 
her on again. 

There was at this time but one county paper, and that 
her husband only occasionally borrowed. But old-fash- 
ioned days had old-fashioned means, and news was ex- 
tensively conveyed by word of mouth from market to 
market, or from fair to fair, so that, whenever such an 
event as an execution was about to take place, few within 
a radius of twenty miles were ignorant of the coming 
sight; and, so far as Holmstoke was concerned, some en- 
thusiasts had been known to walk all the way to Caster- 
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bridge.and back in one day, solely to witness the specta- 
cle. The next assizes were in March; and when Gertrude 
Lodge heard that they had been held, she inquired 
stealthily at the inn as to the result, as soon as she could 
find opportunity. 

She was, however, too late. The time at which the 
sentences were to be carried out had ‘arrived, and to 
make the journey and obtain admission at such short 
notice required at least her husband’s assistance. She 
dared not tell him, for she had found by delicate experi- 
ment that these smouldering village beliefs made him 
furious if mentioned, partly because he half entertained 
them himself. It was therefore necessary to wait for 
another opportunity. 

Her determination received a fillip from learning that 
two epileptic children had attended from this very vil- 
lage of Holmstoke many years before with beneficial re- 
sults, though the experiment had been strongly con- 
demned by the neighbouring clergy. April, May, June, 
passed; and it is no overstatement to say that by the end 
of the last-named month Gertrude well-nigh longed for 
the death of a fellow-creature. Instead of her formal 
prayers each night, her unconscious prayer was, ‘O Lord, 
hang some guilty or innocent person soon!’ 

This time she made earlier inquiries, and was alto- 
gether more systematic in her proceedings. Moreover, the 
season was summer, between the haymaking and the 
harvest, and in the leisure thus afforded him her husband 
had been holiday-taking away from home. 

The assizes were in July, and she went to the inn as 
before. There was to be one execution—only one—for 
arson. 

Her greatest problem was not how to get to Caster- 
bridge, but what means she should adopt for obtaining 
admission to the jail. Though access for such purposes 
had formerly never been denied, the custom had fallen 
into desuetude; and in contemplating her possible diffi- 
culties, she was again almost driven to fall back upon 
her husband. But, on sounding him about the assizes, he 
was sO uncommunicative, so more than usually cold, that 
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she did not proceed, and decided that whatever she did 
she would do alone. 

Fortune, obdurate hitherto, showed her unexpected 
favour. On the Thursday before the Saturday fixed for 
the execution, Lodge remarked to her that he was going 
away from home for another day or two on business at 
a fair, and that he was sorry he could not take her with 
him. 

She exhibited on this occasion so much readiness to 
stay at home that he looked at her in surprise. "Time had 
been when she would have shown deep disappointment 
at the loss of such a jaunt. However, he lapsed into his 
usual taciturnity, and on the day named left Holmstoke. 

It was now her turn. She at first had thought of driv- 
ing, but on reflection held that driving would not do, 
since it would necessitate her keeping to the turnpike- 
road, and so increase by tenfold the risk of her ghastly 
errand being found out. She decided to ride, and avoid 
the beaten track, notwithstanding that in her husband’s 
stables there was no animal just at present which by any 


stretch of imagination could be considered a jady’s 


mount, in spite of his promise before marriage to always 
keep a mare for her. He had, however, many cart- horses, 
fine ones of their kind; and among the rest was a serv- 
iceable creature, an equine Amazon, with a back as broad 
as a sofa, on which Gertrude had occasionally taken an 
airing when unwell. This horse she chose. 

On Friday afternoon one of the men brought it round. 
She was dressed, and before going down looked at her 
_ shrivelled arm. ‘Ah!’ she said to it, ‘if it had not been for 
you this terrible ordeal would have been saved me!’ 

When strapping up the bundle in which she carried a 
few articles of clothing, she took occasion to say to the 


servant, ‘I take these in case I should not get back to- 


night from the person I am going to visit. Don’t be 
alarmed if I am not in by ten, and close up the house as 
usual, I shall be at home to-morrow for certain.’ She 
meant then to tell her husband privately: the deed ac- 
complished was not like the deed projected. He would 
almost certainly forgive her. 
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And then the pretty palpitating Gertrude Lodge went 
from her husband’s homestead; but though her goal was 
Casterbridge she did not take the direct route thither 
through Stickleford. Her cunning course at first was in 
precisely the opposite direction. As soon as she was out 
of sight, however, she turned to the left, by a road which 
led into Egdon, and on entering the heath wheeled 
round, and set out in the true course, due westerly. A 
more private way down the county could not be imag- 
ined; and as to direction, she had merely to keep her 
horse’s head to a point a little to the right of the sun. She 
knew that she would light upon a furze-cutter or cot- 
tager of some sort from time to time, from whom she 
might correct her bearing. 

Though the date was comparatively recent, Egdon 
was much less fragmentary in character than now. The 
attempts—successful and otherwise—at cultivation on 
the lower slopes, which intrude and break up the original 
heath into small detached heaths, had not been carried 
far; Enclosure Acts had not taken effect, and the banks 
and fences which now exclude the cattle of those villagers 
who formerly enjoyed rights of commonage thereon, and 
the carts of those who had turbary privileges which 
kept them in firing all the year round, were not erected. 
Gertrude, therefore, rode along with no other obstacles 
than the prickly furze-bushes, the mats of heather, the 
white water-courses, and the natural steeps and declivi- 
ties of the ground. 

Her horse was sure, if heavy-footed and slow, and 
though a draught animal, was easy-paced; had it been 
otherwise, she was not a woman who could have ven- 
tured to ride over such a bit of country with a half-dead 
arm. It was therefore nearly eight o’clock when she 
drew rein to breathe her bearer on the last outlying high 
point of heath-land towards Casterbridge, previous to 
leaving Egdon for the cultivated valleys. 

She halted before a pool called Rushy-pond, flanked 
by the ends of two hedges; a railing ran through the 
centre of the pond, dividing it in half. Over the railing 
she saw the low green country; over the green trees the 
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iroofs of the town; over the roofs a white flat facade, de- 
jnoting the entrance to the county jail. On the roof of this 
front specks were moving about; they seemed to be work- 
‘men erecting something. Her flesh crept. She descended 
slowly, and was soon amid corn-fields and pastures. In 
another half-hour, when it was almost dusk, Gertrude 
reached the White Hart, the first inn of the town on 
that side. 
_ Little surprise was excited by her arrival; farmers’ 
‘wives rode on horseback then more than they do now; 
though, for that matter, Mrs. Lodge was not imagined 
‘to be a wife at all; the innkeeper supposed her some 
harum-skarum young woman who had come to attend 
“‘hang-fair’ next day. Neither her husband nor herself ever 
dealt in Casterbridge market, so that she was unknown. 
While dismounting she beheld a crowd of boys standing 
at the door of a harness-maker’s shop just above the inn, 
looking inside it with deep interest. 

“What is going on there?’ she asked of the ostler. 

“Making the rope for to-morrow.’ 
_She throbbed responsively, and contracted her arm. 
_ *’Tis sold by the inch afterwards,’ the man continued. 
I could get you a bit, miss, for nothing, if you’d like?’ 
She hastily repudiated any such wish, all the more 
m a curious creeping feeling that the condemned 
tch’s destiny was becoming interwoven with her own; 
ind having engaged a room for the night, sat down to 
ink, 
- Up to this time she had formed but the vaguest no- 
jons about her means of obtaining access to the prison. 
The words of the cunning-man returned to her mind. He 
d implied that she should use her beauty, impaired 
hough it was, as a pass-key. In her inexperience she knew 
ittle about jail functionaries; she had heard of a high- 

riff and an under-sheriff, but dimly only. She knew, 
wever, that there must be a hangman, and to the hang- 
nan she determined to apply. 
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A Water-Side Hermit 


Vill 


AT this date, and for several years after, there was : 
hangman to almost every jail. Gertrude found, on inquiry 
that the Casterbridge official dwelt in a lonely cottage b 
a deep slow river flowing under the cliff on which th 
prison buildings were situate—the stream being the sel 
same one, though she did not know it, which watere 
the Stickleford and Holmstoke meads lower down i 
its Course. 

Having changed her dress, and before she had eaten o 
drunk—for she could not take her ease till she had as 
certained some particulars—Gertrude pursued her wa 
by a path along the water-side to the cottage indicated 
Passing thus the outskirts of the jail, she discerned o1 
the level roof over the gateway three rectangular line 
against the sky, where the specks had been moving 1 
her distant view; she recognized what the erection was 
and passed quickly on. Another hundred yards brough 
her to the executioner’s house, which a boy pointed out 
It stood close to the same stream, and was hard by a wen 
the waters of which emitted a steady roar. 

While she stood hesitating the door opened, and at 
old man came forth shading a candle with one hand 
Locking the door on the outside, he turned to a flight o 
wooden steps fixed against the end of the cottage, anc 
began to ascend them, this being evidently the staircas 
to his bedroom. Gertrude hastened forward, but by th 
time she reached the foot of the ladder he was at the top 
She called to him loudly enough to be heard above th 
roar of the weir; he looked down and said, “What d’y 
want here?’ 

“To speak to you a minute.’ 

The candle-light, such as it was, fell upon her implor 
ing, pale, upturned face, and Davies (as the hangmar 
was called) backed down the ladder. ‘I was just going t 
bed,’ he said; ‘“Early to bed and early to rise,” but | 
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don’t mind stopping a minute for such a one as you. 
‘Come into house.’ He reopened the door, and preceded 
her to the room within. 

The implements of his daily work, which was that of 
a jobbing gardener, stood in a corner, and seeing prob- 
ably that she looked rural, he said, ‘If you want me to 
undertake country work I can’t come, for I never leave 
Casterbridge for gentle nor simple—not I. My teal 
calling is officer of justice,’ he added formally. 
_ Yes, yes! That’s it. To-morrow!’ 
‘Ah! I thought so. Well, what’s the matter about that? 
Tis no use to come here about the knot—folks do come 
‘continually, but I tell ’em one knot is as merciful as 
another if ye keep it under the ear. Is the unfortunate 
man a relation; or, I should say, perhaps’ (looking at her 
dress) ‘a person who’s been in your employ?’ 

‘No. What time is the execution?’ 
_ “The same as usual—twelve o’clock, or as soon after as 
the London mail-coach gets in. We always wait for that, 
‘In case of a reprieve.’ 
‘O—a reprieve—I hope not!’ she said involuntarily. 
 ‘Well,—hee, hee!—as a matter of business, so do I! 
But still, if ever a young fellow deserved to be let off, 
this one does; only just turned eighteen, and only present 
by chance when the rick was fired. Howsomever, there’s 
not much risk of it, as they are obliged to make an 
example of him, there having been so much destruction 
of property that way lately,’ 

‘I mean,’ she explained, ‘that I want to touch him for 
a charm, a cure of an affliction, by the advice of a man 
who has proved the virtue of the remedy.’ 
_ ‘O yes, miss! Now I understand. I’ve had such people 
come in past years. But it didn’t strike me that you 
looked of a sort to require blood-turning. What’s the 
complaint? The wrong kind for this, I’ll be bound.’ 

“My arm.’ She reluctantly showed the withered skin. 

‘Ah!—’tis all a-scram!’ said the hangman, examining 


; 


‘it. 
' Yes,’ said she. 
‘Well,’ he continued, with interest, ‘that is the class o’ 
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subject, I’m bound to admit! I like the look of the 
wownd; it is truly as suitable for the cure as any I ever 
saw. "T'was a knowing-man that sent ’ee, whoever he was.’ 

“You can contrive for me all that’s necessary?’ she said 
breathlessly. 

“You should really have gone to the governor of the 
jail, and your doctor with ’ee, and given your name and 
address—that’s how it used to be done, if I recollect. 
Still, perhaps, I can manage it for a trifling fee.’ 

‘O, thank you! I would rather do it this way, as I should 
like it kept private.’ 

‘Lover not to know, eh?’ 

‘No—husband.’ 

‘Aha! Very well. I'll get ’ee a touch of the corpse.’ 

“Where is it now?’ she said, shuddering. 

‘It?—he, you mean; he’s living yet. Just inside that 
little small winder up there in the glum.’ He signified 
the jail on the cliff above. 

She thought of her husband and her friends. ‘Yes, of 
course,’ she said; “and how am I to proceed?’ 

He took her to the door. ‘Now, do you be waiting at 
the little wicket in the wall, that you'll find up there in 
the lane, not Jater than one o’clock. I will open it from 
the inside, as I shan’t come home to dinner till he’s cut 
down. Good-night. Be punctual; and if you don’t want 
anybody to know ’ee, wear a veil. Ah—once I had such 
a daughter as you!’ 

She went away, and climbed the path above, to assure 
herself that she would be able to find the wicket next 
day. Its outline was soon visible to her—a narrow open- 
ing in the outer wall of the prison precincts. The steep 
was so great that, having reached the wicket, she stopped 
a moment to breathe; and, looking back upon the water- 
side cot, saw the hangman again ascending his outdoor 
staircase. He entered the loft or chamber to which it led, 
and in a few minutes extinguished his light. 

The town clock struck ten, and she returned to the 
White Hart as she had come. 
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A Rencounter 


IX 


IT was one o'clock on Saturday. Gertrude Lodge, hav- 
ing been admitted to the jail as above described, was 


_ sitting in a waiting-room within the second gate, which 
_ stood under a classic archway of ashlar, then compara- 
_ tively modern, and bearing the inscription, “covNTY 


JAIL: 1793.’ This had been the-facade she saw from the 


heath the day before. Near at hand was a passage to 
the roof on which the gallows stood. 


The town was thronged, and the market suspended; 
but Gertrude had seen scarcely a soul. Having kept her 


toom till the hour of the appointment, she had pro- 


ceeded to the spot by a way which avoided the open 
space below the cliff where the spectators had gathered; 
but she could, even now, hear the multitudinous babble 
of their voices, out of which rose at intervals the hoarse 


_ croak of a single voice uttering the words, ‘Last dying 


speech and confession!’ There had been no reprieve, and 
the execution was over; but the crowd still waited to see 
the body taken down. 

Soon the persistent woman heard a trampling over- 
head, then a hand beckoned to her, and, following direc- 
tions, she went out and crossed the inner paved court 
beyond the gatehouse, her knees trembling so that she 
could scarcely walk. One of her arms was out of its 


‘sleeve, and only covered by her shawl. 


On the spot at which she had now arrived were two 
trestles, and before she could think of their purpose she 
heard heavy feet descending stairs somewhere at her 
back. Turn her head she would not, or could not, 
and, rigid in this position, she was conscious of a rough 
coffin passing her shoulder, borne by four men. It was 
open. and in it lay the body of a young man, wearing the 
smockfrock of a rustic, and fustian breeches. The corpse 


had been thrown into the coffin so hastily that the skirt 
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of the smockfrock was hanging over. The burden was 
temporarily deposited on the trestles. | 

By this time the young woman’s state was such that a 
gray mist seemed to float before her eyes, on account of 
which, and the veil she wore, she could scarcely discern 
anything: it was as though she had nearly died, but was 
held up by a sort of galvanism. 

‘Now!’ said a voice close at hand, and she was just 
conscious that the word had been addressed to her. 

By a last strenuous effort she advanced, at the same 

‘time hearing persons approaching behind her. She bared 
her poor curst arm; and Davies, uncovering the face of 
the corpse, took Gertrude’s hand, and held it so that 
her arm lay across the dead man’s neck, upon a line 
the colour of an unripe blackberry, which surrounded it. 

Gertrude shrieked: ‘the turn o’ the blood,’ predicted 
by the conjuror, had taken place. But at that moment 
a second shriek rent the air of the enclosure: it was not 
Gertrude’s, and its effect upon her was to make her start 
round. 

Immediately behind her stood Rhoda Brook, her face 
drawn, and her eyes red with weeping. Behind Rhoda 
stood Gertrude’s own husband; his countenance lined, 
his eyes dim, but without a tear. | 

‘D—n you! what are you doing here?’ he said hoarsely. 

“Hussy—to come between us and our child now!’ cried 
Rhoda. “This is the meaning of what Satan showed me 
in the vision! You are like her at last!’ And clutching the 
bare arm of the younger woman, she pulled her unre- 
sistingly back against the wall. Immediately Brook had 
loosened her hold the fragile young Gertrude slid down 
against the feet of her husband. When he lifted her up 
she was unconscious. 

The mere sight of the twain had been enough to sug- 
gest to her that the dead young man was Rhoda’s son. 
At that time the relatives of an executed convict had the : 
privilege of claiming the body for burial, if they chose 
to do so; and it was for this purpose that Lodge was _ 
awaiting the inquest with Rhoda. He had been sum- 
moned by her as soon as the young man was taken in 


° 
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_ the crime, and at different times since; and he had at 
tended in court during the trial. This was the ‘holiday 
he had been indulging in of late. The two wretched par- 
_ ents had wished to avoid exposure; and hence had come 
themselves for the body, a waggon and sheet for its con- 
veyance and covering being in waiting outside. 

de’s case was so serious that it was deemed ad- 
visable to call to her the surgeon who was at hand. She 
was taken out of the jail into the town; but she never 
_ reached home alive. Her delicate vitality, sapped per- 
_ haps by the paralyzed arm, collapsed under the double 
shock that followed the severe strain, physical and men- 
tal, to which she had subjected herself during the previ- 
ous twenty-four hours. Her blood had been ‘turned’ in- 
deed—too far. Her death took place in the town three 
days after. 

Her husband was never seen in Casterbridge again; 
once only in the old market-place at Anglebury, which 
he had so much frequented, and very seldom in public 
anywhere. Burdened at first with moodiness and re- 
morse, he eventually changed for the better, and ap- 
peared as a chastened and thoughtful man. Soon after 
attending the funeral of his poor young wife he took 
steps towards giving up the farms in Holmstoke and the 
adjoining parish, and, having sold every head of his 
stock, he went away to Port-Bredy, at the other end of 

the county, living there in solitary lodgings till his death 
two years later of a painless decline. It was then found 
that he had bequeathed the whole of his not inconsid- 
erable property to a reformatory for boys, subject to the 
payment of a small annuity to Rhoda Brook, if she could 
be found to claim it. 
For some time she could not be found; but eventually 
she reappeared in her old parish,—absolutely refusing, 
however, to have anything to do with the provision made 
for her. Her monotonous milking at the dairy was re- 
sumed, and followed for many long years, till her form 
became bent, and her once abundant dark hair white 
‘and worn away at the forehead—perhaps by long pres- 
sure against the cows. Here, sometimes, those who knew 


= 


her experiences eavoeicienten and foBsecvesee ; 
der what sombre thoughts were beating inside t 


_ Passive, wrinkled brow, to the rhythm of the eee ms 
milk-streams. 


A Few Crusted Characters originally appeared 
in 1891 as “Wessex Folk” in the March, April, 
May and June issues of Harper’s New Monthly 
Magazine. These sketches were collected under 
the present title in Life’s Little Ironies, in 1894. 
The preface reprinted here is from the second 
edition of 1896. 


Preface 


A  story-teller’s interest in his own stories is usually in- 
dependent of any merits or demerits they may show as 
specimens of narrative art; turning on something behind 
the scenes, something real in their history, which may 
have no attraction for a reader even if known to him— 
a condition by no means likely. In the present collection 


- [Life’s Little Ironies] “The Melancholy Hussar of the 


German Legion” has just such a hold upon myself for 
the technically inadmissible reasons that the old people 
who gave me their recollections of its incidents do so in 
circumstances that linger pathetically in the memory; 
that she who, at the age of ninety, pointed out the un- 
marked resting-place of the two soldiers of the tale, was 
probably the last remaining eyewitness of their death 
and interment; that the extract from the register of bur- 
ials is literal, to be read any day in the original by the 
curious who recognize the village. 

Several of the other stories are true in their main facts, 
if there should be anybody who cares to know it. In re- 
spect of the tale of “Andrey Satchel,” some persons still 
living may discern in Parson Toogood one to whom they, 
or at least their fathers, were not altogether strangers. 
To present that truly delightful personage as he entirely 
was, is beyond the power of my uncertain pen. One 
would like to tell of the second baptisms in old port 


which he used to perform on the squire’s children at the 


christening dinner; of the bishop’s descent one day upon 


_ the parsonage to convict Toogood of absenteeism, the 


latter's breakneck ride across country from cocking party 


“in consequence, and his breathless entry by his back door 
just in time to open his front to his visitor, whom he 
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meekly received with a quill behind his ear, and a ser- 
mon outspread. He had several imitators in his compos- 
ite calling of sportsman and divine, but no rival. 


ae, 
June 1896 
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Introduction 


IT IS a Saturday afternoon of blue and yellow autumn- 
time, and the scene is the High Street of a well-known 
matket-town. A large carrier's van stands in the quad- 
rangular fore-court of the White Hart Inn, upon the 
sides of its spacious tilt being painted, in weather-beaten 
~ letters: “‘Burthen, Carrier to Longpuddle.’ These vans, 
so numerous hereabout, are a respectable, if somewhat 
lumbering, class of conveyance, much resorted to by de- 
cent travellers not overstocked with money, the better 
among them roughly corresponding to the old French 
diligences. 

The present one is timed to leave the town at four in 
the afternoon precisely, and it is now half-past three by 
the clock in the turret at the top of the street. In a few 
seconds errand-boys from the shops begin to arrive with 
packages, which they fling into the vehicle, and tur 
away whistling, and care for the packages no more. At 
twenty minutes to four an elderly woman places her bas- 
ket upon the shafts, slowly mounts, takes up a seat in- 
side, and folds her hands and her lips. She has secured 
her corner for the journey, though there is as yet-no sign 
of a horse being put in, nor of a carrier. At the three- 
quarters, two other women arrive, in whom the first rec- 
ognizes the postmistress of Upper Longpuddle and the 
registrar's wife, they recognizing her as the aged grocer- 
ess of the same village. At five minutes to the hour there 
_ approach Mr. Profitt, the schoolmaster, in a soft felt hat, 
_and Christopher Twink, the master-thatcher; and as the 

hour strikes there rapidly drop in the parish clerk and 

his wife, the seedsman and his aged father, the registrar; 
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also Mr. Day, the world-ignored local landscape-painter, 
an elderly man who resides in his native place, and has 
never sold a picture outside it, though his pretensions to 
art have been nobly supported by his fellow-villagers, 
whose confidence in his genius has been as remarkable 
as the outer neglect of it, leading them to buy his paint- 
ings so extensively (at the price of a few shillings each, 
it is true) that every dwelling in the parish exhibits three 
or four of those admired productions on its walls. 

Burthen, the carrier, is by this time seen bustling 
round the vehicle; the horses are put in, the proprietor 
arranges the reins and springs up into his seat as if he 
were used to it—which he is. 

‘Is everybody here?’ he asks preparatorily over his 
shoulder to the passengers within, 

As those who were not there did not reply in the neg- 
ative the muster was assumed to be complete, and after 
a few hitches and hindrances the van with its human 
freight was got under way. It jogged on at an easy pace 
till it reached the bridge which formed the last outpost 
of the town. The carrier pulled up suddenly. 

‘Bless my soull’ he said, ‘I’ve forgot the curatel’ 

All who could do so gazed from the little back win- 
dow of the van, but the curate was not in sight. 

‘Now I wonder where that there man is?’ continued 
the carrier. 

‘Mea man, he ought to have a living at his time of 
life.’ 

‘And he ought to be punctual,’ said the carrier. ‘“Four 
o'clock sharp is my time for starting,” I said to ’en. And 
he said, “T’ll be there.” Now he’s not here; and as a seri- 
ous old church-minister he ought to be as good as his 
word, Perhaps Mr. Flaxton knows, being in the same line 
of life?’ He turned to the parish clerk. 

‘I was talking an immense deal with him, that’s true, 
half an hour ago,’ replied that ecclesiastic, as one of 
whom it was no erroneous supposition that he should be — 
on intimate terms with another of the cloth. ‘But he 
didn’t say he would be late.’ 

The discussion was cut off by the appearance round 
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_ the corner of the van of rays from the curate’s spectacles, 

- followed hastily by his face and a few white whiskers, 
and the swinging tails of his long gaunt coat. Nobody 
reproached him, seeing how he was reproaching himself; 
and he entered breathlessly and took his seat. 

‘Now be we all here?’ said the carrier again. They 
started a second time, and moved on till they were about 
three hundred yards out of the town, and had nearly 
reached the second bridge, behind which, as every native 
remembers, the road takes a turn, and_travellers-by this 
highway disappear finally from_the view of gazing burgh- 
ers. 

‘Well, as I’m alive!’ cried the postmistress from the 
interior of the conveyance, peering through the little 
square back-window along the road townward. 

“What?” said the carrier. 

‘A man hailing us!’ 

Another sudden stoppage. ‘Somebody else?’ the car- 
rier asked. 

‘Ay, sure!’ All waited silently, while those who could 
gaze out did so. 

‘Now, who can that be?’ Burthen continued. ‘I just 
put it to ye, neighbours,-can any man keep time with 
such hindrances? Bain’t we full a’ready? Who in the 
world can the man be?’ 

“He’s a sort of gentleman,’ said the schoolmaster, his 
position commanding the road more comfortably than 
that of his comrades. 
_ The stranger, who had been holding up his umbrella 

to attract their notice, was walking forward leisurely 
enough, now that he found, by their stopping, that it 
had been secured. His clothes were decidedly not of a 
local cut, though it was difficult to point out any par- 
ticular mark of difference. In his left hand he carried 
a smal] leather travelling bag. As soon as he had over- 
taken the van he glanced at the inscription on its side, 
__as if to assure himself that he had hailed the right con- 
_ veyance, and asked if they had room. 

_ _ The carrier replied that though they were pretty well 
_ laden he supposed they could carry one more, where- 
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upon the stranger mounted, and took the seat cleared 
for him within. And then the horses made another move, 
this time for good, and swung along with their me: 
of fourteen souls all told. 

‘You bain’t one of these parts, sir?” said the carrier. ‘I 
could tell that as far as I could see ’ee.’ 

‘Yes, I am one of these parts,’ said the stranger. 

‘Oh? H’m 

The silence which followed seemed to imply a doubt 
of the truth of the new-comer’s assertion. “I was speaking 
of Upper Longpuddle, more particular,’ continued the 
carrier hardily, ‘and I think I know most faces of that 
valley.’ 

‘I was born at Longpuddle, and nursed at Longpud- 
dle, and my father and grandfather before me,’ said the 
passenger quietly. 

‘Why, to be sure,’ said the aged groceress in the back- 
ground, ‘it isn’t John Lackland’s son—never—it can’t be 
—he who went to foreign parts five-and-thirty years ago 
with his wife and family? Yet—what do I hear?—that’s 
his father’s voice!’ 

‘That’s the man,’ replied the stranger. John Lackland 
was my father, and I am John Lackland’s son. Five-and- 
thirty years ago, when I was a boy of eleven, my parents 
emigrated across the seas, taking me and my sister with 
them. Kytes’s boy Tony was the one who drove us and 
our belongings to Casterbridge on the morning we left; 
and his was the last Longpuddle face I saw. We sailed 
the same week across the ocean, and there we’ve been 
ever since, and there I’ve left those I went with—all 
three.’ 

‘Alive or dead?’ 

‘Dead,’ he replied in a low voice. ‘And I have come 
back to the old place, having nourished a thought—not 
a definite intention, but just a thought—that I should 


like to return here in a year or two, to spend the remain- 


der of my days.’ 
“Married man, Mr. Lackland?’ 
‘No,’ 
‘And have the world used ’ee well, sir—or rather John, 
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knowing ’ee as a child? In these rich new countries that 
m hear of so much, you’ ve got rich with the rest?’ 

‘I am not very rich,’ Mr. Lackland said. ‘Even in new 
ountries, you know, there are failures. The race is not 
always to the swift, nor the battle to the strong; and 
even if it sometimes is, you may be neither swift nor 
strong. However, that’s enough about me. Now, having 
answered your inquiries, you must answer mine; for be- 
ing in London, I have come down here entirely to dis- 
cover what Longpuddle is looking like, and who are liv- 
ng there. That was why I preferred a seat in your van 

) hiring a carriage for driving across.’ 
| ‘Well, as for Longpuddle, we rub on there much as 
sual. Old figures have dropped out o’ their frames, so 
to speak it, and new ones have been put in their places. 
You mentioned Tony Kytes as having been the one to 
drive your family and your goods to Casterbridge in his 
ther’s waggon when you left. Tony is, I believe, living 
still, but not at Longpuddle. He went away and ‘settled 
it Lewgate, near Mellstock, after his marriage. Ah, Tony 
as a sort o’ man!’ 

‘His character had hardly come out when I knew him,’ 
‘No. But ’twas well enough, as far as that goes—ex- 
sept as to women. I shall never forget his courting— 
never!’ 

The returned villager waited silently, and the carrier 
went on:— 


\ 


4 Tony Kytes, 
the Arch-Deceiver 


¥ 


I SHALL never forget Tony’s face. ’T'was a little, round, 
irm, tight face, with a seam here and there left by the 
mallpox, but not enough to hurt his looks in a woman’s 
"ye, though he’d had it badish when he was a boy. So 

ry serious looking and unsmiling ’a was, that young 
nan, that it really seemed as if he couldn’t laugh at all 


thout great pain to his conscience. He looked very hard 
t a small speck in your eye when talking to ’ee. And 
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there was no more sign of a whisker or beard on Tor 
Kytes’s face than on the palm of my hand. He used 1 
sing “The Tailor’s Breeches” with a religious manne 
as if it were a hymn:— 


““© the petticoats went off, 
and the breeches they went on 


2, 

and all the rest of the scandalous stuff, He was quite th 
women’s favourite, and in return for their likings h 
loved ’em in shoals. 

‘But in course of time Tony got fixed down to one i 
particular, Milly Richards, a nice, light, small, tender li 
tle thing; and it was soon said that they were engaged t 
be married. One Saturday he had been to market to d 
business for his father, and was driving home the waggo 
in the afternoon. When he reached the foot of the ver 
hill we shall be going over in ten minutes who should h 
see waiting for him at the top but Unity Sallet, a hanc 
some girl, one of the young women he’d been very tende 
toward before he’d got engaged to Milly. 

“As soon as Tony came up to her she said, “My dea 
Tony, will you give me a lift home?” 

““That I will, darling,” said Tony. “You don’t suy 
pose I could refuse ’ee?”’ ! 

‘She smiled a smile, and up she hopped, and on drov 
Tony. 

‘““Tony,” she says, in a sort of tender chide, “why di 
ye desert me for that other one? In what is she bette 
than I? I should have made ’ee a finer wife, and a mor 
loving one too. ’Tisn’t girls that are so easily won at firs 
that are the best. Think how long we’ve known eac 
other—ever since we were children almost—now haven’ 
we, Tony?” 

‘“Yes, that we have,” says Tony, a-struck with th 
truth o’t. 

‘“And you've never seen anything in me to complai 
of, have ye, Tony? Now tell the truth to me?” 

““T never have, upon my life,” says Tony. 

*“And—can you say I’m not pretty, Tony? Now loo! 
at me!” 
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_ ‘He let his eyes light upon her for a long while. “I 
teally can’t,” says he. “In fact, I never knowed you was 
so pretty before!” 

*“Prettier than she?” 

‘What Tony would have said to that nobody knows, 
for before he could speak, what should he see ahead, 
over the hedge past the turning, but a feather he knew 
well—the feather in Milly’s hat—she to whom he had 
been thinking of putting the Le as to giving out 
the banns that very week. 

**“Unity,” says he, as mild as-he could, “here’s Milly 
coming. Now I shall catch it mightily if she sees ’ee rid- 
ing here with me; and if you get down she'll be turning 
the corner in a moment, and, seeing ’ee in the road, she'll 
know we’ve been coming on together. Now, dearest 
Unity, will ye, to avoid all unpleasantness, which I know 
ye can’t bear any more than I, will ye lie down in the 
back part of the waggon, and let me cover you over with 
the tarpaulin till Milly has passed? It will all be done in 
a minute. Do!—and I'll think over what we’ve said; and 
perhaps I shall put a loving question to you after all, in- 
stead of to Milly. ’Tisn’t true that it is all settled be- 
tween her and me.” 

‘Well, Unity Sallet agreed, and lay down at the back 
end of the waggon, and Tony covered her over, so that 
the waggon seemed to be empty but for the loose tar- 
paulin; and then he drove on to meet Milly. 

_*“My dear Tony!” cries Milly, looking up with a little 
pout at him.as he came near. “How long you've been 
coming home! Just as if I didn’t live at Upper Longpud- 
die at all! And I’ve come to meet you as you asked me 
to do, and to ride back with you, and talk over our future 
home—since you asked me, and I promised. But I 
shouldn’t have come else, Mr. Tony!” 

_ ““Ay, my dear, I did ask ’ee—to be sure I did, now I 
think of it—but I had quite forgot it. To ride back with 
me, did you say, dear Milly?” 
 ‘“Well, of course! What can I do else? Surely you 
don’t want me to walk, now I’ve come all this way?” 

_ *“O no, no! I was thinking you might be going on to 
& 
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town to meet your mother. I saw her there—and sh 
looked as if she might be expecting ’ee.” 

*““O no; she’s just home. She came across the fields 
and so got back before you.” 

‘“Ah! I didn’t know that,” says Tony. And there wa 
no help for it but to take her up beside him. 

“They talked on very pleasantly, and looked at th 
trees, and beasts, and birds, and insects, and at th 
ploughmen at work in the fields, till presently whe 
should they see looking out of the upper window of : 
house that stood beside the road they were following 
but Hannah Jolliver, another young beauty of the plac 
at that time, and the very first woman that Tony hac 
fallen in love with—before Milly and before Unity, it 
fact—the one that he had almost arranged to marty in 
stead of Milly. She was a much more dashing girl thar 
Milly Richards, though he’d not thought much of he: 
of late. The house Hannah was looking from was he: 
aunt’s. 

““My dear Milly—my coming wife, as I may call ee,’ 
says Tony in his modest way, and not so loud that Unit; 
could overhear, “I see a young woman a-looking out o! 
window, who I think may accost me. The fact is, Milly 
she had a notion that I was wishing to marry her, anc 
since she’s discovered I’ve promised another, and a pret 
tier than she, I’m rather afeard of her temper if she see: 
us together. Now, Milly, would you do me a favour— 
my coming wife, as I may say?” 

‘“Certainly, dearest Tony,” says she. 

““Yhen would ye creep under the empty sacks jus' 
here in the front of the waggon, and hide there out o: 
sight till we’ve passed the house? She hasn’t seen us yet 
You see, we ought to live in peace and good-will since 
"tis almost Christmas, and ’twill prevent angry passion: 
rising, which we always should do.” 

‘“T don’t mind, to oblige you, Tony,” Milly said; an¢ 
though she didn’t care much about doing it, she crept 
under, and crouched down just behind the seat, Unity 
being snug at the other end. So they drove on till they 
got near the road-side cottage. Hannah had soon seer 
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him coming, and waited at the window, looking down 
‘upon him. She tossed her head a little disdainful and 
smiled off-hand. 

““Well, aren’t you going to be civil enough to ask me 
to ride home with you!” she says, seeing that he was for 
driving past with a nod and a smile. 

*“Ah, to be sure! What was I thinking of?” said Tony, 
in a flutter. “But you seem as if you was staying at your 
aunt’s?” 

*“No, I am not,” she said. “Don’t you see I have my 
bonnet and jacket on? I have-only called to see her on 
my way home. How can you be so stupid, Tony?” 

*“Tn that case—ah—of course you must come along 
wi me,” says Tony, feeling a dim sort of sweat rising up 
inside his clothes. And he reined in the horse, and waited 

‘till she’d come downstairs, and then helped her up be- 
side him, her feet outside. He drove on again, his face as 
long as a face that was a round one by nature well could 


es 
‘Hannah looked round sideways into his eyes. “This 
is nice, isn’t it, Tony?” she says. “I like riding with you.” 
“Tony looked back into her eyes. “And I with you,” 
he said after a while. In short, having considered her, he 
warmed up, and the more he looked at her the more he 
liked her, till he couldn’t for the life of him think why 
he had ever said a word about marriage to Milly or Unity 
while Hannah Jolliver was in question. So they sat a lit- 
tle closer and closer, their feet upon the foot-board and 
their shoulders touching, and Tony thought over and 
over again how handsome Hannah was. He spoke ten- 
_derer and tenderer, and called her “dear Hannah” in a 
whisper at last. 
““You've settled it with Milly by this time, I sup- 
pose,” said she. 
““N—no, not exactly.” 
*“What? How low you talk, Tony.” 
*“Yes—I’ve a kind of hoarseness. I said, not exactly.” 
““T suppose you mean to?” 
*“Well, as to that——” His eyes rested on her face, 
_and hers on his. He wondered how he could have been 
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such a fool as not to follow up Hannah. “My sweet Han- 

nah!” he bursts out, taking her hand, not being really 

able to help it, and forgetting Milly and Unity, and all 

the world besides. “Settled it? I don’t think I have!” 
er Hark?! says Hannah. 

““What?” says Tony, letting go her hand. 

‘“Surely I heard a sort of little screaming squeak un- 
der those sacks? Why, you’ve been carrying corn, and 
there’s mice in this waggon, I devlarel) She began to 
haul up the tails of her gown. 

““Q no; ’tis the axle,” said Tony in an assuring way. 
“It do go like that sometimes in dry weather.” 

‘“Perhaps it was. . . . Well; now, to be quite honest, 
dear ‘Tony, do you like her better than me? Because— 
because, although I’ve held off so independent, I'll own 
at last that I do like ’ee, Tony, to tell the truth; and I 
wouldn’t say no if you asked me—you know what.” 

“Tony was so won over by this pretty offering mood 
of a girl who had been quite the reverse (Hannah had 
a backward way with her at times, if you can mind) 
that he just glanced behind, and then whispered very 
soft, “I haven’t quite promised her, and I think I can 
get out of it, and ask you that question you speak of.” 

““Throw over Milly?—all to marry me! How delight- 
ful!” broke out Hannah, quite loud, clapping her hands. 

‘At this there was a real squeak—an angry, spiteful 
squeak, and afterward a long moan, as if something had 
broke its heart, and a movement of the empty sacks. 

““Something’s there!” said Hannah, starting up. 

‘“Tt’s nothing, really,” says Tony. in a soothing voice, 
and praying inwardly for a way out of this. “I wouldn’t 
tell ’ee at first, because I wouldn’t frighten ’ee. But, 
Hannah, I’ve really a couple of ferrets in a bag under 
there, for rabbiting, and they quarrel sometimes. I don’t 
wish it knowed, as ’twould be called poaching. Oh, they 
can’t get out, bless ’ ee—you are quite safe! And—and— 
what a fine day it is, isn’t it, Hannah, for this time of 
year? Be you going to market next Saturday? How is 
your aunt now?” And so on, says Tony, to keep her from 
talking any more about love in Milly’s hearing. 


2 Nae 
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‘But he found his work cut out for him, and wonder- 
_ing again how he should get out of this ticklish business, 
he looked about for a chance. Nearing home he saw his 
father in a field not far off, holding up his hand as if he 
wished to speak to Tony. 
‘ “Would you mind taking the reins a moment, Han- 
nah,” he said, much relieved, “while I go and find out 
what father wants?” 
‘She consented, and away he hastened into the field, 
only too glad to get breathing time. He found that his 
father was looking at him with-rather a stern eye. 
““Come, come, Tony,” says old Mr. Kytes, as soon as 
his son was alongside him, “this won’t do, you know.” 
*“What?” says Tony. 
““Why, if you mean to marry Milly Richards, do it, 
-and there’s an end o’t. But don’t go driving about the 
country with Jolliver’s daughter and making a scandal. 
I won’t have such things done.” 
““T only asked her—that is, she asked me, to ride 
home.” 
““She? Why, now, if it had been Milly, ’twould have 
been quite proper; but you and Hannah Jolliver going 
about by yourselves” 
““Milly’s there too, father.” 
““Milly? Where?” 
““Under the corn-sacks! Yes, the truth is, father, I’ve 
got rather into a nunnywatch, I’m afeard! Unity Sallet 
is there too—yes, at the other end, under the tarpaulin. 
_All three are in that waggon, and what to do with ’em I 
know no more than the dead! The best plan is, as I’m 
thinking, to speak out loud and plain to one of ’em be- 
fore the rest, and that will settle it; not but what ’twill 
cause ’em to kick up a bit of a miff, for certain. Now 
which would you marry, father, if you was in my place?” 
““Whichever of ’em did not ask to ride with thee.” 
““That was Milly, I’m bound to say, as she only 
_ mounted by my invitation. But Milly——” 
_ ‘“Then stick to Milly, she’s the best. . . . But look 
at that!” 

‘His father pointed toward the waggon. “She can’t 
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hold that horse in. You shouldn’t have left the reins in 
her hands. Run on and take the horse’s head, or there'll 
be some accident to them maids!” 

‘Tony’s horse, in fact, in spite of Hannah’s tugging at 
the reins, had started on his way at a brisk walking pace, 
being very anxious to get back to the stable, for he had 
had a long day out. Without another word Tony rushed 
away from his father to overtake the horse. 

‘Now of all things that could have happened to wean 
him from Milly there was nothing so/ powerful as his 
father’s recommending her. No; it could not be Milly, 
after all. Hannah must be the one, since: he could not 
marry all three as he longed to do. This he thought while 
running after the waggon. But queer things were hap- 
pening inside it. 

‘It was, of course, Milly who had screamed under the 
sack-bags, being obliged to let off her bitter rage and 
shame in that way at what Tony was saying, and never 
daring to show, for very pride and dread o’ being laughed 
at, that she was in hiding. She became more and more 
restless, and in twisting herself about, what did she see 
but another woman’s foot and white stocking close to 
her head. It quite frightened her, not knowing that 
Unity Sallet was in the waggon likewise. But after the 
fright was over she determined to get to the bottom of 
all this, and she crept and crept along the bed of the 
waggon, under the tarpaulin, like a snake, when lo and 
behold she came face to face with Unity. 

““Well, if this isn’t disgraceful!” says Milly in a rag- 
ing whisper to Unity. 

““°Yis,” says Unity, “to see you hiding in a young 
man’s waggon like this, and no great character belonging 
to either of ye!” 

‘“Mind what you are saying!” replied Milly, getting 
louder. “I am engaged to be married to him, and haven’t 
Ia right to be here? What right have you, I should like 
to know? What has he been promising you? A pretty lot 
of nonsense, I expect! But what Tony says to other 
women is all mere wind, and no concern to me!” 

‘“Don’t you be too sure!” says Unity. “He's going to 
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ee Hannah, and not you, nor me either; I could hear 

at.” i 

‘Now at these strange voices sounding from under the 
cloth Hannah was thunderstruck a’most into a swound; 
and it was just at this time that the horse moved on. 
Hannah tugged away wildly, not knowing what she was 
doing; and as the quarrel rose louder and louder Hannah 
got so horrified that she let go the reins altogether. The 
horse went on at his own pace, and coming to the corner 
where we turn round to drop down the hill to Lower 
Longpuddle he turned too quick, the off wheels went up 
the bank, the waggon rose sideways till it was quite on 
edge upon the near axles, and out rolled the three maid- 
ens into the road in a heap. The horse looked round and 
stood still. 

‘When Tony came up, frightened and breathless, he 
was relieved enough to see that neither of his darlings 
was hurt, beyond a few scratches from the brambles of 
the hedge. But he was rather alarmed when he heard 
how they were going on at one another. 

““Y)on’t ye quarrel, my dears—don’t ye!” says he, tak- 
ing off his hat out of respect to em. And then he would 
have kissed them all round, as fair and square as a man 
could, but they were in too much of a taking to let him, 
and screeched and sobbed till they was quite spent. 

‘“Now I'll speak out honest, because I ought to,” says 
Tony, as soon as he could get heard. “‘And this is the 
truth,” says he. “I’ve asked Hannah to be mine, and she 
is willing, and we are going to put up the banns 
next “ 

‘Tony had not noticed that Hannah’s father was com- 
ing up behind, nor had he noticed that Hannah’s face 
was beginning to bleed from the scratch of a bramble. 
Hannah had seen her father, and had run to him, crying 
worse than ever. 

_ **“My daughter is not willing, sir!” says Mr. Jolliver 
hot and strong. “Be you willing, Hannah? I ask ye to 
have spirit enough to refuse him, if yer virtue is left to 
’ee and you run no risk?” 

““She’s as sound as a bell for me, that I'll swear!” says 
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though you may think it an onusual thing in me!” 

‘“T have spirit, and I do refuse him!” says Hannah, 
partly because her father was there, and partly, too, in 
a tantrum because of the discovery, and the scar that 
might be left on her face. “Little did I think when I was 
so soft with him just now that I was talking to such a 
false deceiver!” 

‘“What, you won’t have me, Hannah?” says Tony, 
his jaw hanging down like a dead man’s. 

““Never—I would sooner marry no—nobody at all!” 
she gasped out, though with her heart in her throat, for 
she would not have refused Tony if he had asked her 
quietly, and her father had not been there, and her face 
had not been scratched by the bramble. And having said 
that, away she walked upon her father’s arm, thinking 
and hoping he would ask her again. 

‘Tony didn’t know what to say next. Milly was sob- 
bing her heart out; but as his father had strongly recom- 
mended her he couldn’t feel inclined that way. So he 
turned to Unity. 

‘“Well, will you, Unity dear, be mine?” he says. 

‘“Take her leavings? Not I!” says Unity. “I'd scorn 
it!” And away walks Unity Sallet likewise, though she 
looked back when she’d gone some way, to see if he was 
following her. 

‘So there at last were left Milly and Tony by them- 
selves, she crying in watery streams, and Tony looking 
like a tree struck by lightning. 

‘“Well, Milly,” he says at last, going up to her, “it do 
seem as if fate had ordained that it should be you and I, 
or nobody. And what must be must be, I suppose. Hey, 
Milly?” 

““Tf you like, Tony. You didn’t really mean what you 
said to them?” 

‘“Not a word of it!” declares Tony, bringing down his 
fist upon his palm. 

‘And then he kissed her, and put the waggon to rights, 
and they mounted together; and their banns were put up 
the very next Sunday. I was not able to go to their wed- 
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ding, but it was a rare party they had, by all account. 
Everybody in Longpuddle was there almost; you among 
the rest, I think, Mr. Flaxton?” The speaker turned to 
the parish clerk. 

‘I was,’ said Mr. Flaxton. ‘And that party was the 
cause of a very curious change in some other people’s 
affairs; I mean in Steve Hardcome’s and his cousin 
James’s.’ ; 

‘Ah! the Hardcomes,’ said the stranger. ‘How familiar 
that name is to me! What of them?’ 

The clerk cleared his throat and began:— 


The History 
of the Hardcomes 


“YES, Tony’s was the very best wedding-randy that ever 
I was at; and I’ve been at a good many, as you may sup- 
pose’—turning to the newly-arrived one—having as a 
church-officer, the privilege to attend all christening, 
wedding, and funeral parties—such being our Wessex 
custom. 
“"Twas on a frosty night in Christmas week, and 
among the folk invited were the said Hardcomes 0’ 
Climmerston—Steve and James—first cousins, both of 
them small farmers, just entering into business on their 
own account. With them came, as a matter of course, 
their intended wives, two young women of the neigh- 
bourhood, both very pretty and sprightly maidens, and 
numbers of friends from Abbot’s-Cernel, and Weather- 
bury, and Mellstock, and J don’t know where—a regular 
houseful. 
“The kitchen was cleared of furniture for dancing, and 
the old folk played at “Put” and “‘All-fours” in the par- 
lour, though at last they gave that up to join in the 
dance. The top of the figure was by the large front win- 
dow of the room, and there were so many couples that 
the lower part of the figure reached through the door at 
the back, and into the darkness of the out-house; in fact, 
you couldn’t see the end of the row at all, and ’twas 
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never known exactly how long that dance was, the low- 
est couples being lost among the faggots and brushwood 
in the out-house. 

‘When we had danced a few hours, and the crowns 
of we taller men were swelling into lumps with bumping 
the beams of the ceiling, the first fiddler laid down his 
fiddle-bow, and said he should play no more, for he 
wished to dance. And in another hour the second fiddler 
laid down his, and said he wanted to dance too; so there 
was only the third fiddler left, and he was a’ old, veteran 
man, very weak in the wrist. However, he managed to 
keep up a faltering tweedle-dee; but there being no chair 
in the room, and his knees being as weak as his wrists, 
he was obliged to sit upon as much of the little cormer- 
table as projected beyond the comer-cupboard fixed 
it, which was not a very wide seat for a man advanced 
years. 

‘Among those who danced most continually were the 
two engaged couples, as was natural to their situation. 
Each pair was very well matched, and very unlike the 
other. James Hardcome’s intended was called Emily 
Darth, and both she and James were gentle, nice-minded, 
in-door people, fond of a quiet life. Steve and his chosen, 
named Olive Pawle, were different; they were of a more 
bustling nature, fond of racketing about and seeing what 
was going on in the world. The two couples had ar 
ranged to get married on the same day, and that not 
long thence; Tony's wedding being a sort of stimulant, 
as is often the case; I’ve noticed it professionally many 
times. 

‘They danced with such a will as only young people 
in that stage of courtship can dance; and it happened 
that as the evening wore on James had for his partner 
Stephen’s plighted one, Olive, at the same time that 
Stephen was dancing with James’s Emily. It was noticed 
that in spite o’ the exchange the young men seemed to 
enjoy the dance no less than before. By and by they 
were treading another tune in the same changed order as 
we had noticed earlier, and though at first each one had 
held the other’s mistress strictly at half-arm’s length, lest 
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there should be shown any objection to too close quar- 

_ters by the lady’s proper man, as time passed there was 
a little more closeness between ’em; and presently a lit- 
tle more closeness still. 

“The later it got the more did each of the two cousins 
dance with the wrong young girl, and the tighter did he 
hold her to his side as he whirled her round; and, what 
was very remarkable, neither seemed to mind what the 
other was doing. The party began to draw towards its 
end, and I saw no more that night, being one of the first 
to leave, on account of my morning’s business. But I 
learnt the rest of it from those that knew. 

‘After finishing a particularly warming dance with the 
changed partners, as I’ve mentioned, the two young 
men Jooked at one another, and in a moment or two 
went out into the porch together. 

““James,” says Steve, “what were you thinking of 
when you were dancing with my Olive?” 

*“Well,” said James, “perhaps what you were thinking 
of when you were dancing with my Emily.” 

*“T was thinking,” said Steve, with some hesitation, 
“that I wouldn’t mind changing for good and all!” 

““Tt was what I was feeling likewise,” said James. 

_ *“T willingly agree to it, if you think we could manage 
i >»? 


*“So do I. But what would the girls say?” 
_ **“°Tis my belief,” said Steve, “that they wouldn’t 
particularly object. Your Emily clung as close to me as if 
she already belonged to me, dear girl.” 
_ **“And your Olive to me,” says James. “I could feel 
her heart beating like a clock.” 
_ “Well, they agreed to put it.to the girls when they 
_were all four walking home together. And they did so. 
When they parted that night the exchange was decided 
on—all having been done under the hot excitement of 
| that evening's dancing. Thus it happened that on the 
following Sunday morning, when the people were sitting 
in church with mouths wide open to hear the names 
"published as they had expected, there was no small 
; s@mazement to hear them coupled the wrong way, as it 
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seemed. The congregation whispered, and thought the 
parson had made a mistake; till they discovered that his 
reading of the names was verily the true way. As they 
had decided, so they were married, each one to the oth- 
er’s original property. 

‘Well, the two couples lived on for’a year or two ordi- 
narily enough, till the time came when these young peo- 
ple began to grow a little less warm to their respective 
spouses, as is the rule of married life; and the two cous- 
ins wondered more and more in their hearts what had 
made ’em so mad at the last moment to marry crosswise 
as they did, when they might have married straight, as 
was planned by nature, and as they had fallen in love. 
’Twas Tony’s party that had done it, plain enough, and 
they half wished they had never gone there. James, be- 
ing a quiet, fireside, perusing man, felt at times a wide 
gap between himself and Olive, his wife, who loved rid- 
ing and driving and outdoor jaunts to a degree; while 
Steve, who was always knocking about hither and 
thither, had a very domestic wife, who worked samplers, 
and made hearthrugs, scarcely ever wished to cross the 
threshold, and only drove out with him to please him. 

‘However, they said very little about this mismating to 
any of their acquaintances, though sometimes Steve 
would look at James’s wife and sigh, and James would 
look at Steve’s wife and do the same. Indeed, at last the 
two men were frank enough towards each other not to 
mind mentioning it quietly to themselves, in a long- 
faced, sorry-smiling, whimsical sort of way, and would 
shake their heads together over their foolishness in up- 
setting a well-considered choice on the strength of an 
hour’s fancy in the whirl and wildness of a dance. Still, 
they were sensible and honest young fellows enough, 
and did their best to make shift with their lot as they 
had arranged it, and not to repine at what could not now 
be altered or mended. 

‘So things remained till one fine summer day they 
went for their yearly little outing together, as they had 
made it their custom to do for a long while past. This 
year they chose Budmouth-Regis as the place to spend 
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their holiday in; and off they went in their best clothes 


_at nine o'clock in the morning. 


“When they had reached Budmouth-Regis they walked 
two and two along the shore—their new boots going 
squeakity-squash upon the clammy velvet sands. I can 
seem to see ’em now! Then they looked at the ships in 
the harbour; and then went up to the Lookout; and then 
had dinner at an inn; and then again walked two and 
two, squeakity-squash, upon the velvet sands. As evening 
drew on they sat on one of the public seats upon the 
Esplanade, and listened to the band; and then they said 
“What shall we do next?” 

*“Of all things,” said Olive (Mrs. James Hardcome, 
that is), “I should like to row in the bay! We could 


_ listen to the music from the water as well as from here, 


and have the fun of rowing besides.” 

““The very thing; so should I,” says Stephen, his 
tastes being always like hers, 

Here the clerk turned to the curate. 

‘But you, sir, know the rest of the strange particulars 
of that strange evening of their lives better than anybody 
else, having had much of it from their own lips, which 
I had not; and perhaps you'll oblige the gentleman?’ 

‘Certainly, if it is wished,’ said the curate. And he 
took up the clerk’s tale:— 


‘Stephen’s wife hated the sea, except from land, and 


-couldn’t bear the thought of going into a boat. James, 


too, disliked the water, and said that for his part he 


would much sooner stay on and listen to the band in 
the seat they occupied, though he did not wish to stand 
in his wife’s way if she desired a row. The end of the 
discussion was that James and his cousin’s wife Emily 
agreed to remain where they were sitting and enjoy the 


music, while they watched the other two hire a boat just 


beneath, and take their water-excursion of half an hour 
or so, till they should choose to come back and join the 


sitters on the Esplanade; when they would all start 


2 
: 


homeward together. 
‘Nothing could have pleased the other two restless 
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ones better than this arrangement; and Emily and James 
watched them go down to the boatman below and choose 
one of the little yellow skiffs, and walk carefully out 
upon the little plank that was laid on trestles to. enable 
them to get alongside the craft. They saw Stephen hand 
Olive in, and take his seat facing her; when they were 
settled they waved their hands to the couple watching 
them, and then Stephen took the pair of sculls and 
pulled off to the tune beat by the band, she steering 
through the other boats skimming about, for the sea 
was as smooth as glass that evening, and pleasure-seekers 
were rowing everywhere. 

““How pretty they look moving on, don’t they?” said 
Emily to James (as I’ve been assured). “They both en- 
joy it equally. In everything their likings are the same.” 

““That’s true,” said James. 

‘““They would have made a handsome pair if they 
had married,” said she. 

““Yes,” said he. “’Tis a pity we should have parted 
7em.” 

““Don’t talk of that, James,” she said. “For better or 
for worse we decided to do as we did, and there’s an end 
of it.” 

“They sat on after that without speaking, side by side, 
and the band played as before; the people strolled up 
and down; and Stephen and Olive shrank smaller and 
smaller as they shot straight out to sea. The two on 
shore used to relate how they saw Stephen stop rowing 
a moment, and take off his coat to get at his work better; 
but James’s wife sat quite still in the stern, holding the 
tiller-ropes by which she steered the boat. When they 
had got very small indeed she turned her head to shore. 

““She is waving her handkerchief to us,” said Ste- 
phen’s wife, who thereupon pulled out her own, and 
waved it as a return signal. 

“The boat’s course had been a little awry while Mrs. 
James neglected her steering to wave her handkerchief 
to her husband and Mrs. Stephen; but now the light 
skiff went straight onward again, and they could soon 
see nothing more of the two figures it contained than 
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Jlive’s light mantle and Stephen’s white shirt sleeves 
ehind. - 

“The two on the shore talked on, “’T'was very curious 
—our changing partners at Tony Kytes’s wedding,” 
mmily declared. “Tony was of a fickle nature by all ac- 
punt, and it really seemed as if his character had in- 
ected us that night. Which of you two was it that first 
roposed not to marry as we were engaged?” 

‘““H’m—I can’t remember at this moment,” says 
ames. “We talked it over, you know; and-no sooner 
uid than done.” ; 

““°Twas the dancing,” said she. “People get quite 
fazy sometimes in a dance.” 

‘“They do,” he owned. 

““Tames—do you think they care for one another 
all?” asks Mrs. Stephen. 

‘James Hardcome mused and admitted that perhaps 
little tender feeling might flicker up in their hearts for 

moment now and then. “Still, nothing of any ac- 
ount,” he said. 

*“T sometimes think that Olive is in Steve’s mind a 
ood deal,” murmurs Mrs. Stephen; “particularly when 
1e pleases his fancy by riding past our window at a 
allop on one of the draught-horses. . . . I never could 
0 anything of that sort; I could never get over my fear 
f a horse.” 

*“And I am no horseman, though I pretend to be on 
er account,” murmured James Hardcome. “But isn’t it 
most time for them to turn and sweep round to the 
1ore, as the other boating folk have done? I wonder 
hat Olive means by steering away straight to the hori- 
on like that? She has hardly swerved from a direct line 
award since they started.” 

**No doubt they are talking, and don’t think of where 
ley are going,” suggests Stephen’s wife. 

**“Perhaps so,” said James. “I didn’t know Steve could 
yw like that.” 

/“O yes,” says she. “He often comes here on business, 
ad generally has a pull round the bay.” 

i" “I can hardly see the boat or them,” says James 
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again; “and it is getting dark.” 

“The heedless pair afloat now formed a mere speck 
the films of the coming night, which thickened apac 
till it completely swallowed up their distant shapes. Th 
had disappeared while still following the same straig 
course away from the world of land-livers, as if they we 
intending to drop over the sea-edge into space, and nev 
return to earth again. 

“The two on the shore continued to sit on, punctual 
abiding by their agreement to remain on the same sp 
till the others returned. The Esplanade lamps were | 
one by one, the bandsmen folded up their stands ar 
departed, the yachts in the bay hung out their ridi1 
lights, and the little boats came back to shore one aft 
another, their hirers walking on to the sands by the plat 
they had climbed to go afloat; but among these Steph« 
and Olive did not appear. 

““What a time they are!” said Emily. “I am gettir 
quite chilly. I did not expect to have to sit so long in tl 
evening air.” 

“Thereupon James Hardcome said that he did not r 
quire his overcoat, and insisted on lending it to her. 

‘He wrapped it round Emily’s shoulders. 

‘“Thank you, James,” she said. “How cold Olive mu 
be in that thin jacket!” 

‘He said he was thinking so too. “Well, they are su 
to be quite close at hand by this time, though we can 
see em. The boats are not all in yet. Some of the rowe 
are fond of paddling along the shore to finish out the 
hour of hiring.” 

‘“Shall we walk by the edge of the water,” said sh 
“to see if we can discover them?” 

‘He assented, reminding her that they must not lo: 
sight of the seat, lest the belated pair should return an 
miss them, and be vexed that they had not kept the aj 
pointment. | 

‘They walked a sentry beat up and down the san 
immediatély opposite the seat; and still the others di 
not come. James Hardcome at last went to the boatma1 
thinking that after all his wife and cousin might hay 
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come in under shadow of the dusk without being per- 
ceived, and might have forgotten the appointment at 
the bench. 

““All in?” asked James. 

““All but one boat,” said the lessor. “I can’t think 
where that couple is keeping to. They might run foul of 
something or other in the dark.” 

‘Again Stephen’s wife and Olive’s husband waited, 
‘with more and more anxiety. But no little yellow boat 
returned. Was it possible they could have landed fur- 
ther down the Esplanade? = 
| *“Tt may have been done to escape paying,” said the 
boat-owner. “But they didn’t look like people who would 
do that.” 

‘James Hardcome knew that he could found no hope 
on such a reason as that. But now, remembering what 
had been casually discussed between Steve and himself 
about their wives from time to time, he admitted for the 
first time the possibility that their old tenderness had 
been revived by their face-to-face position more strongly 
than either had anticipated at starting—the excursion 
having been so obviously undertaken for the pleasure of 
the performance only,—and that they had landed at 
some steps he knew of further down toward the pier, to 
be longer alone together. 

‘Still he disliked to harbour the thought, and would 
not mention its existence to his companion. He merely 
gaid to her, “Let us walk further on’ 

q ‘They did so, and lingered between the boat-stage and 
the pier till Stephen Hardcome’s wife was uneasy, and 
‘was obliged to accept James’s offered arm. Thus the 
hight advanced. Emily was presently so worn out by 
fatigue that James felt it necessary to conduct her home; 
there was, too, a remote chance that the truants had 
landed in the harbour on the other side of the town, or 
elsewhere, and hastened home in some unexpected way, 
‘m the belief that their consorts would not have waited 
so long. 

__ ‘However, he left a direction in the town that a lookout 
peri be kept, though this was arranged privately, the 
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bare possibility of an elopement being enough to mak 
him reticent; and, full of misgivings, the two remainin; 
ones hastened to catch the last train out of Budmouth 
Regis; and when they got to Casterbridge drove back t 
Upper Longpuddle,’ 

‘Along this very road as we do now,’ remarked th 
parish clerk. 

‘To be sure—along this very road,’ said the curate 
‘However, Stephen and Olive were not at their homes 
neither had entered the village since leaving it in th 
morning. Emily and James Hardcome went to their r 
spective dwellings to snatch a hasty night’s rest, and a 
daylight the next morning they drove again to Castes 
bridge and entered the Budmouth train, the line bein: 
just opened. 

‘Nothing had been heard of the couple there durin. 
this brief absence. In the course of a few hours som 
young men testified to having seen such a man am 
woman rowing in a frail hired craft, the head of the boa 
kept straight to sea; they had sat looking in each other’ 
faces as if they were in a dream, with no consciousnes 
of what they were doing, or whither they were steering 
It was not till late that day that more tidings reache 
James’s ears. The boat had been found drifting botton 
upward a long way from land. In the evening the se 
rose somewhat, and a cry spread through the town tha 
two bodies were cast ashore in Lullwind Bay, severa 
miles to the eastward. They were brought to Budmouth 
and inspection revealed them to be the missing pair. ] 
was said that they had been found tightly locked im eacl 
other’s arms, his lips upon hers, their features still wrap 
in the same calm and dream-like repose which had bee 
observed in their demeanour as they had glided along. 

‘Neither James nor Emily questioned the origing 
motives of the unfortunate man and woman in puttin 
to sea. They were both above suspicion as to intentior 
’ Whatever their mutual feelings might have led ther 
on to, underhand behavior at starting was foreign to th 
nature of either. Conjecture pictured that they migh 
have fallen into tender reverie while gazing each int 
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a pair of eyes that had formerly flashed for him and her 
alone, and, unwilling to avow what their mutual senti- 
ments were, they had done no more than continue 
thus, oblivious of time and space, till darkness suddenly 
overtook them far from land. But nothing was truly 
known. It had been their destiny to die thus. The two 
halves, intended by Nature to make the perfect whole, 
had failed in that result during their lives, though “in 
their death they were not divided.” Their bodies were 
brought home, and buried on one day. I remember that, 
on looking round the churchyard while reading the 
service, I observed nearly all the parish at their funeral’ 
- ‘It was so, sir,’ said the clerk. 

| ‘The remaining two,’ continued the curate (whose 
voice had grown husky while relating the lovers’ sad 
fate), ‘were a more thoughtful and far-seeing, though 
Tess romantic, couple than the first. They were now 
mutually bereft of a companion, and found themselves 
by this accident in a position to fulfil their destiny ac- 
rding to Nature’s plan and their own original and 
calmly-formed intention. James Hardcome took Emily 
(0 wife in the course of a year and a half; and the mar- 
fiage proved in every respect a happy one. I solemnized 
the service, Hardcome having told me, when he came 
D give notice of the proposed wedding, the story of his 
: wife’s loss almost word for word as I have told it to 


_‘O no, sir,’ interposed the clerk. ‘James has been dead 
hese dozen years, and his mis’ess about six or seven. 
They had no children. William Privett used to be their 
dd man till he died.’ 
/ ‘Ah—William Privett! He dead too?—dear me! said 
the other. ‘All passed away!’ 
 *Yes, sir. William was much older than I. He’d ha’ 
sen over eighty if he had lived till now.’ 
There was something very strange about William's 
—very strange indeed!’ sighed a melancholy man 
back of the van. It was the seedsman’s father, 
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who had hitherto kept silence. ; 
‘And what might that have been?’ asked Mr. Lack- 
land, 


The Superstitious 
Man’s Story 


“WILLIAM, as you may know, was a curious, silent 
man; you could feel when he came near ’ee; and if he 
was in the house or anywhere behind your back without 
your seeing him, there seemed to be something clammy 
in the air, as if a cellar door was opened close by your 
elbow. Well, one Sunday, at a time that William was in 
very good health to all appearance, the bell that was 
ringing for church went very heavy all of a sudden; the 
sexton, who told me o’t, said he’d not known the bell 
go so heavy in his hand for years—and he feared it meant 
a death in the parish. That was on the Sunday, as I say. 
During the week after, it chanced that William’s wife 
was staying up late one night to finish her ironing, she 
doing the washing for Mr. and Mrs. Hardcome. Her 
husband had finished his supper and gone to bed as 
usual some hour or two before. While she ironed she 
heard him coming down stairs; he stopped to put on his 
boots at the stair-foot, where he always left them, and 
then came on into the living-room where she was iron- 
ing, passing through it towards the door, this being the 
only way from the staircase to the outside of the house. 
No word was said on either side, William not being a 
man given to much speaking, and his wife being oc: 
cupied with her work. He went out and closed the door 
behind him. As her husband had now and then gone 
out in this way at night before when unwell, or unable 
to sleep for want of a pipe, she took no particular no- 
tice, and continued at her ironing. This she finished 
shortly after, and as he had not come in she waited 
awhile for him, putting away the irons and things, and 
preparing the table for his breakfast in the morning. 
Still he did not return, and supposing him not far off, 
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and wanting to get to bed herself, tired as she was, she 
left the door unbarred and went to the stairs, after writ- 
ing on the back of the door with chalk: Mind and do 
the door (because he was a forgetful man). 

“To her great surprise, and I might say alarm, on 
reaching the foot of the stairs his boots were standing 
there as they always stood when he had gone to rest; 
going up to their chamber she found him in bed sleep- 
ing as sound as a rock. How he could have got back 
again without her seeing or hearing him was beyond her 
comprehension. It could only have been by passing be- 
‘hind her very quietly while she was bumping with the 
‘iron. But this notion did not satisfy her: it was surely 
impossible that she should not have seen him come in 
through a room so small. She could not unravel the 
mystery, and felt very queer and uncomfortable about 
it. However, she would not disturb him to question him 
then, and went to bed herself. 

“He rose and left for his work very early the next 
morning, before she was awake, and she waited his re- 
turn to breakfast with much anxiety for an explanation, 
for thinking over the matter by daylight made it seem 
only the more startling. When he came in to the meal 
he said, before she could put her question, “What’s the 
Meaning of them words chalked on the door?” 

_ ‘She told him, and asked him about his going out 
‘the night before. William declared that he had never 
left the bedroom after entering it, having in fact un- 
dressed, Jain down, and fallen asleep directly, never once 
waking till the clock struck five, and he rose up to go to 
his labour. 

‘Betty Privett was as certain in her own mind that he 
did go out as she was of her own existence, and was 
little less certain that he did not return. She felt too 
disturbed to argue with him, and let the subject drop as 
though she must have been mistaken. When she was 
walking down Longpuddle street later in the day she 
met Jim Weedle’s daughter Nancy, and said, “Well, 
Nancy, you do look sleepy to-day!” 

_ ““Yes, Mrs. Privett,” says Nancy. “Now don’t tell 
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anybody, but I don’t mind letting you know what the 
reason o't is. Last night, being Old Midsummer Eve, 
some of us went to church porch, and didn’t get home 
till near one.” : 

*““Did ye?” says Mrs. Privett. “Old Midsummer yes- 
terday was it? Faith I didn’t think whe’r ’twas Midsum- 
mer or Michaelmas; I’d too much work to do.” > 

*“Yes. And we were frightened enough, I can tell ’ee, 
by what we saw.’ | 

*“What did ye see?” | 

‘(You may not remember, sir, having gone off to— 
foreign parts so young, that on Midsummer Night it is” 
believed hereabout that the faint shapes of all the folk” 
in the parish who are going to be at death’s door within 
the year can be seen entering the church. Those who- 
get over their illness come out again after a while; those 
that are doomed to die do not return.) 

*“What did you see?” asked William’s wife. . | 

““Well,” says Nancy, backwardly—“we needn't tell 
what we saw, or who we saw. 

““You saw my husband,” says Betty Privett, in a 
quiet way. 

‘““Well, since you put it so,” says Nancy, hanging fire, 
“we—thought we did see him; but it was darkish, and 
we was frightened, and of course it might not have 
been he.” 

‘““Nancy, you needn’t mind letting it out, though 
’tis kept back in kindness. And he didn’t come out of 
church again: I know it as well as you.” 

‘Nancy did not answer yes or no to that, and no more 
was said. But three days after, William Privett was mow- 
ing with John Chiles in Mr. Hardcome’s meadow, and 
in the heat of the day they sat down to eat their bit o’ 
nunch under a tree, and empty their flagon. Afterwards 
both of em fell asleep as they sat. John Chiles was the 
first to wake, and as he looked towards his fellow-mower 
he saw one of those great white miller’s-souls as we call 
‘em—that is to say, a miller-moth—come from Wil- 
liam’s open mouth while he slept, and fly straight away. 
John thought it odd enough, as William had worked in 
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2 Se epeecal Spcacs when he was a boy. He then 
| looked at the sun, and found by the place o't that they 
had slept a long while, and as William did not wake, 
» John called to him and said it was high time to begin 
_ work again. He took no notice, and then John went up — 
_ and shook him, and found he was dead. 
_ ‘Now on that very day old Philip Hookhorn was down 
__ at Longpuddle Spring dipping up a pitcher of water; 
_ and as he turned away, who should he see coming down 
_ to the spring on the other side but William, looking very | 
pale and odd. This surprised Philp Hookhom very ~ 
_ much, for years before that time William’s little son— 
his only child—had been drowned in that spring while 
at play there, and this had so preyed upon William’s 
' mind that he'd never been seen near the spring after 
wards, and had been known to go half a mile out of his 
" way to avoid the place. On mquiry, it was found that 
William in body could not have stood by the spring, 
_~ being in the mead two miles off; and it also came out 
. that the time at which he was seen at the spring was the 
_ very time when he died.’ 
é 


‘A rather melancholy story,’ observed the emigrant, 
after a minute’s silence. 
“Yes, yes. Well, we must take ups and downs together,’ 
_ said the seedsman’s father. 
‘You don’t know, Mr. Lackland, I suppose, what a 
rum start that was between Andrey Satchel and Jane 
}* Vallens and the pa’son and clerk o’ Scnmpton?’ said 

| the master-thatcher, a man with a spark of subdued 
) liveliness in his eye, who had hitherto kept his attention 
“mainly upon small objects a long way ahead, as he sat 
| m front of the van with his feet outside. “Theirs was a 
) queerer experience of a pa’son and clerk than some folks 
} get, and may cheer ’ee up a little after this dampness 
| that’s been flung over yer soul.’ 

_ The returned one replied that he knew nothing of 

| the history, and should be happy to hear it, quite recol- 
Tecting the personality of the man Satchel. 

; ‘Ah no; this Andrey Satchel is the son of the Satchel 
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that you knew; this one has not been married more than 
two or three years, and ’twas at the time o’ the wedding 
that the accident happened that I could tell ’ee of, or 
anybody else here, for that matter.’ 

‘No, no; you must tell it, neighbour, if anybody,’ said 
several; a request in which Mr. Lackland joined, adding 
that the Satchel family was one he had known well be- 
fore leaving home. ; 

‘Tll just mention, as you be a stranger,’ whispered th 
carrier to Lackland, ‘that Christopher’s stories will bear 
pruning.’ 

The emigrant nodded. 

‘Well, I can soon tell it,’ said the master-thatcher, 
schooling himself to a tone of actuality. “Though as it 
has more to do with the pa’son and clerk than with 
Andrey himself, it ought to be told by a better church- 
man than I,’ 


Andrey Satchel and the 
Parson and Clerk 


‘IT all arose, you must know, from Andrey being fond 
of a drop of drink at that time—though he’s a sober 
enough man now by all account, so much the better for 
him. Jane, his bride, you see, was somewhat older than ' 
Andrey; how much older I don’t pretend to say; she was 
not one of our parish, and the register alone may be able 
to tell that. But, at any rate, her being a little ahead of 
her young man in mortal years, coupled with other 
bodily circumstances owing to the young man 
(‘Ah, poor thing!’ sighed the women. ) 
‘_—made her very anxious to get the thing done be- 
fore he changed his mind; and ’twas with a joyful 
countenance (they say) that she, with Andrey and his — 
brother and sister-in-law, marched off to church one 
November morning as soon as ‘twas day a’most, to be 
made one with Andrey for the rest of her life. He had 
left our place long before it was light, and the folks that 
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were up all waved their lanterns at him, and flung up 
their hats as he went. 

“The church of her parish was a mile and more from 
where she lived, and, as it was a wonderful fine day for 
the time of year, the plan was that as soon as they were 
married théy would make out a holiday by driving 
straight off to Port Bredy, to see the ships and the sea 
and the sojers, instead of coming back to a meal at the 
house of the distant relation she lived wi’, and moping 
about there all the afternoon. 

“Well, some folks noticed that Andrey walked with 
rather wambling steps to church that morning; the truth 
ot was that his nearest neighbour’s child had been 
christened the day before, and Andrey, having stood 
godfather, had stayed all night keeping up the christen- 
ing, for he had said to himself, “Not if I live to be a 
thousand shall I again be made a godfather one day, and 
a husband the next, and perhaps a father the next, and 
therefore I’ll make the most of the blessing.” So that 
when he started from home in the morning he had not 
been in bed at all. The result was, as I say, that when he 
arid his bride-to-be walked up the church to get married, 
the pa’son (who was a very strict man inside the church, 
whatever he was outside) looked hard at Andrey, and 
said, very sharp: 

‘“How’s this, my man? You are in liquor. And so 
early, too. I’m ashamed of you!’ 

‘“Well, that’s true, sir,” says Andrey. “But I can 
walk straight enough for practical purposes. I can walk 
a chalk line,” he says (meaning no offence), “‘as well as 
some other folk: and—” (getting hotter)—‘T reckon 
that if you, Pa’son Billy Toogood, had kept up a chris- 
tening all night so thoroughly as I have done, you 
wouldn’t be able to stand at all; d—— me if you would!” 

“This answer made Pa’son Billy—as they used to call 
_ him—rather spitish, not to say hot, for he was a warm- 
tempered man if provoked, and he said, very decidedly: 
“Well, I cannot marry you in this state; and I will not! 
Go home and get sober!” And he slapped the book to- 
gether like a rat-trap. 
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‘Then the bride burst out crying as if her heart would 
break, for very fear that she would lose Andrey after all 
her hard work to get him, and begged and implored the 
pa’son to go on with the ceremony. But no. 

‘“T won’t be a party to your solemnizing matrimony 
with a tipsy man,” says Mr. Toogood. “It is not right 
and decent. I am sorry for you, my young woman, seeing 
the condition you are in, but you’d better go home 
again. I wonder how you could think of bringing him. 
here drunk like this!” 

‘“But if—if he don’t come drunk he won’t come at 
all, sir!’ she says, through her sobs. 

““T can’t help that,” says the pa’son; and plead as 
she might, it did not move him. Then she tried him an- 
other way. 

*“Well, then, if you’ll-go home, sir, and leave us here, 
and come back to the church in an hour or two, I'll 
undertake to say that he shall be as sober as a judge,” 
she cries. “We’ll bide here, with your permission; for if 
he once goes out of this here church unmarried, all Van 
Amburgh’s horses won’t drag him back again!” 

““Very well,” says the parson. “I'll give you two hours, 
and then [’ll return.” 

‘“And please, sir, lock the door, so that we can’t es- 
cape!” says she. 

““Yes,” says the parson. 

““And let nobody know that we are here.” 

‘The pa’son then took off his clane white surplice, and 
went away; and the others consulted upon the best 
means for keeping the matter a secret, which it was not 
a very hard thing to do, the place being so lonely, and 
the hour so early. The witnesses, Andrey’s brother and 
brother’s wife, neither one o’ which cared about Andrey’s 
marrying Jane, and had come rather against their will, 
said they couldn’t wait two hours in that hole of a place, 
wishing to get home to Longpuddle before dinner-time. 
They were altogether so crusty that the clerk said there 
was no difficulty in their doing as they wished. They 
could go home as if their brother’s wedding had actually 
taken place and the married couple-had gone onward for 
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their day’s pleasure jaunt to Port Bredy as intended. He, 
the clerk, and any casual passer-by would act as wit- 
nesses when the pa’son came back. 

“This was agreed to, and away Andrey’s relations went, 
nothing loath, and the clerk shut the church door and 
prepared to lock in the couple. The bride went up and 
whispered to him, with her eyes a-streaming still. 5 

‘““My dear good clerk,” she says, “if we bide here in 
the church, folk may see us through the windows, and 
find out what has happened; and ’twould cause such a 
talk and scandal that I never should get over it: and 
perhaps, too, dear Andrey might try to get out and leave 
me! Will ye lock us up in the tower, my dear good 
clerk?” she says. “I’ll tole him in there if you will.” 

“The clerk had no objection to do this to oblige the 
poor young woman, and they toled Andrey into the 
tower, and the clerk locked ’em both up straightway, 
and then went home, to return at the end of the two 
hours. 

‘Pa’son Toogood had not been long in his house after 
leaving the church when he saw a gentleman in pink 
and top-boots ride past his windows, and with a sudden 
flash of heat he called to mind that the hounds met that 
day just on the edge of his parish. The pa’son was one 
who dearly loved sport, and much he longed to be there. 

‘In short, except o’ Sundays and at tide-times in the 
week, Pa’son Billy was the life o’ the Hunt. "Tis true 
that he was poor, and that he rode all of a heap, and 
that his black mare was rat-tailed and old, and his tops 
older, and all over of one colour, whitey-brown, and full 
o cracks. But he’d been in at the death of three thou- 
sand foxes. And—being a bachelor man—every time he 
went to bed in summer he used to open the bed at bot- 
tom and crawl up head foremost, to mind en of the 
coming winter and the good sport he’d have, and the 
foxes going to earth. And whenever there was a christen- 
ing at the Squire’s, and he had dinner there afterwards, 
as he always did, he never failed to christen the chiel 
over again in a bottle of port wine. 

‘Now the clerk was the parson’s groom and gardener 
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and general manager, and had just got back to his work 
in the garden when he, too, saw the hunting man pass, 
and presently saw lots more of ’em, noblemen and gen- 
try, and then he saw the hounds, the huntsman, Jim 
Treadhedge, the whipper-in, and I don’t know who be- 
sides. The clerk loved going to cover as\frantical as the 
pa’son, so much so that whenever he saw or heard the 
pack he could no more rule his feelings than if they 
were the winds of heaven. He might be bedding, or he 
might be sowing—all was forgot. So he throws down 
his spade and rushes in to the pa’son, who was by this 
time as frantical to go as he. 

““That there mare of yours, sir, do want exercise bad, 
very bad, this morning!” the clerk says, all of a tremble. 
“Don’t ye think I’d better trot her round the downs 
for an hour, sir?” 

““To be sure, she does want exercise badly. I'll trot 
her round myself, ” says the parson. 

*““Oh—you’'ll trot her yerself? Well, there’s the cob, 
sir. Really that cob is getting oncontrollable through 
biding in a stable so long! If you wouldn’t mind my put- 
ting on the saddle—” 

““Very well. Take him out, certainly,” says the pa’son, 
never caring what the clerk did so long as he himself 
could get off immediately. So, scrambling into his riding- 
_ boots and breeches as quick as he could, he rode off to- 
wards the meet, intending to be back in an hour. No 
sooner was he gone than the clerk mounted the cob, and 
was off after him. When the pa’son got to the meet he 
found a lot of friends, and was as jolly as he could be: 
the hounds found a’most as soon as they threw off, and 
there was great excitement. So, forgetting that he had 
meant to go back at once, away rides the pa’son with 
the rest o’ the hunt, all across the fallow ground that 
lies between Lippet Wood and Green’s Copse; and as 
he galloped he looked behind for a moment, and there 
was the clerk close to his heels. 

““Ha, ha, clerk—you here?” he says. 

““Yes, sit, here be I,” says t’other. 

‘“Fine exercise for the horses!” . | 
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“Ay, sit—hee, hee!” says the clerk. 

‘So they went on and on, into Green’s Copse, then 
across to Higher Jirton; then on across this very turn- 
pike-road to Waterston Ridge, then away towards Yal- 
bury Wood: up hill and down dale, like the very wind, 
the clerk close to the pa’son, and the pa’son not far 
from the hounds. Never was there a finer run knowed 
with that pack than they had that day; and neither 
pa'son nor clerk thought one word about the unmarried 
couple locked up in the church Lowes waiting to get 


| yined. 


““These hosses of yours, sir, will , much improved 
by this!” says the clerk as he rode along, just a neck 
behind the pa’son. “’Twas a happy thought of your 
reverent mind to bring ’em out to-day. Why, it may be 
frosty and slippery in a day or two, and then the poor 
things mid not be able to leave the stable for weeks.” 

*““They may not, they may not, it is true. A merciful 
man is merciful to his beast,” says the pa’son. 

‘“Hee, heel” says the clerk, glancing sly into the 
pa’son’s eye. 

‘“Ha, ha!” says the pa’son, a-glancing back into the 
clerk’s. “Halloo!” he shouts, as he sees the fox break 
cover at that moment. 

““Ffalloo!” cries the clerk. “There he goes! Why, 


_dammy, there’s two foxes—” 


*“Hfush, clerk, hush! Don't let me hear that word 
again! Remember our calling.” 
*“True, sir, true. But really, good sport do carry away 


a man so, that he’s apt to forget his high persuasion!” 


And the next minute the corner of the clerk’s eye shot 
again into the corner of the pa’son’s, and the pa’son’s 


| back again to the clerk’s. “Hee, hee!” said the clerk. 


ria: ha!” said Pa’son Toogood. 
*“Ah, sir,” says the clerk again, “this is better than 


crying Amen to your Ever-and-ever on a winter’s morn- 
in i 


*“Yes, indeed, clerk! To everything there’s a season,” 
says Pa’son Toogood, quite pat, for he was a learned 
Christian man when he liked, and had chapter and ve’se 
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at his tongue’s end, as a pa’son should. 

‘At last, late in the day, the hunting came to an end 
by the fox running into a’ old woman’s cottage, under 
her table, and up the clock-case. The pa’son and clerk 
were among the first in at the death, their faces a-staring 
in at the old woman’s winder, and the clock striking as 
he’d never been heard to strik’ before. Then came the 
question of finding their way home. 

‘Neither the pa’son nor the clerk knowed how they 
were going to do this, for their beasts were wellnigh 
tired down to the ground. But they started back-along 
as well as they could, though they were so done up that 
they could only drag along at a’ amble, and not much 
of that at a time. 

““We shall never, never get there!” groaned Mr. Too- 
good, quite bowed down. 

““Never!” groans the clerk. “’Tis a judgment upon 
us for our iniquities!” 

““T fear it is,” murmurs the pa’son. 

“Well, ’twas quite dark afore they entered the pa’son- 
age gate, having crept into the parish as quiet as if they'd 
stole a hammer, little wishing their congregation to 
know what they’d been up to all day long. And as they 
were so dog-tired, and so anxious about the horses, never 
once did they think of the unmarried couple. As soon as 
ever the horses had been stabled and fed, and the pa’son 
and clerk had had a bit and a sup theirselves, they went 
to bed. 

‘Next morning when Pa’son Toogood was at break- 
fast, thinking of the glorious sport he’d had the day be- 
fore, the clerk came in a hurry to the door and asked to 
see him. 

““Tt has just come into my mind, sir, that we’ve-for- 
got all about the couple that we was to have married 
yesterday!” 

“The half-chawed victuals dropped from the pa’son’s 
mouth as if he’d been shot. “Bless my soul,” says he, 
“so we have! How very awkward!” 

““Tt is, sit; very. Perhaps we’ve ruined the ’ooman 

‘“Ah—to be sure—I remember! “She ought to have 
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_ been married before.” 


““Tf anything has happened to her up in that there 
tower, and no doctor or nuss—” 
(‘Ah—poor thing!’ sighed the women.) 

““—_’twill be a quarter-sessions matter for us, not 
to speak of the disgrace to the Church!” 

““Good God, clerk, don’t drive me wild!” says the 


. pa’son. “Why the hell didn’t I marry ’em, drunk or 
_ sober!” (Pa’sons used to cuss in them days like plain 


honest men.) “Have you been~to the church to see 


' what happened to them, or inquired in the village?” 


““Not I, sir! It only came into my head a moment 
ago, and I always like to be second to you in church 
matters. You could have knocked me down with a spar- 


~ row’s feather when I thought o’t, sir; I assure ’ee you 


could!” 

“Well, the pa’son jumped up from his breakfast, and 
together they went off to the church. 

*“Tt is not at all likely that they are there now,” says 


-Mr. Toogood, as they went; “and indeed I hope they are 


not. They be pretty sure to have escaped and gone 
home.” 

_ ‘However, they opened the church-hatch, entered the 
churchyard, and looking up at the tower there they seed 


a little small white face at the belfry-winder, and a little 


small hand waving. “I'was the bride. 
‘““God my life, clerk,” says Mr. Toogood, “I don’t 


_ know how, to face ’em!” And he sank down upon a 


tombstone. “How I wish I hadn’t been so cussed par- 


ticular!” 


““Yes—’'twas a pity we didn’t finish it when we'd be- 


gun,” the clerk said. “Still, since the feelings of your 


holy priestcraft wouldn’t let ye, the couple must put up 
with it.” 
““True, clerk, true! Does she look as if anything pre- 


"mature had took place?” 


*“T can’t see her no lower down than her arm-pits, 


” 


«“\V7ell—how do her face look?” 
*“Tt do look mighty white!” 
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““Well, we must know the worst! Dear me, how the 
small of my back do ache from that ride yesterday! .. . 
But to more godly business!” 

‘They went on into the church, and unlocked the 
tower stairs, and immediately poor Jane and Andrey 
busted out like starved mice from a cupboard, Andrey 
limp and sober enough now, and his bride pale and cold, 
but otherwise as usual. 

‘“What,” says the pa’son, with a great breath of te- 
lief, “you haven’t been here ever since?” 

““Yes, we have, sir!’ says the bride, sinking down 
upon a seat in her weakness. “Not a morsel, wet or dry, 
have we had since! It was impossible to get out without 
help, and here we’ve stayed!” 

““But why didn’t you shout, good souls?” said the 
pa’son. 

*“She wouldn’t let me,” says Andrey. 

““Because we were so ashamed at what had led to it,” 
sobs Jane. “We felt that if it were noised abroad it 
would cling to us all our lives! Once or twice Andrey had 
a good mind to toll the bell, but then he said: “No; I'll 
starve first. ] won’t bring disgrace on my name and yours, 
my dear.” And so we waited and waited, and walked 
round and round; but never did you come till now!” 

““To my regret!” says the parson. “Now, then, we 
will soon get it over.” 

*“T_T should like some victuals,’ said Andrey; 
“twould gie me courage to do it, if it is only a crust o” 
bread and a’ onion; for I am that leery that I can feel 
my stomach rubbing against my backbone.” 

‘“T think we had better get it done,” said the bride, 
a bit anxious in manner; “since we are all here conven- 
ient, too!” 

‘Andrey gave way about the victuals, and the clerk 
called in a second witness who wouldn’t be likely to 
gossip about it, and soon the knot was tied, and the 
bride looked smiling and calm forthwith, and Andrey 
limper than ever. 

‘“Now,” said Pa’son Toogood, “you two must come 
to my house, and have a good liming put to your insides” 
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before you go a step further.” 

“They were very glad of the offer, and went out of the 
churchyard by one path while the pa’son and clerk went 
out by the other, and so did not attract notice, * being 
still early. They entered the rectory as if they'd just 
come back from their trip to Port Bredy; and then they 
knocked in the victuals and drink till they could hold 


' no more. 


‘It was a long while before the story of what-they had 
gone through was known, but it was talked of in time, 


‘and they themselves laugh over it now; though what 


Q 


Jane got for her pains was no great bargain after all. ’Tis 
true she saved her name.’ 


“Was that the same Andrey who went to the squire’s 
house as one of the Christmas fiddlers?’ asked the seeds- 
man. 

‘No, no,’ replied Mr. Profitt, the schoolmaster. ‘It was 
his father did that. Ay, it was all owing to his being 


such a man for eating and drinking.’ Finding that he 


had the ear of the audience, the schoolmaster continued 
without delay:— 


Old Andrey’s Experience 
as a Musician 


‘I WAS one of the quire-boys at that time, and we and 


» the players were to appear at the manor-house as usual 


that Christmas week, to play and sing in the hall to the 
squire’s people and visitors (among ’em being the arch- 
deacon, Lord and Lady Baxby, and I don’t know who); 
afterwards going, as we always did, to have a good supper 


in the servants’ hall. Andrew knew this was the custom, 


and meeting us when we were starting to go, he said to 


_us: “Lord, how I should like to join in that meal of beef, 


and turkey, and plum-pudding, and ale, that you happy 
ones be going to just now! One more or less will make 


no difference to the squire. I am too old to pass as a 


ne 


ie 


“singing boy, and too bearded to pass as a singing girl; 
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can ye lend me a fiddle, neighbours, that I may come 
with ye as a bandsman?” 

“Well, we didn’t like to be hard upon him, and lent 
him an old one, though Andrew knew no more of 
music than the Giant o’ Cernel; and armed with the 
instrument he walked up to the squire’s house with the 
others of us at the time appointed, and went in boldly, 
his fiddle under his arm. He made himself as natural 
as he could in opening the music-books and moving 
the candles to the best points for throwing light upon 
the notes; and all went well till we had played and sung 
“While shepherds watch,” and “Star, arise,” and “Hark 
the glad sound.” Then the squire’s mother, a tall gruff 
old lady, who was much interested in church-music, said 
quite unexpectedly to Andrew: “My man, I see you 
don’t play your instrument with the rest. How is that?” 

‘Every one of the quire was ready to sink into the earth 
with concern at the fix Andrew was in. We: could see 
that he had fallen into a cold sweat, and how he would 
get out of it we did not know. 

‘““P’ve had a misfortune, mem,” he says, bowing as 
meek as a child. “Coming along the road I fell down 
and broke my bow.” 

““QO, I am sorry to hear that,” says she. “Can’t it be 
mended?” 

‘“O no, mem,” says Andrew. “”I'was broke all to 
splinters.” 

““T’ll see what I can do for you,” says she. 

‘And then it seemed all over, and we played “Rejoice, 
ye drowsy mortals all,” in D and two sharps. But no 
sooner had we got through it than she says to Andrew, 

““T’ve sent up into the attic, where we have some old 
musical instruments, and found a bow for you.” And 
she hands the bow to poor wretched Andrew, who didn’t 
even know which end to take hold of. “Now we shall 
have the full accompaniment,” says she. 

‘Andrew’s face looked as if it were made of rotten’ 
apple as he stood in the circle of players in front of his 
book; for if there was one person in the parish that 
everybody was afraid of, twas this hook-nosed old lady. 
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However, by keeping a little behind the next man he 
managed to make pretence of beginning, sawing away 
with his bow without letting it touch the strings, so that 
it looked as if he were driving into the tune with heart 
and soul. "Tis a question if he wouldn’t have got through 
all right if one of the squire’s visitors (no other than the 
archdeacon) hadn’t noticed that he held the fiddle up- 


_ side down, the nut under his chin, and the tail-piece in 


his hand; and they began to crowd round him, thinking 
"twas some new way of performing. 
‘This revealed everything; the squire’s mother had 


- Andrew turned out of the house as a vile impostor, and 


_ there was great interruption to the harmony of the pro- 


ceedings, the squire declaring he should have notice 


_ to leave his cottage that day fortnight. However, when 


we got to the servants’ hall there sat Andrew, who had 
been let in at the back door by the orders of the squire’s 
wife, after being turned out at the front by the orders 
of the squire, and nothing more was heard about his 


leaving his cottage. But Andrew never performed in pub- 


lic as a musician after that night; and now he’s dead and 
gone, poor man, as we all shall be!’ 


‘I had quite forgotten the old choir, with their fiddles 
and bass-viols,’ said the home-comer, musingly. ‘Are 
they still going on the same as of old?’ 

‘Bless the man!’ said Christopher Twink, the master- 
thatcher; ‘why, they've been done away with these 


__ twenty year. A young teetotaler plays the organ in church 


now, and plays it very well; though ’tis not quite such 
good music as in old times, because the organ is one of 
them that go with a winch, and the young teetotaler 
says he can’t always throw the proper feeling into the 
tune without wellnigh working his arms off,’ 

“Why did they make the change, then?” 

‘Well, partly because of fashion, partly because the old 


‘musicians got into a sort of scrape. A terrible scrape ’twas 


_ too—wasn’t it, John? I shall never forget it—never! 


~~ 


They lost their character as officers of the church as 
complete as if they'd never had any character at all.’ 
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‘That was very bad for them.’ 
‘Yes’ The master-thatcher attentively regarded past 
times as if they lay about a mile off, and went on:— 


Absent-Mindedness 
in a Parish Choir 


‘IT happened on Sunday after Christmas—the last Sun- 
day ever they played in Longpuddle church gallery, as it 
turned out, though they didn’t know it then. As you 
may know, sir, the players formed a very good band— 
almost as good as the Mellstock parish players that were 
led by the Dewys; and that’s saying a great deal. There 
was Nicholas Puddingcome, the leader, with the first 
fiddle; there was Timothy Thomas, the bass-viol man; 
John Biles, the tenor fiddler; Dan’] Hornhead, with the 
serpent; Robert Dowdle, with the clarionet; and Mr. 
Nicks, with the oboe—all sound and powerful musicians, 
and strong-winded men—they that blowed. For that 
reason they were very much in demand Christmas week 
for little reels and dancing parties; for they could turn 
a jig or a hornpipe out of hand as well as ever they could 
turn out a psalm, and perhaps better, not to speak ir- 
reverent. In short, one half-hour they could be playing a 
Christmas carol in the squire’s hall to the ladies and 
gentlemen, and drinking tay and coffee with ’em as mod- 
est as saints; and the next, at The Tinker’s Arms, blazing 
away like wild horses with the “Dashing White Sergeant” 
to nine couple of dancers and more, and swallowing rum- 
and-cider hot as flame. 

“Well, this Christmas they’d been out to one rattling 
randy after another every night, and had got next to no 
sleep at all. Then came the Sunday after Christmas, 
their fatal day. "Twas so mortal cold that year that they 
could hardly sit in the gallery; for though the congrega- 
tion down in the body of the church had a stove to keep 
off the frost, the players in the gallery had nothing at all. 
So Nicholas said at morning service, when ’twas freezing 
an inch an hour, “Please the Lord I won’t stand this 
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_ numbing weather no longer: this afternoon we'll have 
something in our insides to make us warm, if it cost a 
king’s ransom.” 

‘So he brought a gallon of hot brandy and beer, ready 
mixed, to church with him in the afternoon, and by 
keeping the jar well wrapped up in Timothy Thomas’s 

_ bass-viol bag it kept drinkably warm till they wanted it, 

which was just a thimbleful in the Absolution, and 
another after the Creed, and the remainder at the-begin- 
ning o’ the sermon. When they’d had the last pull they 
felt quite comfortable and warm, and as the sermon went 
on—most unfortunately for ’em it was a long one that 
afternoon—they fell asleep, every man jack of ’em; and 

’ there they slept on as sound as rocks, 

~ “*Twas a very dark afternoon, and by the end of the 

_ sermon all you could see of the inside of the church were 

the pa’son’s two candles alongside of him in the pulpit, 

and his spaking face behind ’em. The sermon being ended 

_ at last, the pa’son gie’d out the Evening Hymn. But no 

_ quire set about sounding up the tune, and the people 

_ began to turn their heads to learn the reason why, and 

_ then Levi Limpet, a boy who sat in the gallery, nudged 

_ Timothy and Nicholas, and said, “Begin! begin!” 

““Hey? what?” says Nicholas, starting up; and the _ 
church being so dark and his head so muddled he thought 
he was at the party they had played at all the night be- 

fore, and away he went, bow and fiddle, at “The Devil 
among the Tailors,” the favourite jig of our neighbour- 

shood at that time. The rest of the band, being in the 
| same state of mind and nothing doubting, followed their 
leader with all their strength, according to custom. They 
poured out that there tune till the lower bass notes of 
“The Devil among the Tailors” made the cobwebs in 
the roof shiver like ghosts; then Nicholas, seeing nobody 

“moved, shouted out as he scraped (in his usual com- 

_™manding way at dances when the folk didn’t know the 

figures), “Top couples cross hands! And when I make the 

‘fiddle squeak at the end, every man kiss his pardner 
under the mistletoe!” 

/ ‘The boy Levi was so frightened that he bolted down 
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the gallery stairs and out homeward like lightning. The 
pa’son’s hair fairly stood on end when he heard the evil 
tune raging through the church, and thinking the quire 
had gone crazy he held up his hand and said: “Stop, stop, 
stop! Stop, stop! What’s this?” But they didn’t hear’n 
for the noise of their own playing, and the more he 
called the louder they played. 

‘Then the folks came out of their pews, wondering 
down to the ground, and saying: “What do they mean 
by such wickedness! We shall be consumed like Sodom 
and Gomorrah!” 

‘And the squire, too, came out of his pew lined wi’ 
green baize, where lots of lords and ladies visiting at the 
house were worshipping along with him, and went and 
stood in front of the gallery, and shook his fist in the 
musicians’ faces, saying, “What! In this reverent edifice! 
What!” 

‘And at last they heard’n through their playing, and 
stopped. 

““Never such an insulting, disgraceful thing—never!” 
says the squire, who couldn’t rule his passion. 

‘“Never!” says the pa’son, who had come down and 
stood beside him. 

‘“Not if the Angels of Heaven,” says the squire (he was 
a wickedish man, the squire was, though now for once 
he happened to be on the Lord’s side)—“not if the 
Angels of Heaven come down,” he says, “shall one of 
you villainous players ever sound a note in this church 
again; for the insult to me, and my family, and my 
visitors, and the parson, and God Almighty, that you’ve 
a-perpetrated this afternoon!” 

‘Then the unfortunate church band came to their 
senses, and remembered where they were; and ‘twas 
a sight to see Nicholas Puddingcome and Timothy 
Thomas and John Biles creep down the gallery stairs 
with their fiddles under their arms, and poor Dan’] Horn- 
head with his serpent, and Robert Dowdle with his 
clarionet, all looking as little as ninepins; and out they 
went. The pa’son might have forgi’ed ’em when he 
learned the truth o’t, but the squire would not. That 
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_- very week he sent for a barrel-organ that would play two- 
and-twenty new psalm-tunes, so exact and particular 
that, however sinful inclined you was, you could play 
nothing but psalm-tunes whatsomever. He had a really 
respectable man to turn the winch, as I said, and the old 
players played no more.’ 


‘And, of course, my old acquaintance, the annuitant, 
Mrs. Winter, who always seemed to have something 
on her mind, is dead and gone?’ said the home-comer, 
after a long silence. 

Nobody in the van seemed to recollect the name. 

_ “‘O yes, she must be dead long since: she was seventy 
when I as a child knew her,’ he added. 

‘I can recollect Mrs. Winter very well, if nobody else 
can,’ said the aged groceress. “Yes, she’s been dead these 
five-and-twenty year at least. You knew what it was upon 
her mind, sir, that gave her that hollow-eyed look, I 
suppose?’ 

‘It had something to do with a son of hers, I think I 
once was told. But I was too young to know particulars.’ 

The groceress sighed as she conjured up a vision of 
days long past. ‘Yes,’ she murmured, ‘it had all to do 
with a son.’ Finding that the van was still in a listening 

_ mood, she spoke on:— 


, The Winters and 
the Palmleys 


‘TO go back to the beginning—if one must—there were 
two women in the parish when I was a child, who were 
_ to a certain extent rivals in good looks. Never mind 
_ Particulars, but in consequence of this they were at 
~ daggers-drawn, and they did not love each other any bet- 
_ ter when one of them tempted the other’s lover away 
~ from her and married him. He was a young man of the 
~ name of Winter, and in due time they had a son. 
‘The other woman did not marry for many years: 
but when she was about thirty a quiet man named Palm- 
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ley asked her to be his wife, and she accepted him. You 
don’t mind when the Palmleys were Longpuddle folk, but 
I do well. She had a son also, who was, of course, nine 
or ten years younger than the son of the first. The child 
proved to be of rather weak intellect, though his mother 
loved him as the apple of her eye. 

‘This woman’s husband died when the child was eight 
years old, and left his widow and boy in poverty. Her 
former rival, also a widow now, but fairly well provided 
for, offered for pity’s sake to take the child as errand- 
boy, small as he was, her own son, Jack, being hard 
upon seventeen. Her poor neighbour could do no better 
than let the child go there. And to the richer woman’s 
house little Palmley straightway went. 

‘Well, in some way or other—how, it was never exactly 
known—the thriving woman, Mrs. Winter, sent the 
little boy with a message to the next village one Decem- 
ber day, much against his will. It was getting dark, and 
the child prayed to be allowed not to go, because he 
would be afraid coming home. But the mistress insisted, 
more out of thoughtlessness than cruelty, and the child 
went. On his way back he had to pass through Yalbury 
Wood, and something came out from behind a tree and 
frightened him into fits. The child was quite ruined by 
it; he became quite a drivelling idiot, and soon afterward 
died. 

“Then the other woman had nothing left to live for, 
and vowed vengeance against that rival who had first 
won away her lover, and now had been the cause of her 
bereavement. This last affliction was certainly not in- 
tended by her thriving acquaintance, though it must be 
owned that when it was done she seemed but little con- 
cerned. Whatever vengeance poor Mrs. Palmley felt, she 
had no opportunity of carrying it out, and time might 
have softened her feelings into forgetfulness of her sup- 
posed wrongs as she dragged on her lonely life. So 
matters stood when, a year after the death of the child, 
Mrs. Palmley’s niece, who had been born and bred in the 
city of Exonbury, came to live with her. 

‘This young woman—Miss Harriet Palmley—was a 
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proud and handsome girl, very well brought up, and more 
stylish and genteel than the people of our village, as was 
natural, considering where she came from. She regarded 
herself as much above Mrs. Winter and her son in posi- 
tion as Mrs. Winter and her son considered themselves 
above poor Mrs. Palmley. But love is an unceremonious 
thing, and what in the world should happen but that 
young Jack Winter must fall woefully and wildly in love 
with Harriet Palmley almost as soon as he saw her. 

‘She, being better educated than he, and caring nothing 
for the village notion of his mother’s superiority to her 
aunt, did not give him much encouragement. But Long- 
puddle being no very large world, the two could not help 
seeing a good deal of each other while she was staying 
there, and, disdainful young woman as she was, she did 
seem to take a little pleasure in his attentions and ad- 
vances. 

“One day when they were picking apples together, he 
asked her to marry him. She had not expected anything 
so practical as that at so early a time, and was led by her 
surprise into a half-promise; at any rate she did not 
absolutely refuse him, and accepted some little presents 
that he made her. 

‘But he saw that her view of him was rather as a simple 
village Jad than as a young man to look up to, and he 
felt that he must do something bold to secure her. So 
he said one day, “I am going away, to try to get into a 
better position than I can get here.” In two or three 
weeks he wished her good-bye, and went away to Monks- 
bury, to superintend a farm, with a view to start as a 
farmer himself; and from there he wrote regularly to 
her, as if their marriage were an understood thing. 

‘Now Harriet liked the young man’s presents and the 

_ admiration of his eyes; but on paper he was less attractive 
to her. Her mother had been a schoolmistress, and Har- 
riet had besides a natural aptitude for pen-and-ink work, 

_ in days when to be a ready writer was not such a common 
thing as it is now, and when actual handwniting was 
valued as an accomplishment in itself. Jack Winter's 

| performances in the shape of love-letters quite jarred her 
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city nerves and her finer taste, and when she answered 
one of them, in the lovely running hand that she took 
such pride in, she very strictly and loftily bade him to 
practise with a pen and spelling-book if he wished to 
please her. Whether he listened to her request or not 
nobody knows, but his letters did not improve. He ven- 
tured to tell her in his clumsy way that if her heart were 
more warm towards him she would not be so nice about 
his handwriting and spelling; which indeed was true 
enough. 

‘Well, in Jack’s absence the weak flame that had been 
set alight in Harriet’s heart soon sank low, and at last 
went out altogether. He wrote and wrote, and begged 
and prayed her to give a reason for her coldness; and then 
she told him plainly that she was town bom, and he was 
not sufficiently well educated to please her. 

‘Jack Winter's want of pen-and-ink training did not 
make him less thin-skinned than others; in fact, he was 
terribly tender and touchy about anything. This reason 
that she gave for finally throwing him over grieved him, 
shamed him, and mortified him more than can be told in 
these times, the pride of that day in being able to write 
with beautiful flourishes, and the sorrow at not being 
able to do so, raging so high. Jack replied to her with an 
angry note, and then she hit back with smart little 
stings, telling him how many words he had misspelt in 
his last letter, and declaring again that this alone was 
sufficient justification for any woman to put an end to 
an understanding with him. Her husband must be a 
better scholar. 

‘He bore her rejection of him in silence, but his suffer- 
ing was sharp—all the sharper in being untold. She com- 
municated with Jack no more; and as his reason for 
going out into the world had been only to provide a 
home worthy of her, he had no further object in planning 
such a home now that she was lost to him. He therefore 


gave up the farming occupation by which he had hoped — 


to make himself a master-farmer, and left the spot to 
return to his mother. 
‘As soon as he got back to Longpuddle he found that 
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Harriet had already looked wi’ favour upon another 
lover. He was a young road-contractor, and Jack could 
not but admit that his rival was both in manners and 
scholarship much ahead of him. Indeed, a more sensible 
match for the beauty who had been dropped into the 
village by fate could hardly have been found than this 
man, who could offer her so much better a chance than 
Jack could have done, with his uncertain future and 
narrow abilities for grappling with the world. The fact 
was so clear to him that he could hardly blame her. 
‘One day by accident Jack saw on a scrap of paper the 
handwniting of Harriet’s new beloved. It was flowing like 
a stream, well spelt, the work of a man accustomed to 
the ink-bottle and the dictionary, of a man already called 
in the parish a good scholar. And then it struck all of a 
sudden into Jack’s mind what a contrast the letters of 
this young man must make to his own miserable old 
letters, and how ridiculous they must make his lines 
appear. He groaned and wished he had never written to 
her, and wondered if she had ever kept his poor perform- 
ances. Possibly she had kept them, for women are in 
the habit of doing that, he thought, and whilst they 
were in her hands there was always a chance of his honest, 
stupid love-assurances to her being joked over by Harriet 

_ with her present lover, or by anybody who should ac- 

_ cidentally uncover them. 

‘The nervous, moody young man could not bear the 
thought of it, and at length decided to ask her to return 
them, as was proper when engagements were broken off. 
He was some hours in framing, copying, and recopying 
the short note in which he made his request, and having 
finished it he sent it to her house. His messenger came 
back with the answer, by word of mouth, that Miss 
Palmley bade him say she should not part with what was 
hers, and wondered at his boldness in troubling her. 

‘Jack was much affronted at this, and determined to go 

for his letters himself. He chose a time when he knew 
she was at home, and knocked and went in without much 
ceremony; for though Harriet was so high and mighty, 

_ Jack had smal] respect for her aunt, Mrs. Palmley, whose 
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little child had been his boot-cleaner in earlier days. 
Harriet was in the room, this being the first time they 
had met since she had jilted him. He asked for his let- 
ters with a stern and bitter look at her. 

‘At first she said he might have them for all that she 
cared, and took them out of the bureau where she kept 
them. Then she glanced over the outside one of the 
packet, and suddenly altering her mind, she told him 
shortly that his request was a silly one, and slipped the 
letters into her aunt’s work-box, which stood open on 
the table, locking it, and saying with a bantering laugh 
that of course she thought it best to keep ’em, since 
they might be useful to produce as evidence that she had 
good cause for declining to marry him. 

‘He blazed up hot. “Give me those letters!” he said. 
“They are mine!” 

‘“No, they are not,” she replied; “they are mine.” 

““Whos’ever they are I want them back,” says he. “TI 
don’t want to be made sport of for my penmanship: 
you've another young man now! He has your confidence, 
and you pour all your tales into his ear. You'll be showing 
them to him!” 

““Perhaps,” said my lady Harriet, with calm coolness, 
like the heartless woman that she was. 

‘Her manner so maddened him that he made a step 
towards the work-box, but she snatched it up, locked it 
in the bureau, and turned upon him triumphant. For a 
moment he seemed to be going to wrench the key of 
the bureau out of her hand; but he stopped himself, and 
swung round upon his heel and went away. 

‘When he was out-of-doors alone, and it got night, he 
walked about restless, and stinging with the sense of 
being beaten at all points by her. He could not help 
fancying her telling her new lover or her acquaintances 
of this scene with himself, and laughing with them over 
those poor blotted, crooked lines of his that he had been 
so anxious to obtain. As the evening passed on he worked 
himself into a dogged resolution to have them back at 
any price, come what might. 

‘At the dead of night he came out of his mother’s. house 
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by the back door, and creeping through the garden 
hedge went along the field adjoining till he reached the 
back of her aunt’s dwelling. The moon struck bright 
and flat upon the walls, ’twas said, and every shiny leaf 
of the creepers was like a little looking-glass in the rays. 
From long acquaintance Jack knew the arrangement and 
position of everything in Mrs. Palmley’s house as well 
as in his own mother’s. The back window close to him 
was a casement with little leaded squares, as it-is to this 
day, and was, as now, one-of.two lighting the sitting- 
room. The other, being in front, was closed up with 
shutters, but this back one had not even a blind, and the 
moonlight as it streamed in showed every article of the 
furniture to him outside. To the right of the room is the 
fireplace, as you may remember; to the left was the 
bureau at that time; inside the bureau was Harriet’s 
work-box, as he supposed (though it was really her 
aunt’s), and inside the work-box were his letters. Well, he 
took out his pocket-knife, and without noise lifted the 
leading of one of the panes, so that he could take out 
the glass, and putting his hand through the hole he 
unfastened the casement, and climbed in through the 
opening. All the household—that is to say, Mrs. Palmley, 
Harriet, and the little maidservant—were asleep. Jack 
went straight to the bureau, so he said, hoping it might 
have been unfastened again—it not being kept locked 
in ordinary—but Harriet had never unfastened it since 
she secured her letters there the day before. Jack told 
afterward how he thought of her asleep upstairs, caring 
nothing for him, and of the way she had made sport 
of him and of his letters; and having advanced so far, 
he was not to be hindered now. By forcing the large 
blade of his knife under the flap of the bureau, he burst 
the weak lock; within was the rosewood work-box just 
as she had placed it in her hurry to keep it from him. 
There being no time to spare for getting the letters out 
of it then, he took it under his arm, shut the bureau, 


_ and made the best of his way out of the house, latching 


the casement behind him, and refixing the pane of glass 


in its place. 
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‘Winter found his way back to his mother’s as he had 
come, and being dog-tired, crept upstairs to bed, hiding 
the box till he could destroy its contents. The next morn- 
ing early he set about doing this, and carried it to the 
linhay at the back of his mother’s dwelling. Here by the 
hearth he opened the box, and began burning one by one 
the letters that had cost him so much labour to write 
and shame to think of, meaning to return the box to 
Harriet, after repairing the slight damage he had caused 
it by opening it without a key, with a note—the last she 
would ever receive from him—telling her triumphantly 
that in refusing to return what he had asked for she had 
calculated too surely upon his submission to her whims. 

‘But on removing the last letter from the box he re- 
ceived a shock; for underneath it, at the very bottom, 
lay money—several golden guineas—“Doubtless Har- 
riet’s pocket-money,” he said to himself; though it was 
not, but Mrs. Palmley’s. Before he had got over his 
qualms at this discovery he heard footsteps coming 
through the house-passage to where he was. In haste he 
pushed the box and what was in it under some brush- 
wood which lay in the linhay; but Jack had been already 
seen. Two constables entered the out-house, and seized 
him as he knelt before the fireplace, securing the work- 
box and all it contained at the same moment. They had 
come to apprehend him on a charge of breaking into 
the dwelling-house of Mrs. Palmley on the night preced- 
ing; and almost before the lad knew what had happened 
to him they were leading him along the lane that con- 
nects that end of the village with this turnpike-road, and 
along they marched him between ’em all the way to 
Casterbridge jail. 

‘Jack’s act amounted to night burglary—though he had 
never thought of it—and burglary was felony, and a 
capital offence in those days. His figure had been seen 
by some one against the bright wall as he came away 
from Mrs. Palmley’s back window, and the box and 
money were found in his possession, while the evidence 
of the broken bureau-lock and tinkered window-pane was 
more than enough for circumstantial detail. Whether his 
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' protestation that he went only for his letters, which he 


aa 
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believed to be wrongfully kept from him, would have 
availed him anything if supported by other evidence I do 
not know; but the one person who could have borne it 


_ out was Harriet, and she acted entirely under the sway 


of her aunt. That aunt was deadly towards Jack Winter. 
' Mrs. Palmley’s time had come. Here was her revenge 


_ upon the woman who had first won away her lover, 


and next ruined and deprived her of her heart’s-treasure 


_—her little son. When the ‘assize week drew on, and 


Jack had to stand his trial, Harriet did not appear in the 
case at all, which was allowed to take its course, Mrs. 

Palmley testifying to the general facts of the burglary. 

Whether Harriet would have come forward if Jack had 
- appealed to her is not known; possibly she would have 
done it for pity’s sake; but Jack was too proud to ask a 
single favour of a girl who had jilted him; and he let her 
alone. The trial was a short one, and the death sentence 


_ was passed. 


__ “The day o’ young Jack’s execution was a cold dusty 
_ Saturday in March. He was so boyish and slim that they 
were obliged in mercy to hang him in the heaviest fetters 
kept in the jail, lest his heft should not break his neck, 
and they weighed so upon him that he could hardly 
drag himself up to the drop. At that time the goverment 
‘was not strict about burying the body of an executed 


person within the precincts of the prison, and at the 


“earnest prayer of his poor mother his body was allowed to 


be brought home. All the parish waited at their cottage 


doors in the evening for its arrival: I remember how, as 
a very little girl, I stood by my mother’s side. About eight 
o’clock, as we hearkened on our door-stones in the cold 
bright starlight, we could hear the faint crackle of a 
waggon from the direction of the turnpike-road. The 
noise was lost as the waggon dropped into a hollow, then 
it was plain again as it lumbered down the next long 


_ incline, and presently it entered Longpuddle. The coffin 


* was laid in the belfry for the night, and the next day, 
Sunday, between the services, we buried him. A funeral 
/ sermon was preached the same afternoon, the text chosen 
¥. 
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being, “He was the only son of his mother, and she was 
a widow.” ... Yes, they were cruel times! 

‘As for Harriet, she and her lover were married in due 
time; but by all account her life was no jocund one. She 
and her good-man found that they could not live comfort- 
ably at Longpuddle, by reason of her connection with 
Jack’s misfortunes, and they settled in a distant town, 
and were no more heard of by us; Mrs. Palmley, too, 
found it advisable to join em shortly after. The dark- 
eyed, gaunt old Mrs. Winter, remembered by the emi- 
grant gentleman here, was, as you will have foreseen, 
the Mrs. Winter of this story; and I can well call to mind 
how lonely she was, how afraid the children were of her, 
and how she kept herself as a stranger among us, though 
she lived so long.’ 


‘Longpuddle has had her sad experiences as well as 
her sunny ones,’ said Mr. Lackland. 

‘Yes, yes. But I am thankful to say not many like that, 
though good and bad have lived among us,’ 

“There was Georgy Crookhill—he was one of the shady 
sort, as I have reason to know,’ observed the registrar, 
with the manner of a man who would like to have his 
say also. 

‘I used to hear what he was as a boy at school.’ 

‘Well, as he began so he went on. It never got so far 
as a hanging matter with him, to be sure; but he had 
some narrow escapes of penal servitude; and once it was 
a case of the biter bit.’ 


Incident in the Life of 
Mr. George Crookhill 


‘ONE day,’ the registrar continued, ‘Georgy was ambling 
out of Melchester on a miserable screw, the fair being 
just over, when he saw in front of him a fine-looking 
young farmer riding out of the town in the same direc- 
tion. He was mounted on a good strong handsome ani- 
mal, worth fifty guineas if worth a crown. When they 
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were going up Bissett Hill, Georgy made it his business 
to overtake the young farmer. They passed the time 0’ 
day to one another; Georgy spoke of the state of the 
toads, and jogged alongside the well-mounted stranger 
in very friendly conversation. The farmer had not been 
inclined to say much to Georgy at first, but by degrees he 
grew quite affable too—as friendly as Georgy was toward 
him. He told Crookhill that he had been doing business 
at Melchester fair, and was going on as far as Shottsford- 
Forum that night, so as to_reach Casterbridge market 
the next day. When they came to Woodyates Inn they 
stopped to bait their horses, and agreed to drink together; 
with this they got more friendly than ever, and on they 
went again. Before they had nearly reached Shottsford 
it came on to rain, and as they were now passing through 
the village of Trantridge, and it was quite dark, Georgy 
persuaded the young farmer to go no further that night; 
the rain would most likely give them a chill. For his 
part he had heard that the little inn here was comfortable, 
and he meant to stay. At last the young farmer agreed 
to put up there also; and they dismounted, and entered, 
and had a good supper together, and talked over their 
affairs like men who had known and proved each other 
a long time. When it was the hour for retiring they 
went upstairs to a double-bedded room which Georgy 
Crookhill had asked the landlord to let them share, so 
sociable were they. 

‘Before they fell asleep they talked across the room 
about one thing and another, running from this to that 
till the conversation turned upon disguises, and chang- 
ing clothes for particular ends. The farmer told Georgy 
that he had often heard tales of people doing it; but 
Crookhill professed to be very ignorant of all such tricks; 
and soon the young farmer sank into slumber. 

‘Early in the moming, while the tall young farmer 


_ was still asleep (I tell the story as ’twas told me), honest 
_ Georgy crept out of his bed by stealth, and dressed him- 


self in the farmer’s clothes, in the pockets of the said 
clothes being the farmer’s money. Now though Georgy 
particularly wanted the farmer’s nice clothes and nice 
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horse, owing to a little transaction at the fair which 
made it desirable that he should not be too easily recog- 
nized, his desires had their bounds: he did not wish to 
take his young friend’s money, at any rate more of it 
than was necessary for paying his bill. This he abstracted, 
and leaving the farmer’s purse containing the rest on 
the bedroom table, went downstairs. The inn folks had 
not particularly noticed the faces of their customers, and 
the one or two who were up at this hour/had no thought 
but that Georgy was the farmer; so when he had paid 
the bill very liberally, and said he must be off, no ob- 
jection was made to his getting the farmer’s horse sad- 
dled for himself; and he rode away upon it as if it were 
his own. 

‘About half an hour after the young farmer awoke, and 
looking across the room saw that his friend Georgy had 
gone away in clothes which didn’t belong to him, and had 
kindly left for himself the seedy ones worn by Georgy. 
At this he sat up in a deep thought for some time, in- 
stead of hastening to give an alarm. “The money, the 
money is gone,” he said to himself, “and that’s bad. But 
so are the clothes.” 

‘He then looked upon the table and saw that the 
money, or most of it, had been left behind. 

‘“Ha, ha, ha!” he cried, and began to dance about the 
room. “Ha, ha, ha!’ he said again, and made beautiful 
smiles to himself in the shaving glass and in the brass 
candlestick; and then swung about his arms for all the 
world as if he were going through the sword exercise. 

“When he had dressed himself in Georgy’s clothes and 
gone downstairs, he did not seem to mind at all that 
they took him for the other; and even when he saw that 
he had been left a bad horse for a good one, he was not 
inclined to cry out. They told him his friend had paid the 
bill, at which he seemed much pleased, and without 
waiting for breakfast he mounted Georgy’s horse and 
rode away likewise, choosing the nearest by-lane in pref- 
erence to the high-road, without knowing that Georgy 
had chosen that by-lane also. 

‘He had not trotted more than two miles in the per- 
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_ sonal character of Georgy Crookhill when, suddenly 


rounding a bend that the lane made thereabout, he came 
upon a man struggling in the hands of two village con- 
stables. It was his friend Georgy, the borrower of his 
clothes and horse. But so far was the young farmer from 
showing any alacrity in rushing forward to claim his 
property that he would have turned the poor beast he 
rode into the wood adjoining, if he had not been already 


perceived. 


‘“ Help, help, help!” cried the constables. “Assistance 
_in the name of the Crown!” 
___ “The young farmer could do nothing but ride forward. 
' “What's the matter?” he inquired, as coolly as he could. 
““A deserter—a deserter!” said they. “One who’s to be 


_ tried by court martial and shot without parley. He de- 


serted from the Dragoons at Cheltenham some days ago, 
and was tracked; but the search-party can’t find him 
anywhere, and we told ’em if we met him we’d hand 


_ him on to ’em forthwith. The day after he left the bar- 


racks the rascal met a respectable farmer and made him 
drunk at an inn, and told him what a fine soldier he 
would make, and coaxed him to change clothes, to see 
how well a military uniform would become him. This 
the simple farmer did; when our deserter said that for 
a joke he would leave the room and go to the landlady, 
to see if she would know him in that dress. He never 
_ came back, and Farmer Jollice found himself in soldier’s 
clothes, the money in his pockets gone, and, when he 


_ got to the stable, his horse gone too.” 


““A scoundrel!” says the young man in Georgy’s 
clothes. “And is this the wretched caitiff?” (pointing to 
Georgy). 

““No, no!” cries Georgy, as innocent as a babe of this 


_ matter of the soldier’s desertion. “He’s the man! He was 


_ wearing Farmer Jollice’s suit 0’ clothes, and he slept in 


_the same room wi’ me, and brought up the subject of 


changing clothes, which put it into my head to dress 
_ myself in his suit before he was awake. He’s got on 
mine!” 


*“D’ye hear the villain?” groans the tall young man to 
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the constables. “Trying to get out of his crime by charg- 
ing the first-innocent man with it that he sees! No, 
master soldier—that won’t do!” — 

““No, no! That won’t do!” the constables chimed in. 
“To have the impudence to say such as that, when we 
caught him in the act almost! But, thank God, we’ve 
got the handcuffs on him at last.” 

‘“We have, thank God,” said the tall young man. 
“Well, I must move on. Good luck to ye with your 
prisoner!” And off he went, as fast as his poor jade would 
carry him. 

‘The constables then, with Georgy handcuffed be- 
tween ’em, and leading the horse, marched off in the 
other direction, toward the village where they had been 
accosted by the escort of soldiers sent to bring the de- 
serter back, Georgy groaning: “I shall be shot, I shall be 
shot!” They had not gone more than a mile before 
they met them. 

‘“Hoi, there!” says the head constable. 

“Hoi, yerself!” says the corporal in charge. 

‘“We've got your man,” says the constable. 

““Where?” says the corporal. 

‘“Here, between us,” said the constable. “Only you 
don’t recognize him out o’ uniform.” 

‘The corporal looked at Georgy hard enough; then 
shook his head and said he was not the absconder. 

““But the absconder changed clothes with Farmer 
Jollice, and took his horse; and this man has ’em, d’ye 
see!” 

““°Tis not our man,” said the soldiers. “He’s a tall 
young fellow with a mole on his right cheek, and a mili- 
tary bearing, which this man decidedly has not.” 

““T told the two officers of justice that ’twas the 
other!” pleaded Georgy. “But they wouldn’t believe me.” 

‘And so it became clear that the missing dragoon was 
the tall young farmer, and not Georgy Crookhill—a fact 
which Farmer Jollice himself corroborated when he ar- 
rived on the scene. As Georgy had only robbed the rob- 
ber, his sentence was comparatively light. The deserter 
from the Dragoons was never traced: his double shift of 
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clothing having been of the greatest advantage to him 
in getting off; though he left Georgy’s horse behind him 
a few miles ahead, having found the poor creature more 
hindrance than aid.’ 


The man from abroad seemed to be less interested in 
the questionable characters of Longpuddle and their 
strange adventures than in the ordinary inhabitants and 
the ordinary events, though his local fellow-travellers 
preferred the former as subjects of discussion. He now 
for the first time asked concerning young persons of the 
Opposite sex—or rather those who had been young when 
he left his native land. His informants, adhering to their 
own opinion that the remarkable was better worth tell- 
ing than the ordinary, would not allow him to dwell 
upon the simple chronicles of those who had merely 
come and gone. They asked him if he remembered 
Netty Sargent. 

‘Netty Sargent—I do, just remember her. She was a 
_ young woman living with her uncle when I left, if my 
childish recollection may be trusted.’ 

“That was the maid. She was a oneyer, if you like, sir. 
Not any harm in her, you know, but up to everything. 
You ought to hear how she got the copyhold of her 
house extended. Oughtn’t he, Mr. Day?’ 

‘He ought,’ replied the world-ignored old painter. 

‘Tell him, Mr. Day. Nobody can do it better than 
you, and you know the legal part better than some of 
us > 


Day apologized, and began:— 


Netty Sargent’s 
Copyhold 


‘SHE continued to live with her uncle, in the lonely 
house by the copse, just as at the time you knew her; a 
’ tall spry young woman. Ah, how well one can remem- 
ber her black hair and dancing eyes at that time, and 
her sly way of screwing up her mouth when she meant 
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to tease ye! Well, she was hardly out of short frocks be- 
- fore the chaps were after her, and by long and by late 
she was courted by a young man whom perhaps you did 
not know—Jasper Cliff was his name—and, though she 
might have had many a better fellow, he so greatly took 
her fancy that ’twas Jasper or nobody for her. He was a 
selfish customer, always thinking less of what he was go- 
ing to do than of what he was going to gain by his do- 
ings. Jasper’s eyes might have been fixed upon Netty, but 
his mind was upon her uncle’s house; though he was 
fond of her in his way—I admit that. 

‘This house, built by her great-great-grandfather, with 
its garden and little field, was copyhold—granted upon 
lives in the old way, and had been so granted for gener- 
ations. Her uncle’s was the last life upon the property; 
so that at his death, if there was no admittance of new 
lives, it would all fall into the hands of the lord of the 
manor. But ’twas easy to admit—a slight “fine,” as “twas 
called, of a few pounds, was enough to entitle him to a 
new deed o’ grant by the custom of the manor; and the 
lord could not hinder it. 

‘Now there could be no better provision for his niece 
and only relative than a sure house over her head, and 
Netty’s uncle should have seen to the renewal in time, 
owing to the peculiar custom of forfeiture by the drop- 
ping of the last life before the new fine was paid; for the 
Squire was very anxious to get hold of the house and 
land; and every Sunday when the old man came into the 
church and passed the Squire’s pew, the Squire would 
say, “A little weaker in his knees, a little crookeder in 
his back—and the readmittance not applied for: ha! ha! 
I shall be able to make a complete clearing of that cor- 
ner of the manor some day!” 

“’Twas extraordinary now we look back upon it, that 
old Sargent should have been so dilatory; yet some peo- 
ple are like it; and he put off calling at the Squire’s 
agent’s ofhce with the fine week after week, saying to 
himself, “I shall have more time next market-day than 
I have now.” One unfortunate hindrance was that he 
didn’t very well like Jasper Cliff, and as Jasper kept urg- 
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ing Netty, and Netty on that account kept urging her 
uncle, the old man was inclined to postpone the re- 
liveing as long as he could, to spite the selfish young 
lover. At last old Mr. Sargent fell ill, and then Jasper 
could bear it no longer: he produced the fine-money 
himself, and handed it to Netty, and spoke to her 
plainly. 

*““You and your uncle ought to know better. You 
should press him more. There’s the money. If you let 
the house and ground slip between ye, I won’t marry; 
hang me if I will! For folks won’t deserve a husband 
that can do such things.” 

‘The worried girl took the money and went home, 
and told her uncle that it was no house no husband for 
her. Old Mr. Sargent pooh-poohed the money, for the 
amount was not worth consideration, but he did now 
bestir himself, for he saw she was’ bent upon marrying 
Jasper, and he did not wish to make her unhappy, since 
she was so determined. It was much to the Squire’s an- 
noyance that he found Sargent had moved in the matter 
at last; but he could not gainsay it, and the documents 
were prepared (for on this manor the copyholders had 
writings with their holdings, though on some manors 
they had none). Old Sargent being now too feeble to go 
to the agent’s house, the deed was to be brought to his 
house signed, and handed over as a receipt for the 

money; the counterpart to be signed by Sargent, and 
- sent back to the Squire. 

“The agent had promised to call on old Sargent for 

_ this purpose at five o’clock, and Netty put the money 
_ into her desk to have it close at hand. While doing this 

she heard a slight cry from her uncle, and turning round, 
_ saw that he had fallen forward in his chair. She went 
_and lifted him, but he was unconscious; and unconscious 
he remained, Neither medicine nor stimulants would 
_ bring him to himself. She had been told that he might 

_ possibly go off in that way, and it seemed as if the end 
’ had come. Before she had started for the doctor his face 
t and extremities grew quite cold and white, and she saw 

’ that help would be useless. He was stone-dead, 
e 
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‘Netty’s situation rose upon her distracted mind in all 
its seriousness. The house, garden, and field were lost— 
by a few hours—and with them a home for herself and 
her lover. She would not think so meanly of Jasper as to 
suppose that he would adhere to the resolution declared 
in a moment of impatience; but she trembled, neverthe- 
less. Why could not her uncle have lived a couple of 
hours longer, since he had lived so long? It was now past 
three o’clock; at five the agent was to call, and, if all had 
gone well, by ten minutes past five the house and hold- 
ing would have been securely hers for her own and Jas- 
per’s lives, these being two of the three proposed to be 
added by paying the fine. How that wretched old Squire 
would rejoice at getting the little tenancy into his hands! 
He did not really require it, but constitutionally hated 
these tiny copyholds and leaseholds and freeholds, which 
made islands of independence in the fair, smooth ocean 
of his estates. ; 

“Then an idea struck into the head of Netty how to 
accomplish her object in spite of her uncle’s negligence. 
It was a dull December afternoon: and the first step in 
her scheme—so the story goes, and I see no reason to 
doubt it—’ 

“’Tis true as the light,’ affirmed Christopher Twink. ‘I 
was just passing by.’ 

‘The first step in her scheme was to fasten the outer 
door, to make sure of not being interrupted. Then she 
set to work by placing her uncle’s small, heavy oak table 
before the fire; then she went to her uncle’s corpse, sit- 
ting in the chair as he had died—a stuffed arm-chair, on 
casters, and rather high in the seat, so it was told me— 
and wheeled the chair, uncle and all, to the table, plac- 
ing him with his back toward the window, in the atti- 
tude of bending over the said oak table, which I knew 
as a boy as well as I know any piece of furniture in my 
own house. On the table she laid the large family Bible 
open before him, and placed his forefinger on the page; 
and then she opened his eyelids a bit, and put on him his 
spectacles, so that from behind he appeared for all the 
world as if he were reading the Scriptures. Then she un- 
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fastened the door and sat down, and when it grew dark 
she lit a candle, and put it on the table beside her uncle’s 
book. 

‘Folk may well guess how the time passed with her 
till the agent came, and how, when his knock sounded 
upon the door, she nearly started out of her skin—at 
least that’s as it was told me. Netty promptly went to 
the door. 

*“T am sorry, sir,” she says, under her breath; “my un- 
cle is not so well to-night, and ’m afraid he can’t see 
you.” = 

*“F7’m!—that’s a pretty tale,” says the steward. “So 
I’ve come all this way about this trumpery little job 
for nothing!” 

*“O no, sit—I hope not,” says Netty. “I suppose the 


~ business of granting the new deed can be done just the 


same?” 

*“Done? Certainly not. He must pay the renewal 
money, and sign the parchment in my presence.” 

‘She looked dubious. “Uncle is so dreadful nervous 


about law business,” says she, “that, as you know, he’s 


—— 


put it off and put it off for years; and now to-day really 
I’ve feared it would verily drive him out of his mind. 
His poor three teeth quite chattered when I said to him 
that you would be here soon with the parchment writ- 
ing. He always was afraid of agents, and folks that come 
for rent, and such-like.” 

““Poor old fellow—I’m sorry for him. Well, the thing 
can’t be done unless I see him and witness his signature.” 

““Suppose, sir, that you see him sign, and he don’t see 
you looking at him? I'd soothe his nerves by saying you 


' weren’t strict about the form of witnessing, and didn’t 


wish to come in. So that it was done in your bare pres- 


_ ence it would be sufficient, would it not? As he’s such 


an old, shrinking, shivering man, it would be a great 


_ considerateness on your part if that would do?” 


““In my bare presence would do, of course——that’s all 
I come for. But how can I be a witness without his see- 


ing me?” 


; 
| 


*““Why, in this way, sir; if you'll oblige me by just 


SS 
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stepping here.” She conducted him a few yards to the 
left, till they were opposite the parlour window. The 
blind had been left up purposely, and the candlelight 
shone out upon the garden bushes. Within the agent 
could see, at the other end of the room, the back and 
side of the old man’s head, and his shoulders and arm, 
sitting with the book and candle before him, and his 
spectacles on his nose, as she had placed him. 

‘“He’s reading his Bible, as you see, sir,” she says, 
quite in her meekest way. 

*“Yes. I thought he was a careless sort of man in mat- 
ters of religion?” 

‘““He always was fond of his Bible,” Netty assured 
him. “Though I think he’s nodding over it just at this 
moment. However, that’s natural in an old man, and 
unwell. Now you could stand here and see him sign, 
couldn’t you, sir, as he’s such an invalid?” 

‘“Very well,” said the agent, lighting a cigar. “You 
have ready by you the merely nominal sum you'll have 
to pay for the admittance, of course?” 

*“Yes,” said Netty. “I'll bring it out.” She fetched the 
cash, wrapped in paper, and handed it to him, and when 
he had counted it the steward took from his breast 
pocket the precious parchments and gave one to her to 
be signed. 

‘“Uncle’s hand is a little paralyzed,” she said. “And 
what with his being half asleep, too, really I don’t know 
what sort of a signature he’ll be able to make.’ 

““Doesn’t matter, so that he signs.” 

‘“Might I hold his hand?” 

‘“Ay, hold his hand, my young woman—that will be 
near enough.” 

‘Netty re-entered the house, and the agent continued 
smoking outside the window. Now came the ticklish part 
of Netty’s performance. The steward saw her put the ink- 
horn—“horn,” says I in my old-fashioned way—the ink- 
stand, before her uncle, and touch his elbow as if to 
arouse him, and speak to him, and spread out the deed; 
when she had pointed to show him where to sign she 
dipped the pen and put it into his hand. To hold his 
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_ hand she artfully stepped behind him, so that the agent 
could only see a little bit of his head, and the hand she 
held; but he saw the old man’s hand trace his name on 
the document. As soon as ’twas done she came out to the 
steward with the parchment in her hand, and the stew- 
ard signed as witness by the light from the parlour win- 

_ dow. Then he gave her the deed signed by the Squire, 
and left; and next morning Netty told the neighbours 
that her uncle was dead in his bed.’ 

‘She must have undressed him and put him there.’ 

‘She must. O, that girl had a nerve, I can tell ye! Well, 
to cut a long story short, that’s how she got back the 

house and field that were, strictly speaking, gone from 
her; and by getting them, got her a husband. 

‘Every virtue has its reward, they say. Netty had hers 
for her ingenious contrivance to gain Jasper. Two years 
after they were married he took to beating her—not 
hard, you know; just a smack or two, enough to set her in 
a temper, and let out to the neighbours what she had 
done to win him, and how she repented of her pains. 

_ When the old Squire was dead,-and his son came into the 
property, this confession of hers began to be whispered 
about. But Netty was a pretty young woman, and the 
Squire’s son was a pretty young man at that time, and 
wider-minded than his father, having no objection to little 

_ holdings; and he never took any proceedings against her.’ 


There was now a lull in the discourse, and soon the 
~ van descended the hill leading into the long straggling 
_ village. When the houses were reached the passengers 

dropped off one by one, each at his or her own door. 

Arrived at the inn, the returned emigrant secured a bed, 
_ and having eaten a light meal, sallied forth upon the 
_ scene he had known so well in his early days. Though 
_ flooded with the light of the rising moon, none of the 
_ objects wore the attractiveness in this their real presen- 
_ tation that had ever accompanied their images in the 
' field of his imagination when he was more than two 
_ thousand miles removed from them. The peculiar charm 
attaching to an old village in an old country, as seen by 


q 
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the eyes of an absolute foreigner, was lowered in his case 
by magnified expectations from infantine memories. He 
walked on, looking at this chimney and that old wall, 
till he came to the churchyard, which he entered. 

The head-stones, whitened by the moon, were easily 
decipherable; and now for the first time Lackland began 
to feel himself amid the village community that he had 
left behind him five-and-thirty years before. Here, be- 
sides the Sallets, the Darths, the Pawles, the Privetts, the 
Sargents, and others of whom he had just heard, were 
names he remembered even better than those: the 
Jickses, and the Crosses, and the Knights, and the Olds. 
Doubtless representatives of these families, or some of 
them, were yet among the living; but to him they would 
all be as strangers. Far from finding his heart ready- 
supplied with roots and tendrils here, he perceived that 
in returning to this spot it would be incumbent upon 
him to re-establish himself from the beginning, precisely 
as though he had never known the place, nor it him. 
Time had not condescended to wait his pleasure, nor 
local life his greeting. 

The figure of Mr. Lackland was seen at the inn, and 
in the village street, and in the fields and lanes about 
Upper Longpuddle, for a few days after his arrival, and 
then, ghost-like, it silently disappeared. He had told 
some of the villagers that his immediate purpose in com- 
ing had been fulfilled by a sight of the place, and by 
conversation with its inhabitants: but that his ulterior 
purpose—of coming to spend his latter days among them 
—would probably never be carried out. It is now a dozen 
or fifteen years since his visit was paid, and his face has 
not again been seen. 


The Fiddler of the Reels originally appeared in 
1893 in the May issue of Scribner's Magazine, 
an especial number commemorating the Chi- 
cago World’s Fair of that year. The following 
year it was included in Life’s Little Ironies. 


“Talking of Exhibitions, World’s Fairs, and what not,’ 
said the old gentleman, ‘I would not go round the cor- 
ner to see a dozen of them nowadays. The only exhibi- 
tion that ever made, or ever will make, any impression 
upon my imagination was the first of the series, the par- 
- ent of them all, and now a thing of old times—the Great 
_ Exhibition of 1851, in Hyde Park, London. None of the 
younger generation can realize the sense of novelty it 
produced in us who were then in our prime. A noun 
substantive went so far as to become an adjective in 
_ honour of the occasion. It was “exhibition” hat, “exhibi- 
tion” razor-strop, “exhibition” watch; nay, even “exhibi- 
tion” weather, “exhibition” spirits, sweethearts, babies, 
wives—for the time. 
‘For South Wessex, the year formed in many ways 
_ an extraordinary chronological frontier or transit-line, at 
which there occurred what one might call a precipice in 
Time. As in a geological “fault,” we had presented to us 
_a sudden bringing of ancient and modern into absolute 
contact, such as probably in no other single year since 
the Conquest was ever witnessed in this part of the 
_ country.’ 
These observations led us onward to talk of the differ- 
_ ent personages, gentle and simple, who lived and moved 
within our narrow and peaceful horizon at that time; 
_and of three people in particular, whose queer little his- 
tory was oddly touched at points by the Exhibition, 
_ more concerned with it than that of anybody else who 
_ dwelt in those outlying shades of the world, Stickleford, 
* Melistock, and Egdon. First in prominence among these 
three came Wat Ollamoor—if that were his real name 
* —whom the seniors in our party had known well. 
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He was a woman’s man, they said,—supremely so— 
externally little else. To men he was not attractive; per- 
haps a little repulsive at times. Musician, dandy, and 
company-man in practice; veterinary surgeon in theory, 
he lodged awhile in Mellstock village, coming from no- 
body knew where; though some said his first appearance 
in this neighbourhood had been as fiddle-player in a 
show at Greenhill Fair. 

Many a worthy villager envied him his power over 
unsophisticated maidenhood—a power which seemed_ 
sometimes to have a touch of the weird and wizardly in 
it. Personally he was not ill-favoured, though rather un- 
English, his complexion being a rich olive, his rank hair 
dark and rather clammy—made still clammier by secret 
ointments, which, when he came fresh to a party, caused 
him to smell like ‘boys’-love’ (southern-wood) steeped in 
lamp-oil. On occasion he wore curls—a double row— 
running almost horizontally around his head. But as” 
these were sometimes noticeably absent, it was con- 
cluded that they were not altogether of Nature’s making. 
By girls whose love for him had turned to hatred he had 
been nicknamed ‘Mop,’ from this abundance of hair, 
which was long enough to rest upon his shoulders; as” 
time passed the name more and more prevailed. 

His fiddling possibly had the most to do with the fas 
cination he exercised, for, to speak fairly, it could claim” 
for itself a most peculiar and personal quality, like that 
in a moving preacher. There were tones in it which bred 
the immediate conviction that indolence and averseness” 
to systematic application were all that lay between “Mop” 
and the career of a second Paganini. g 

While playing he invariably closed his eyes; using no 
notes, and, as it were, allowing the violin to wander on™ 
at will into the most plaintive passages ever heard by 
rustic man. There was a certain lingual character in the” 
supplicatory expressions he produced, which would well 


He could make any child in the parish, who was at all 
sensitive to music, burst into tears in a few minutes by 
simply fiddling one of the old dance-tunes he almost en- 
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tirely affected—country jigs, reels, and ‘Favourite Quick 
Steps’ of the last century—some mutilated remains of 
which even now reappear as nameless phantoms in new 
quadrilles and gallops, where they are recognized only by 
the curious, or by such old-fashioned and far-between 
people as have been thrown with men like Wat Olla- 
moor in their early life. 

His date was a little later than that of the old Mell- 
stock quire-band which comprised the Dewys, Mail, and 
the rest—in fact, he did not rise above the horizon there- 
about till those well-known musicians were disbanded as 

- ecclesiastical functionaries, In their honest love of thor- 
_ oughness they despised the new man’s style. ‘Theophilus 
Dewy (Reuben the tranter’s younger brother) used to 
say there was no ‘plumness’ in it—no bowing, no solidity 
—it was all fantastical. And probably this was true. Any- 
how, Mop had, very obviously, never bowed a note of 
_ church-music from his birth; he never once sat in the 
gallery of Mellstock church where the others had tuned 
' their venerable psalmody so many hundreds of times; 
had never, in all likelihood, entered a church at all. All 
were devil’s tunes in his repertory. “He could no more 
play the Wold Hundredtly to his true time than he could 
play the brazen serpent,’ the tranter would say. (‘The 
_ brazen serpent was supposed in Mellstock to be a mu- 
| sical instrument particularly hard to Ee 
_ + Occasionally Mop could produce the aforesaid moving 
) effect upon the souls of grown-up persons, especially 
“young women of fragile and responsive organization. 
’ Such an one was Car’line Aspent. Though she was al- 
teady engaged to be married before she met him, 
| Car’line, of them all, was the most influenced by Mop 
| Ollamoor’s heart-stealing melodies, to her discomfort, 
| Nay, positive pain and ultimate injury. She was a pretty, 
imvocating, weak-mouthed girl, whose chief defect as a 
| companion with her sex was a tendency to peevishness 
' now and then. At this time she was not a resident in 
Mellstock parish where Mop lodged, but lived some miles 
_ off at Stickleford, further down the river. 
_ How and where she first made acquaintance with him 
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and his fiddling is not truly known, but the story was 
that it either began or was developed on one spring eve- 
ning, when, in passing through Lower Mellstock, she 
chanced to pause on the bridge near his house to rest 
herself, and Janguidly leaned over the parapet. Mop was 
standing on his door-step, as was his. custom, spinning 
the insidious thread of semi- and demi-semiquavers from 
the E string of his fiddle for the benefit of passers-by, 
and laughing as the tears rolled down the cheeks of the 
little children hanging around him. Car’line pretended 
to be engrossed with the rippling of the stream under 
the arches, but in reality she was listening, as he knew. 
Presently the aching of the heart seized her simultane- 
ously with a wild desire to glide airily in the mazes of an 
infinite dance. To shake off the fascination she resolved 
to go on, although it would be necessary to pass him as 
he played. On stealthily glancing ahead at the performer, 
she found to her relief that his eyes were closed in aban- 
donment to instrumentation, and she strode on boldly. 
But when closer her step grew timid, her tread con- 
vulsed itself more and more accordantly with the time 
of the melody, till she very nearly danced along. Gain- 
ing another glance at him when immediately opposite, 
she saw that one of his eyes was open, quizzing her as 
he smiled at her emotional state. Her gait could not di- 
vest itself of its compelled capers till she had gone a 
long way past the house; and Car’line was unable to 
shake off the strange infatuation for hours. 

After that day, whenever there was to be in the neigh- 
bourhood a dance to which she could get an invitation, 
and where Mop Ollamoor was to be the musician, 
Car'line contrived to be present, though it sometimes in- 
volved a walk of several miles; for he did not play so 
often in Stickleford as elsewhere. 

The next evidences of his influence over her were sin- 
gular enough, and it would require a neurologist to fully 
explain them. She would be sitting quietly, any evening 
after dark, in the house of her father, the parish clerk, 
which stood in the middle of Stickleford village street, 
this being the highroad between Lower Mellstock and 
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_ Moreford, five miles eastward. Here, without a moment’s 
_ warning, and in the midst of a general conversation be- 
tween her father, sister, and the young man before al- 
luded to, who devotedly wooed her in ignorance of her 
infatuation, she would start from her seat in the chim- 
ney-corner as if she had received a galvanic shock, and 
spring convulsively towards the ceiling; then she would 
_ burst into tears, and it was not till some half-hour had 
passed that she grew calm as usual. Her father, knowing 
her hysterical tendencies, was always excessively anxious 
about this trait in his youngest girl, and feared the at- 
_ tack to be a species of epileptic fit. Not so her sister Julia. 
- Julia had found out what was the cause. At the moment 
before the jumping, only an exceptionally sensitive ear 
_- situated in the chimney-nook could have caught from 
down the flue the beat of a man’s footstep along the 
highway without. But it was in that footfall, for which 
she had been waiting, that the origin of Car’line’s invol- 
untary springing lay. The pedestrian was Mop Ollamoor, 
as the girl well knew; but his business that way was not 
to visit her; he sought another woman whom he spoke 
of as his Intended, and who lived at Moreford, two miles 
further on. On one, and only one, occasion did it hap- 
_ pen that Carline could not control her utterance; it was 
when her sister alone chanced to be present. ‘O—O— 
O—!’ she cried. ‘He’s going to her, and not coming to 
me! 
To do the fiddler justice he had not at first thought 
* greatly of, or spoken much to, this girl of impressionable 
| mould. But he had soon found out her secret, and could 
not resist a little by-play with her too easily hurt heart, 
as an interlude between his more serious lovemakings at 
Moreford. The two became well acquainted, though only 
_ by stealth, hardly a soul in Stickleford except her sister, 
_ and her lover Ned Hipcroft, being aware of the attach- 
_ ment. Her father disapproved of her coldness to Ned; her 
' sister, too, hoped she might get over this nervous passion 
’ for a man of whom so little was known. The ultimate 
_ result was that Car’line’s manly and simple wooer Ed- 
( ward found his suit becoming practically hopeless. He 


) 
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was a respectable mechanic, in a far sounder position 
than Mop the nominal horse-doctor; but when, before 
leaving her, Ned put his flat and final question, would 
she marry him, then and there, now or never, it was with 
little expectation of obtaining more than the negative 
she gave him. Though her father supported him and her 
sister supported him, he could not play the fiddle so as 
to draw your soul out of your body like a spider’s thread, 
as Mop did, till you felt as limp as withywind and 
yearned for something to cling to. Indeed, Hipcroft had 
not the slightest ear for music; could not sing two notes 
in tune, much less play them. 

The No he had expected and got from her, in spite of 
a preliminary encouragement, gave Ned a new start in 
life. It had been uttered in such a tone of sad entreaty 
that he resolved to persecute her no more; she should not 
even be distressed by a sight of his form in the distant 
perspective of the street and lane. He left the place, and 
his natural course was to London. 

The railway to South Wessex was in process of con- 
struction, but it was not as yet opened for traffic; and 
Hipcroft reached the capital by a six days’ trudge on 
foot, as many a better man had done before him. He 
was one of the last of the artisan class who used that 
now extinct method of travel to the great centres of la- 
bour, so customary then from time immemorial. 

In London he lived and worked regularly at his trade. 
More fortunate than many, his disinterested willingness 
recommended him from the first. During the ensuing 
four years he was never out of employment. He neither 
advanced nor receded in the modern sense; he improved 
as a workman, but he did not shift one jot in social po- 
sition. About his love for Car’line he maintained a rigid 
silence. No doubt he often thought of her; but being al- 
ways occupied, and having no relations at Stickleford, 
he held no communication with that part of the coun- 
try, and showed no desire to return. In his quiet lodging 
in Lambeth he moved about after working-hours with 
the facility of a woman, doing his own cooking, attend- 
ing to his stocking-heels, and shaping himself by degrees 
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‘ a lifelong bachelorhood. For this conduct one is 
bound to advance the canonical reason that time could 
not efface from his heart the image of little Car’line 
Aspent—and it may be in part true; but there was also 
the inference that his was a nature not greatly dependent 
upon the ministrations of the other sex for its comforts. 

The fourth year of his residence as a mechanic in Lon- 
don was the year of the Hyde-Park Exhibition already 
mentioned, and at the construction of this huge glass- 
house, then unexampled in the~ world’s history, he 
worked daily. It was an era of great hope and activity 
among the nations and industries. Though Hipcroft was, 
in his small way, a central man in the movement, he 
plodded on with his usual outward placidity. Yet for 


_ him, too, the year was destined to have its surprises, for 


when the bustle of getting the building ready for the 
opening day was past, the ceremonies had been wit- 
nessed, and people were flocking thither from all parts of 
the globe, he received a letter from Carine. Till that 
day the silence of four years between himself and Stickle- 
ford had never been broken. 

She informed her old lover, in an uncertain pena 
ship which suggested a trembling hand, of the trouble 
she had been put to in ascertaining his address, and then 
broached the subject which had prompted her to write. 
Four years ago, she said with the greatest delicacy of 
which she was capable, she had been so foolish as to re- 


- fuse him. Her wilful wrong-headedness had since been 
a grief to her many times, and of late particularly. As for 


Mr. Ollamoor, he had been absent almost as long as Ned 


' —she did not know where. She would gladly marry Ned 


\ 


now if he were to ask her again, and be a tender little 
wife to him till her life’s end. 

A tide of warm feeling must have surged through Ned 
- Hipcroft’ s frame on receipt of this news, if we may judge 
by the issue. Unquestionably he loved her still, even if 
not to the exclusion of every other happiness. This from 


» his Car’line, she who had been dead to him these many 


‘i 
ifs 
: 


ti 
ty 


_ years, alive to him again as of old, was in itself a pleas- 


ant, gratifying thing. Ned had grown so resigned to, or 
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satished with, his lonely lot, that he probably would not 
have shown much jubilation at anything. Still, a certain 
ardour of preoecupation, after his first surprise, revealed 
how deeply her confession of faith in him had stirred 
him. Measured and methodical in his ways, he did not 
answer the letter that day, nor the next, nor the next. 
He was having ‘a good think.’ When he did answer it, 
there was a great deal of sound reasoning mixed in with 
the unmistakable tenderness of his reply; but the tender- 
ness itself was sufficient to reveal that he was pleased 
with her straightforward frankness; that the anchorage 
she had once obtained in his heart was renewable, if it 
had not been continuously firm. 

He told her—and as he wrote his lips twitched hu- 
morously over the few gentle words of raillery he indited 
among the rest of his sentences—that it was all very well 
for her to come round at this time of day. Why wouldn’t 
she have him when he wanted her? She had no doubt 
learned that he was not married, but suppose his affec- 
tions had since been fixed on another? She ought to beg 
his pardon. Still, he was not the man to forget her. But 
considering how he had been used, and what he had suf- 
fered, she could not quite expect him to go down to 
Stickleford and fetch her. But if she would come to him, 
and say she was sorry, as was only fair; why, yes, he would 
marry her, knowing what a good little woman she was at 
the core. He added that the request for her to come to 
him was a less one to make than it would have been 
when he first left Stickleford, or even a few months ago; 
for the new railway into South Wessex was now open, 
and there had just begun to be run wonderfully con- 
trived special trains, called excursion-trains, on account 
of the Great Exhibition; so that she could come up eas- 
ily alone. 

She said in her reply how good it was of him to treat 
her so generously, after her hot and cold treatment of 
him; that though she felt frightened at the magnitude 
of the journey, and was never as yet in a railway-train, 
having only seen one pass at a distance, she embraced 
his offer with all her heart; and would, indeed, own to 
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him how sorry she was, and beg his pardon, and try to 
bea good wife always, and make up for lost time. 

The remaining details of when and where were soon 
settled, Car’line informing him, for her ready identifica- 
tion in the crowd, that she would be wearing ‘my new 

_sprigged-laylock cotton gown,’ and Ned gaily responding 

that, having married her the morning after her arrival, 

_he would make a day of it by taking her to the Exhibi- 

_tion. One early summer afternoon, accordingly, he came 
_ from his place of work, and hastened towards Waterloo 
- Station to meet her. It was as wet and chilly as an English 
June day can occasionally be, but as he waited on the 
platform in the drizzle he glowed inwardly, and seemed 
to have something to live for again. 

The ‘excursion-train-—an absolutely new departure in 

_ the history of travel—was still a novelty on the Wessex 
line, and probably everywhere. Crowds of people had 
' flocked to all the stations on the way up to witness the 
unwonted sight of so long a train’s passage, even where 
_ they did not take advantage of the opportunity it of- 
- fered. The seats for the humbler class of travellers in 
_ these early experiments in steam-locomotion, were open 
trucks, without any protection whatever from the wind 
and rain; and damp weather having set in with the after- 
noon, the unfortunate occupants of these vehicles were, 
on the train drawing up at the London terminus, found 
to be in a pitiable condition from their long journey; 
_blue-faced, stiff-necked, sneezing, rain-beaten, chilled to 
the marrow, many of the men being hatless; in fact, they 
resembled people who had been out all night in an open 
_ boat on a rough sea, rather than inland excursionists for 
_ pleasure. The women had in some degree protected them- 
' selves by turning up the skirts of their gowns over their 
heads, but as by this arrangement they were additionally 
‘ “exposed about the hips, they were all more or less in a 
_ sorry plight. 
In the bustle and crush of alighting forms of both 
sexes which followed the entry of the huge concatena- 
tion into the station, Ned Hipcroft soon discerned the 
Slim little figure his eye was in search of, in the sprigged 
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lilac, as described. She came up to him with a frightened 
smile—still pretty, though so damp, weather-beaten, and 
shivering from long exposure to the wind. 

‘O Ned!’ she sputtered, ‘I—I—’ He clasped her in 
his arms and kissed her, whereupon she burst into a 
flood of tears. 

‘You are wet, my poor dear! I hope you'll not get 
cold,’ he said. And surveying her and her multifarious sur- 
rounding packages, he noticed that by the hand she led 
a toddling child—a little girl of three or so—whose hood 
was as clammy and tender face as blue as those of the 
other travellers. 

‘Who is this—somebody you know?’ asked Ned curi- 
ously. 

“Yes, Ned. She’s mine.’ 

“Yours?” 

*Yes—my own,’ 

“Your own child?’ 

‘Yes!’ 

“But who’s the father?” 

‘The young man I had after you courted me.’ 

“Well—as God’s in-—— 

‘Ned, I didn’t name it in my letter, because, you see, 
it would have been so hard to explain! I thought that 
when we met I could tell you how she happened to be 
born, so much better than in writing! I hope you'll excuse 
it this once, dear Ned, and not scold me, now I’ve come 
so many, many miles|’ 

‘This means Mr. Mop Ollamoor, I reckon!’ said Hip- 
croft, gazing palely at them from the distance of the 
yard or two to which he had withdrawn with a start. 

Carline gasped. ‘But he’s been gone away for years!’ 
she supplicated. ‘And I never had a young man beforel 
And I was so onlucky to be catched the first time he 
took advantage o’ me, though some of the girls down 
there go on like anything!’ 

Ned remained in silence, pondering. 

‘You'll forgive me, dear Ned?’ she added, beginning 
to sob outright. ‘I haven’t taken ’ee in after all, because 
—because you can pack us back-again, if you want to; 
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though ’tis hundreds o” miles, and so wet, and night 
' a-coming on, and | with no money!” 

“What the devil can I do!’ Hipcroft groaned. 

A more pitiable picture than the pair of helpless crea- 

_ tures presented was never seen on a rainy day, as they 

stood on the great, gaunt, puddled platform, a whiff of 

_ drizzle blowing under the roof upon them now and then; 

the pretty attire in which they had started from Stickle- 

ford in the early morning bemuddled and sodden, weari- 

“ness on their faces, and fear of him in their eyes; ‘for the 

child began to look as if she thought she too had done 
_ some wrong, remaining in an appalled silence till the 

tears rolled down her chubby cheeks. 

‘What's the matter, my little maid?’ said Ned mechan- 
ically. 
_ ‘I do want to go home!’ she let out, in tones that 
_told of a bursting heart. ‘And my totties be cold, an’ I 
_ shan’t have no bread an’ butter no more!’ 

‘I don’t know what to say to it all!’ declared Ned, his 
_ own eye moist as he turned and walked a few steps with 
: his head down; then regarded them again point-blank. 
_ From the child escaped troubled breaths and silently 
welling tears. 

_ ‘Want some bread and butter, do ’ee?’ he said, with 
 factitious hardness. 

‘Ye—e—s!’ 

“Well, I dare say I can get ’ee a bit! Naturally, you 
must want some. And you, too, for that matter, Car’line.’ 

‘I do feel a little hungered. But I can keep it off,’ she 
murmured. 

‘Folk shouldn’t do that,’ he said gruffly. . . . “There, 
come along!’ He caught up the child, as he added, ‘You 
- must bide here to-night, anyhow, I s’pose! What can you 
do otherwise? I'll get "ee some tea and victuals; and as 
_ for this job, I’m sure I don’t know what to say! This is 

ee way out.’ 
i They pursued their way, without speaking, to Ned’s 


x 


lodgings, which were not far off. There he dried them 
and made them comfortable, and prepared tea; they 
thankfully sat down. The ready-made household of 
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which he suddenly found himself the head imparted a 
cosy aspect to his room, and a paternal one to himself. 
Presently he turned to the child and kissed her now 
blooming cheeks; and, looking wistfully at -Carline, 
kissed her also. 

‘I don’t see how I can send you back all them miles,’ 
he growled, ‘now you’ve come all the way o’ purpose to 
join me. But you must trust me, Carline, and show 
you've real faith in me. Well, do you, feel better now, 
my little woman?’ 

The child nodded beamingly, her mouth being other- 
wise occupied. 

‘I did trust you, Ned, in coming; and I shall always!’ 

Thus, without any definite agreement to forgive her, 
he tacitly acquiesced in the fate that Heaven had sent 
him; and on the day of their marriage (which was not 
quite so soon as he had expected it could be, on account 
of the time necessary for banns) he took her to the Ex- 
hibition when they came back from church, as he had 
promised. While standing near a large mirror in one of 
the courts devoted to furniture, Car’line started, for in 
the glass appeared the reflection of a form exactly re- 
sembling Mop Ollamoor’s—so exactly, that it seemed 
impossible to believe anybody but that artist in person 
to be the original. On passing round. the objects which 
hemmed in Ned, her, and the child from a direct view, 
no Mop was to be seen. Whether he were really in Lon- 
don or not at that time was never known; and Carine 
always stoutly denied that her readiness to go and meet 
Ned in town arose from any rumour that Mop had also 
gone thither; which denial there was no reasonable 
ground for doubting. 

And then the year glided away, and the Exhibition 
folded itself up and became a thing of the past. The 
park trees that had been enclosed for six months were 
again exposed to the winds and storms, and the sod grew 
green anew. Ned found that Car’line resolved herself 
into a very good wife and companion, though she had 
made herself what is called cheap to him; but in that she 
was like another domestic article,a cheap tea-pot, which 
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- often brews better tea than a dear one, One autumn 
~ Hiperoft found himself with but little work to do, and 
a prospect of less for the winter. Both being country 
born and bred, they fancied they would like to live again 
in their natural atmosphere. It was accordingly decided 
_ between them that they should leave the pent-up Lon- 
_ don lodging, and that Ned should seek out employment 

near his native place, his wife and her daughter staying 

with Car’line’s father during the search for oceupation 
and an abode of their own. 

Tinglings of pride pervaded Car'line’s spasmodic little 
frame as she journeyed down with Ned to the place she 
_had left two or three years before, in silence and under 
“a cloud. To return to where she had once been despised, 
a smiling London wife with a distinct London accent, 
“was a triumph which the world did not witness every 
day. 

4 The train did not stop at the petty roadside station 

that lay nearest to Stickleford, and the trio went on to 
; Casterbridge. Ned thought it a good opportunity to 
make a few preliminary inquiries for employment at 
workshops in the borough where he had been known; 
_and feeling cold from her journey, and it being dry un- 
 derfoot and only dusk as yet, with a moon on the point 
of rising, Car'line and her little girl walked on toward 
_ Stickleford, leaving Ned to follow at a quicker pace, and 
pick her up at a certain half-way house, widely known 

_as an inn. 

_ The woman and child pursued the well-remembered 

“way comfortably enough, though they were both becom- 
_ ing wearied. In the course of three miles they had passed 
“Bloons dad s Pond, the familiar landmark by 

_Bloom’s End, and were drawing near the Quiet Woman, 
a lone roadside hostel on the lower verge of the Egdon 
fet, since and for many years abolished. In stepping 
: up towards it Car'line heard more voices within than 
hhad formerly been customary at such an hour, and she 
_Jearned that an auction of fat stock had been held near 
e spot that afternoon. The child would be the better 
for a rest as well as herself, she thought, and she entered. 
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The guests and customers overflowed into the passage, 
and Car’line had no sooner crossed the threshold than 
man whom she remembered by sight came forward with 
a glass and mug in his hands towards a friend leaning 
against the wall; but, seeing-her, very gallantly offerec 
her a drink of the liquor, which was gin-and-beer hot 
pouring her out a tumblerful and saying, in a moment 01 
two: ‘Surely, ’tis little Car’line Aspent that was—dowr 
at Stickleford?’ 

She assented, and, though she did not exactly want 
this beverage, she drank it since it was offered, and he 
entertainer begged her to come in further and sit down. 
Once within the room she found that all the persons 
present were seated close against the walls, and there be 
ing a chair vacant she did the same. An explanation ot 
their position occurred the next moment. In the oppo. 
site corner stood Mop, rosining his bow and looking just 
the same as ever. The company had cleared the middle o! 
the room for dancing, and they were about to dances 
again. As she wore a veil to keep off the wind she dic 
not think he had recognized her, or could possibly gues: 
the identity of the child; and to her satisfied surprise she 
found that she could confront him quite calmly—mis 
tress of herself in the dignity her London life had giver 
her. Before she had quite emptied her glass the dance 
was called, the dancers formed in two lines, the music 
sounded, and the figure began. ; 

Then matters changed for Car’line. A tremor quick 
ened itself to life in her, and her hand so shook that she 
could hardly set down her glass. It was not the dance 
nor the dancers, but the notes of that old violin whict 
thrilled the London wife, these having still all the witch 
ery that she had so well known of yore, and under whick 
she had used to lose her power of independent will. Hov 
it all came back! There was the fiddling figure agains 
the wall; the large, oily, mop-like head of him, and be 
neath the mop the face with closed eyes. 

After the first moments of paralyzed reverie the famil 
iar rendering made her laugh and shed tears simultane 
ously. Then a man at the bottom of the dance, whos 
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partner had dropped away, stretched out his hand and 
beckoned to her to take the place. She did not want to 
dance; she entreated by signs to be left where she was, 
but she was entreating of the tune and its player rather 
than of the dancing man. The saltatory tendency which 
the fiddler and his cunning instrument had ever been 
able to start in her was seizing Car'line just as it had 
done in earlier years, possibly assisted by the gin-and- 
beer hot. Tired as she was she grasped _her little girl by 
the hand, and plunging in at-the bottom of the figure, 
whirled about with the rest. She found that her compan- 
ions were mostly people of the neighbouring hamlets 
and farms—Bloom’s End, Mellstock, Lewgate, and else- 
where; and by degrees she was recognized as she convul- 
sively danced on, wishing that Mop would cease and let 
her heart rest from the aching he caused, and her feet 
also. 

After long and many minutes the dance ended, when 
she was urged to fortify herself with more gin-and-beer; 
which she did, feeling very weak and. overpowered with 
hysteric emotion. She refrained from unveiling, to keep 
Mop in ignorance of her presence, if possible. Several of 
the guests having left, Car’line hastily wiped her lips and 

_also turned to go; but, according to the account of some 
who remained, at that very moment a five-handed reel 
was proposed, in which two or three begged her to join. 

_ She declined on the plea of being tired and having to 
_walk to Stickleford, when Mop began aggressively twee- 
dling ‘My Fancy-Lad, in D major, as the air to which 
the ree] was to be footed. He must have recognized her, 
though she did not know it, for it was the strain of all 
seductive strains which she was least able to resist—the 

one he had played when she was leaning over the bridge 
at the date of their first acquaintance. Car’line stepped 

L ney into the middle of the room with the other 

four 

Reels were resorted to hereabouts at this time by the 
“more robust spirits, for the reduction of superfluous en- 
ergy which the ordinary figure-dances were not powerful 

enough to exhaust. As everybody knows, or does not 


a 
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know, the five reelers stood in the form of a cross, the 
reel being performed by each line of three alternately, 
the persons who successively came to the middle place 
dancing in both directions. Car’line soon found herself 
in this place, the axis of the whole performance, and 
could not get out of it, the tune tuming into the first 
part without giving her opportunity. And now she be- 
gan to suspect that Mop did know her, and was doing 
this on purpose, though whenever she stole a glance at 
him his closed eyes betokened obliviousness to every- 
thing outside his own brain. She continued to wend her 
way through the figure of 8 that was formed by her 
course, the fiddler introducing into his notes the wild 
and agonizing sweetness of a living voice in one too 
highly wrought; its pathos running high and running 
low in endless variation, projecting through her nerves 
excruciating spasms, a sort of blissful torture. The room 
swam, the tune was endless; and in about a quarter of 
an hour the only other woman in the figure dropped out 
exhausted, and sank panting on a bench. 

The reel instantly resolved itself into a four-handed one. 
Car’line would have given anything to leave off; but she 
had, or fancied she had, no power, while Mop played 
such tunes; and thus another ten minutes slipped by, a 
haze of dust now clouding the candles, the floor being 
of stone, sanded. Then another dancer fell out—one of 
the men—and went into the passage in a frantic search 
for liquor. To turn the figure into a three-handed reel 
was the work of a second, Mop modulating at the same 
time into “The Fairy Dance,’ as better suited to the con- 
tracted movement, and no less one of those foods of love 
which, as manufactured by his bow, had always intoxi- 
cated her. 

In a reel for three there was no rest whatever, and 
four or five minutes were enough to make her remaining 
two partners, now thoroughly blown, stamp their last 
bar, and, like their predecessors, limp off into the next 
room to get something to drink. Car’line, half-stifled in- 
side her veil, was left dancing alone, the apartment now 
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being empty of everybody save herself, Mop, and their 
little girl. 
She flung up the veil, and cast her eyes upon him, as 

if imploring him to withdraw himself and his acoustic 
' magnetism from the atmosphere. Mop opened one of 
his own orbs, as though for the first time, fixed it peer- 
ingly upon her, and smiling dreamily, threw into his 
» strains the reserve of expression which he could not af- 
_ ford to waste on a big and noisy dance..Crowds of little 

chromatic subtleties, capable-of drawing tears from a 
_ Statue, proceeded straightway from the ancient fiddle, as 
- if it were dying of the emotion which had been pent up 
_ within it ever since its banishment from some Italian or 
German city where it first took shape and sound. There 
was that in the look of Mop’s one dark eye which said: 
_ ‘You cannot leave off, dear, whether you would or no!’ 
__ and it bred in her a paroxysm of desperation that defied 
' him to tire her down. 
_ She thus continued to dance alone, defiantly as she 
' thought, but in truth slavishly and abjectly, subject to 
- every wave of the melody, and probed by the gimlet-like 
_ gaze of her fascinator’s open eye; keeping up at the same 
_ time a feeble smile in his face, as a feint to signify it was 
still her own pleasure which led her on. A terrified em- 
_ barrassment as to what she could say to him if she were 
_ to leave off, had its unrecognized share in keeping her 

going. The child, who was beginning to be distressed by 
_ the strange situation, came up and whimpered: ‘Stop, 
_ mother, stop, and let’s go home!’ as she seized Car’line’s 
hand. 

Suddenly Car'line sank staggering to the floor; and 
_ rolling over on her face, prone she remained. Mop’s fid- 
_ dle thereupon emitted an elfin shriek of finality; stepping 
_ quickly down from the nine-gallon beer-cask which had 
formed his rostrum, he went to the little girl, who dis- 
- consolately bent over her mother. 
‘ The guests who had gone into the back-room for 


x 


ao 


liquor and change of air, hearing something unusual, 
trooped back hitherward, where they endeavoured to 
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revive poor, weak Car’line by blowing her with the bel 
lows and opening the window. Ned, her husband, whe 
had been detained in Casterbridge, as aforesaid, came 
along the road at this juncture, and hearing excitec 
voices through the open casement, and to his great sur 
prise, the mention of his wife’s name, he entered amic 
the rest upon the scene. Car’line was now in convulsions. 
weeping violently, and for a long time nothing could be 
done with her. While he was sending for a cart to take 
her onward to Stickleford Hipcroft anxiously inquired 
how it had all happened; and then the assembly ex. 
plained that a fiddler formerly known in the locality had 
lately visited his old haunts, and had taken upon himself 
without invitation to play that evening at the inn and 
raise a dance. 

Ned demanded the fiddler’s name, and they aed Ollla. 
moor. 

‘Ah!’ exclaimed Ned, looking round him. ‘Where is 
he, and where—where’s my little girl?’ 

Ollamoor had disappeared, and so had the child. Hip- 
croft was in ordinary a quiet and tractable fellow, but a 
determination which was to be feared settled in his face 
now. ‘Blast him!’ he cried. ‘I'll beat his skull in for’n, if 
I swing for it to-morrow!’ 

He had rushed to the poker which lay on the hearth, 
and hastened down the passage, the people following. 
Outside the house, on the other side of the highway, a 
mass of dark heath-land rose sullenly upward to its not 
easily accessible interior, a ravined plateau, whereon 
jutted into the sky, at the distance of a couple of miles, 
the fir-woods of Mistover backed by the Yalbury cop- 
pices—a place of Dantesque gloom at this hour, which 
would have afforded secure hiding for a battery of artil- 
lery, much less a man and a child. 

Some other men plunged thitherward with him, and 
more went along the road. They were gone about twenty 
minutes altogether, returning without result to the inn. 
Ned sat down in the settle, and clasped his forehead 
with his hands. 

“Well—what a fool the man is; and hey been all these 
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_ years, if he thinks the child his, as a’ do seem to!’ they 
whispered. ‘And everybody else knowing otherwise!’ 

‘No, I don’t think ’tis mine!’ cried Ned hoarsely, as he 
looked up from his hands. ‘But she is mine, all the same! 
Ha’n’t I nussed her? Ha’n’t I fed her and teached her? 

~ Ha’n’t I played wi’ her? O, little Carry—gone with that 
rogue—gonel’ 

“You ha’n’t lost your mis’ess, anyhow,’ they said to 
console him. ‘She’s throwed up the sperrits, and she is 
feeling better, and she’s more to’’ee than a child that 
“isn’t yours.’ 

‘She isn’t! She’s not so particular much to me, espe- 
~ cially now she’s lost the little maid! But Carry’s the 
- whole world to me!’ 

‘Well, ver’ like you’ll find her to-morrow.’ 

‘Ah—but shall I? Yet he can’t hurt her—surely he 
ae Well—how’s Car’line now? I am ready. Is the cart 
= here?’ 
: She was lifted into the vehicle, and they sadly lum- 
_ bered on toward Stickleford. Next day she was calmer; 
_ but the fits were still upon her; and her will seemed 
shattered. For the child she appeared to show singularly 
little anxiety, though Ned was nearly distracted by his 
passionate paternal love for a child not his own. It was 
nevertheless quite expected that the impish Mop would 
restore the lost one after a freak of a day or two; but 
_. time went on, and neither he nor she could be heard 
_ of, and Hipcroft murmured that perhaps he was exercis- 
» ing upon-her some unholy musical charm, as he had 
} done upon Car'line herself. Weeks passed, and still they 
_ could obtain no clue either to the fiddler’s whereabouts 


_ or to the girl’s; and how he could have induced her to 
‘ go with him remained a mystery. 

_ Then Ned, who had obtained only temporary em- 
_ ployment in the neighbourhood, took a sudden hatred 
_ toward his native district, and a rumour reaching his ears 
' through the police that a somewhat similar man and 
- child had been seen at a fair near London, he playing a 
_ violin, she dancing on stilts, a new interest in the capital 
' took possession of Hipcroft with an intensity which 
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would scarcely allow him time to pack before returning 
thither. He did not, however, find the lost one, though 
he made it the entire business of his over-hours to stand 
about in by-streets in the hope of discovering her, and 
would start up in the night, saying, “That rascal’s tortur- 
ing her to maintain him!’ To which his wife would an- 
swer peevishly, ‘Don’t ’ee raft yourself so, Ned! You pre- 
vent my getting a bit o’ rest! He won’t hurt her!’ and 
fall asleep again. 

That Carry and her father had emigrated to America 
was the general opinion; Mop, no doubt, finding the 
girl a highly desirable companion when he had trained 
her to keep him by her earnings as a dancer. There, for 
that matter, they may be performing in some capacity 
now, though he must be an old scamp verging on three- 
score-and-ten, and she a woman of four-and-forty. 


The Grave by the Handpost was written in 
December of 1897, but it was not published in 
book form until it was included in A Changed 
Man and Other Stories in 1923. 


I never pass through Chalk-Newton without turning to 


_ regard the neighbouring upland, at a point where a lane 
crosses the lone straight highway dividing this from the 


next parish; a sight which does not fail to recall the event 
that once happened there; and, though it may seem 


superfluous, at this date, to disinter more memories of 


village history, the whispers of that spot may claim to be 


__ preserved. 
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It was on a dark, yet mild and exceptionally dry eve- 
ning at Christmas-time (according to the testimony of 
William Dewy of Mellstock, Michael Mail, and others), 
that the choir of Chalk-Newton—a large parish situate 
about half-way between the towns of Ivell and Caster- 
bridge, and now a railway station—left their homes just 
before midnight to repeat their annual harmonies under 
the windows of the local population. The band of in- 
strumentalists and singers was one of the largest in the 
county; and, unlike the smaller and finer Mellstock 
string-band, which eschewed all but the catgut, it in- 
cluded brass and reed performers at full Sunday services, 
and reached all across the west gallery. 

On this night there were two or three violins, two 
"cellos, a tenor viol, double bass, hautboy, clarionets, 
serpent, and seven singers. It was, however, not the 
choir’s labours, but what its members chanced to wit- 
ness, that particularly marked the occasion. ; 

They had pursued their rounds for many years with- 
out meeting with any incident of an unusual kind, but 
to-night, according to the assertions of several, there pre- 


_ vailed, to begin with, an exceptionally solemn and 


thoughtful mood among two or three of the oldest in the 
339 
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band, as if they were thinking they might be joined by the 
phantoms of dead friends who had been of their num- 
ber in earlier years, and now were mute in the church- 
yard under flattening mounds—friends who had shown 
greater zest for melody in their time than was shown in 
this; or that some past voice of a semi-transparent figure 
might quaver from some bedroom-window its acknowl- 
edgment of their nocturnal greeting, instead of a fa- 
miliar living neighbour. Whether this were fact or fancy, 
the younger members of the choir met together with 
their customary thoughtlessness and buoyancy. When 
they had gathered by the stone stump of the cross in 
the middle of the village, near the White Horse Inn, 
which they made their starting point, some one ob- 
served that they were full early, that it was not yet 
twelve o'clock. ‘The local waits of those days mostly re- 
frained from sounding a note before Christmas morning 
had astronomically arrived, and not caring to return to 
their beer, they decided to begin with some outlying cot- 
tages in Sidlinch Lane, where the people had no clocks, 
and would not know whether it were night or morning. 
In that direction they accordingly went; and as they as- 
cended to higher ground their attention was attracted 
‘by a light beyond the houses, quite at the top of the 
lane. 

The road from Chalk-Newton to Broad Sidlinch is 
about two miles long and in the middle of its course, 
where it passes over the ridge dividing the two villages, 
it crosses at right angles, as has been stated, the lonely 
monotonous old highway known as Long Ash Lane, 
which runs, straight as a surveyor’s line, many miles 
north and south of this spot, on the foundation of a 
Roman road, and has often been mentioned in these 
narratives. ‘Though now quite deserted and grass-grown, 
at the beginning of the century it was well kept and 
frequented by traffic. The glimmering light appeared to 
come from the precise point where the roads intersected. 

‘I think I know what that mid mean!’ one of the 
group remarked. 

They stood a few moments, distussing the probability 
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of the light having origin in an event of which rumours 
- had reached them, and resolved to go up the hill. 

_ Approaching the high land their conjectures were 
_ strengthened. Long Ash Lane cut athwart them, right 
and left; and they saw that at the junction of the four 
__ ways, under the handpost, a grave was dug, into which, 
as the choir drew nigh, a corpse had just been thrown 
by the four Sidlinch men employed for the purpose. The 
cart and horse which had _ brought- the. body~ thither 
_ stood silently by. : 

_ The singers and musicians from Chalk-Newton halted, 
_ and looked on while the gravediggers shovelled in and 
_ trod down the earth, till, the hole being filled, the latter 
_ threw their spades into the cart, and prepared to depart. 

‘Who mid ye be a-burying there?’ asked Lot Swanhills 
in a raised voice. ‘Not the sergeant?’ 

The Sidlinch men had been so deeply engrossed in 
__ their task that they had not noticed the lanterns of the 
| Chalk-Newton choir till now. 
| ‘What—be you the Newton carol-singers?’ returned 
__ the representatives of Sidlinch. 

_ “Ay, sure. Can it be that it is old Sergeant Holway 
_— you've a-buried there?’ 

“Tis so. You've heard about it, then?’ 

The choir knew no particulars—only that he had shot 
himself in his apple-closet on the previous Sunday. ‘No- 
body seem’th to know what ’a did it for, ’a b’lieve? 
Leastwise, we don’t know at Chalk-Newton,’ continued 
Lot. 

‘O yes. It all came out at the inquest.’ 

The singers drew close, and the Sidlinch men, pausing 
_ to rest after their labours, told the story. ‘It was all ow- 
_ ing to that son of his, poor old man. It broke his heart.’ 
| ‘But the son is a soldier, surely; now with his regiment 
| in the East Indies?’ 
| _ ‘Ay. And it have been rough with the army over there 
lately. “Iwas a pity his father persuaded him to go. But 
_ Luke shouldn’t have twyted the sergeant o’t, since ’a 
_ did it for the best.’ 

_ The circumstances, in brief, were these: The sergeant 
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who had come to this lamentable end, father of the 
young soldier who had gone with his regiment to the 
East, had been singularly comfortable in his military ex- 
periences, these having ended long before the outbreak 
of the great war with France. On his discharge, after 
duly serving his time, he had returned to his native vil- 
lage, and married, and taken kindly to domestic life. 
But the war in which England next involved herself had 
cost him many frettings that age and infirmity pre- 
vented him from being ever again an active unit of the 
army. When his only son grew to young manhood, and 
the question arose of his going out in life, the lad ex- 
pressed his wish to be a mechanic. But his father advised 
enthusiastically for the army. 

‘Trade is coming to nothing in these days,’ he said. 
‘And if the war with the French lasts, as it will, trade 
will be still worse. The army, Luke—that’s the thing for 
’ee. "T'was the making of me, and ’twill be the making of 
you. I hadn’t half such a chance as you'll have in these 
splendid hotter times.’ = 

Luke demurred, for he was a home-keeping, peace- 
loving youth. But, putting respectful trust in his father’s 
judgment, he at length gave way, and enlisted in the 
—d Foot. In the course of a few weeks he was sent out to 
India to his regiment, which had distinguished itself in 
the East under General Wellesley. 

But Luke was unlucky. News came home indirectly 
that he lay sick out there; and then on one recent day 
when his father was out walking, the old man had re- 
ceived tidings that a letter awaited him at Casterbridge. 
The sergeant sent a special messenger the whole nine 
miles, and the letter was paid for and brought home; but 
though, as he had guessed, it came from Luke, its con- 
tents were of an unexpected tenor. 

The letter had been written during a time of deep de- 
pression. Luke said that his life was a burden and a 
slavery, and bitterly reproached his father for advising 
him to embark on a career for which he felt unsuited. 
He found himself suffering fatigues and illnesses with- 
out gaining glory, and engaged in a cause which he did 
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not understand or appreciate. If it had not been for his 
father’s bad advice he, Luke, would now have been 
working comfortably at a trade in the village that he had 
never wished to leave. 

After reading the letter the sergeant advanced a few 
steps till he was quite out of sight of everybody, and 
then sat down on the bank by the wayside. 

When he arose half-an-hour later he looked withered 
and broken, and from that day his natural spirits left 


him. Wounded to the quick by his son’s sarcastic stings, 


he indulged in liquor more and more frequently. His 
wife had died some years before this date, and the ser- 
geant lived alone in the house which had been hers. One 
morning in the December under notice the report of a 
gun had been heard on his premises, and on entering 
the neighbours found him in a dying state. He had shot 
himself with an old firelock that he used for scaring 
birds; and from what he had said the day before, and the 
arrangements he had made for his decease, there was no 
doubt that his end had been deliberately planned, as a 
consequence of the despondency into which he had been 
thrown by his son’s letter. The coroner’s jury returned 
a verdict of felo de se. 

‘Here’s his son’s letter,’ said one of the Sidlinch men. 
“Twas found in his father’s pocket. You can see by the 
state o’t how many times he read it over. Howsomever, 
the Lord’s will be done, since it must, whether or no.’ 

The grave was filled up and levelled, no mound being 
shaped over it. The Sidlinch men then bade the Chalk- 
Newton choir good-night, and departed with the cart in 
which they had brought the sergeant’s body to the hill. 
When their tread had died away from the ear, and the 
wind swept over the isolated grave with its customary 


_ siffle of indifference, Lot Swanhills turned and spoke to 
old Richard Toller, the hautboy player. 


“Tis hard upon a man, and he a wold sojer, to serve 


en so, Richard. Not that the sergeant was ever in a battle 


bigger than would go into a half-acre paddock, that’s 


true. Still, his soul ought to hae as good a chance as 
_ another man’s, all the same, hey?” 
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Richard replied that he was quite of the same opinion. 
‘What d’ye say to lifting up a carrel over his grave, as 
’tis Christmas, and no hurry to begin down in. parish, 


and ’twouldn’t take up ten minutes, and not a soul up © 


here to say as nay, or know anything about it?’ 

Lot nodded assent. ‘The man ought to hae his 
chances,’ he repeated. 

‘Ye may as well spet upon his grave, for all the good 
we shall do en by what we lift up, now’ he’s got so far,’ 
said Notton, the clarionet man and professed sceptic of 
the choir. ‘But I’m agreed if the rest be.’ 

They thereupon placed themselves in a semicircle by 
the newly stirred earth, and roused the dull air with the 
well-known Number Sixteen of their collection, which 
Lot gave out as being the one he thought best suited to 
the occasion and the mood:— 


He comes’ the pri’-soners to’ re-lease’, 
In Sd’-tan’s bon’-dage held’. 


‘Jown it—we’ve never played to a dead man afore,’ 
said Ezra Cattstock, when, having concluded the last 
verse, they stood reflecting for a breath or two. “But it 
do seem more merciful than to go away and leave en, as 
they to’other fellers have done,’ 

‘Now backalong to Newton, and by the time we get 
over-right the pa’son’s ’twill be half after twelve,’ said 
the leader. 

They had not, however, done more than gather up 
their instruments when the wind brought te their notice 
the noise of a vehicle rapidly driven up the same lane 


from Sidlinch which the gravediggers had lately retraced. 


To avoid being run over when moving on, they waited 
till the benighted traveller, whoever he might be, should 
pass them where they stood in the wider area of the 
Cross. 

In half a minute the light of the lanterns fell upon a 
hired fly, drawn by a steaming and jaded horse. It 
reached the handpost, when a voice from the inside 
cried, ‘Stop here!’ The driver pulled rein. The carriage 
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| door was opened from within, and there leapt out a 
| private soldier in the uniform of some line regiment. He 
' looked around, and was apparently surprised to see the 
_ musicians standing there. 
‘Have you buried a man here?’ he asked. 
_ ‘No. We bain’t Sidlinch folk, thank God; we be New- 
_ ton choir. Though a man is just buried here, that’s true; 
_ and we’ve raised a carrel over the poor mortal’s natomy. 
_ What—do my eyes see before me young Luke Holway, 
_ that went wi’ his regiment to the East Indies, or do | 
“see his spirit straight from the battlefield? Be you the 
son that wrote the letter-——’ 

‘Don’t—don’t ask me. The funeral is over, then?’ 

“There wer no funeral, in a Chisten manner of speak- 
_ ing. But’s buried, sure enough. You must have met the 
men going back in the empty cart.’ 
a ‘Like a dog in a ditch, and all through me!’ 
_ He remained silent, looking at the grave, and they 
_ could not help pitying him. “My friends,’ he said, ‘I 
understand better now. You have, I suppose, in. neigh- 
__ bourly charity, sung peace to his soul? I thank you, from 
_ my heart, for your kind pity. Yes; I am Sergeant Hol- 
__way’s miserable son—I’m the son who has brought about 
his father’s death, as truly as if I had done it with my 
_ own hand!’ 
i ‘No, no. Don’t ye take on so, young man. He’d been 
_ naturally low for a good while, off and on, so we hear.’ 
“We were out in the East when I wrote to him. Every- 
j thing had seemed to go wrong with me. Just after my 
letter had gone we were ordered home. That’s how it is 
_ you see me here. As soon as we got into barracks at Cas- 
' terbridge I heard o’ this... Damn me! I'll dare to 
i. follow my father, and make away with myself, too. It is 
the only thing left to do!’ 

‘Don’t ye be rash, Luke Holway, I say again; but try to 
_ make amends by your future life. And maybe your father 
will smile a smile down from heaven upon ’ee for ’t. 
_ He shook his head. ‘I don’t know about that!’ he 
answered bitterly. 
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“Try and be worthy of your father at his best. F 
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‘DY ye think noi? I fancy # 8! .. . Well, Tio 
thing, at any rate. Pl move father's body to a decent 
Christian churchyard, if I do it with my own kands TD 
can’t save his life, but I cam give him an honoembie 
grave. He shan’t lie in this accmsed place an 
‘Ay, 25 our pa’son says, “tis a barbarous custom they 
keep up at Sidlinch, and ought to be done away wi. 
The man 2’ old soldier, too. You see, out pa’son is BoE 
like yours at Sidlinch’ Jaz 
‘He says it is barbarous, does he? So it Bf cued the 
soldier. ‘Now hearken, my friends.” Then he proceeded 
them by undertaking the removal, privately, of the body. 
of the suicide to the churchyard, not of Sidimch, a” 
parish he now hated, but of Chalk Newton. He would 
give them all he possessed to do it. seh 
Lot asked Ezra Catistock what he thought of 
Catistock, the ‘cello player, who was ako the sex a, 
demurred, and advised the young soldier i sound the 
rector about it first. “Mid be he would object, and yet @ 
midn’t. The pa’son o” Sidlinch is a hard man, I own ye, 
and ’a said if folk will kill theiselves in hot blood the 
must take the consequences. But ours don’t think | 
that at all, and mighi allow it’ — 
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to Lord Wessex. But you needn't be afeard o° en on tie 
account. Hell talk to ’ec like a common man, # OB 
you haven’t had enough drink to gic “ec bad breath 

“O, the same as fommerly. Fl ask him. Thank you a 
And that duty done——~ at 

“What then?’ — 

“There's war in Spain. I hear our next move is there. 
I'll izy to show myself to be what my father wished ne. 
I don’t suppose I shall—but Ill ty im my feeble way- 
"That much I swear—here over his body. So help me 
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Luke smacked his palm against the white handpost 
with such force that it shook. ‘Yes, there’s war in Spain; 
and another chance for me to be worthy of father.’ 

So the matter ended that night. That the private acted 
in one thing as he had vowed to do soon became ap- 

_ parent, for during the Christmas week the rector came 
into the churchyard when Cattstock was there, and asked ~ 
him to find a spot that would be suitable for the purpose 
of such an interment, adding that he had slightly known 

the Jate sergeant, and was not aware of any law which 

- forbade him to assent to the removal, the letter of the 

tule having been observed. But as he did not wish to seem 

- moved by opposition to his neighbour at Sidlinch, he had 

_ stipulated that the act of charity should be carried out at 

night, and as privately as possible, and that the grave 
should be in an obscure part of the enclosure. “You had 
better see the young man about it at once,’ added the 
rector. 

But before Ezra had done anything Luke came down 

' to his house. His furlough had been cut short, owing to 

new developments of the war in the Peninsula, and being 
obliged to go back to his regiment immediately, he was 
compelled to leave the exhumation and reinterment to 
his friends. Everything was paid for, and he implored 
them all to see it carried out forthwith. 

With this the soldier left. The next day Ezra, on 
_ thinking the matter over, again went across to the rectory, 
struck with sudden misgiving. He had remembered that 
the sergeant had been buried without a coffin, and he was 
not sure that a stake had not been driven through him. 

The business would be more troublesome than they had 

at first supposed. 
‘Yes, indeed!’ murmured the rector. ‘I am afraid it is 
not feasible after all.’ 

_ The next event was the arrival of a headstone by 

carrier from the nearest town; to be left at Mr. Ezra 

-Cattstock’s; all expenses paid. The sexton and the car- 

ier deposited the stone in the former’s outhouse; and 

Ezra, left alone, put on his spectacles and read the brief 

_and simple inscription:— 
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HERE LYETH THE BODY OF SAMUEL HOLOWAY, LATE 
SERGEANT IN HIS Majesty’s D REGIMENT OF FOOT, 
WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE DECEMBER THE 20TH, 180-. 
ErReEcTeED sy L. H. : 


‘I AM NOT WORTHY TO BE CALLED THY: SON’ 


Ezra again called at the riverside rectory. “The stone is 
come, sir. But I’m afeard we can’t do it nohow,’ 

‘I should like to oblige him,’ said the gentlemanly old 
incumbent. ‘And I would forego all fees willingly. Still, 
if you and the others don’t think you can carry it out, 
I am in doubt what to say,’ 

‘Well, sir; ’'ve made inquiry of a Sidlinch woman as 
to his burial, and what I thought seems true. They 
buried en wi’ a new six-foot hurdle-saul drough’s body, 
from the sheep-pen up in North Ewelease, though they 
won’t own to it now. And the question is, Is the moving 
worth while, considering the awkwardness?’ 

‘Have you heard anything more of the young man?” 

Ezra had only heard that he had embarked that week 
for Spain with the rest of the regiment. ‘And if he’s as 
desperate as ’a seemed, we shall never see him here in 
England again.’ 

‘It is an awkward case,’ said the rector. 

Ezra talked it over with the choir; one of whom sug- 
gested that the stone might be erected at the cross-roads. 
This was regarded as impracticable. Another said that 
it might be set up in the churchyard without removing 
the body; but this was seen to be dishonest. So nothing 
was done. 

The headstone remained in Ezra’s outhouse till, grow- 
ing tired of seeing it there, he put it away among the 
bushes at the bottom of his garden. The subject was 
sometimes revived among them, but it always ended: 
‘Considering how ’a was buried, we can hardly make a 
job o’t.’ 

There was always the consciousness that Luke would 
never come back, an impression strengthened by the — 
disasters which were rumoured .to have befallen the 
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army in Spain. This tended to make their inertness per- 
manent. The headstone grew green as it lay on its back 
under Ezra’s bushes; then a tree by the river was blown 
down, and, falling across the stone, cracked it in three 
pieces. Ultimately the pieces became buried in the leaves 
and mould. 

Luke had not been born a Chalk-Newton man, and 
he had no relations left in Sidlinch, so that no tidings 
of him reached either village throughout the war. But 
after Waterloo and the fall of-Napoleon there arrived at 
Sidlinch one day an English sergeant-major covered with 
stripes and, as it turned out, rich in glory. Foreign serv- 
ice had so totally changed Luke Holway that it was not 
until he told his name that the inhabitants recognized 
him as the sergeant’s only son. 

He had served with unswerving effectiveness through 
the Peninsular campaigns under Wellington; had fought 


- at Busaco, Fuentes d’Onore, Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz, 


Salamanca, Vittoria, Quatre Bras, and Waterloo; and 


_ had now returned to enjoy a more than earned pension 


and repose in his native district. 

He hardly stayed in Sidlinch longer. than to take a 
meal on his arrival. The same evening he started on foot 
over the hill to Chalk-Newton, passing the handpost, 
and saying as he glanced at the spot, “Thank God: he’s 
not there!’ Nightfall was approaching when he reached 
the latter village; but he made straight for the church- 
yard. On his entering it there remained light enough to 
discern the headstones by, and these he narrowly 
scanned, But though he searched the front part by the 
toad, and the back part by the river, what he sought he 
could not find—the grave of Sergeant Holway, and a 
memorial bearing the inscription: ‘I AM NOT WORTHY 


TO BE CALLED THY SON.’ 


He left the churchyard and made inquiries. The 
honourable and reverend old rector was dead, and so 
were many of the choir; but by degrees the sergeant- 
major learnt that his father still lay at the cross-roads in 


» Long Ash Lane, 
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Luke pursued his way moodily homewards, to do. 
which, in the natural course, he would be compelled to 


repass the spot, there being no other road between the 
two villages. But he could not now go by that place, 
vociferous with reproaches in his father’s tones; and he 
got over the hedge and wandered deviously through the 
ploughed fields to avoid the scene. Through many a 
fight and fatigue Luke had been sustained by the 
thought that he was restoring the family honour and 
making noble amends. Yet his father lay still in degrada- 
tion. It was rather a sentiment than a fact that his 
father’s body had been made to suffer for his own mis- 
deeds; but to his super-sensitiveness it seemed that his 
efforts to retrieve his character and to propitiate the 
shade of the insulted one had ended in failure. 

He endeavoured, however, to shake off his lethargy, 
and, not liking the associations of Sidlinch, hired a 
small cottage at Chalk-Newton which had long been 
empty. Here he lived alone, becoming quite a hermit, 
and allowing no woman to enter the house. 

The Christmas after taking up his abode herein he 
was sitting in the chimney corner by himself, when he 
heard faint notes in the distance and soon a melody 


burst forth immediately ovtside his own window. It 


came from the carol-s.ngers, as usual; and though many 
of the old hands, Ezra and Lot included, had gone to 
their rest, the same old carols were still played out of 
the same old books. There resounded through the ser- 
geant-major’s window-shutters the familiar lines that the 
deceased choir had rendered over his father’s grave:— 


He comes’ the pri’-soners to’ re-lease’, 
In Sa’-tan’s bon’-dage held’. 


When they had finished they went on to another — 


house, leaving him to silence and loneliness as before. 


The candle wanted snuffing, but he did not snuff it, — 


and he sat on till it had burnt down into the socket and 
made waves of shadow on the ceiljng. 
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The Bride-Night Fire 
(Wessex Dialect) 


Tuey had long met o’ Zundays—her true Love and 
she— 
And at junketings, maypoles, and flings; 
But she bode wi’ a thirtover! uncle, and he 
Swore by noon and by night that her goodman should 
be 
Naibour Sweatley—a wight often weak at the knee 
From taking o’ sommat more cheerful than tea— 
Who tranted,? and moved people’s things. 


She cried, “O pray pity me!” Nought would he hear; 
Then with wild rainy eyes she obeyed. 
She chid when her Love was for vanishing wi’ her: 


_ The pa’son was told, as the season drew near, 


To throw over pu’pit the names of the pair 
As fitting one flesh to be made. 


The wedding-day dawned and the morning drew on; 
The couple stood bridegroom and bride; 


_ The evening was passed, and when midnight had gone 


The feasters horned,’ “God save the King,” and anon 
The twain took their home-along ride. 


i The lover Tim Tankens mourned heart-sick and lear* 


To be thus of his darling deprived: 
He roamed in the dark ath’art field, mound, and mere, 


2. 1 Thirtover, cross. ° Horned, sang loudly. 
' ?Tranted, traded as cartier. “Lear, empty stomached. 
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And, a’most without knowing it, found himself near 
The house of the tranter, and now of his Dear, 
Where the lantern-light showed ’em arrived. 


The bride sought her chamber so calm and so pale 
That a Northern had thought her resigned; _ 

But to eyes that had seen her in tide-times® of weal, 

Like the white cloud o’ smoke, the red battle-field’s vail, 
That look spak’ of havoc behind. 


The bridegroom yet loitered a beaker to drain, 
Then reeled to the linhay® for more, 
When the candle-snoff kindled some chaff from his 
grain— 
Flames spread, and red vlankers,? wi’ might and wi’ 
main, 
And round beams, thatch, and chimley-tun® roar. 


Young Tim away yond, rafted up by the light, 

Through brimbles and underwood tears, 
Till he comes to the orchet, when crooping® from sight 
In the lewth?° of a codlin tree, bivering™ wi’ fright, 

Wy on’y her night-rail to cover her plight, 

His lonesome young Barbree appears. 


Her cold little figure half-naked he views 
Played about by the frolicsome breeze, 
Her light-tripping totties, her ten little tooes,!” 
All bare and besprinkled wi’ Fall’s chilly dews, 
While her great gallied !* eyes, through her hair hanging 
loose, 
Shone as stars through a tardle" o’ trees. 
She eyed him; and, as when a weir-hatch is drawn, 
Her tears, penned by terror afore, 
With a rushing of sobs in a shower were strawn, 


® Tide-times, holidays. * Lewth, shelter. 
* Linhay, lean-to building. i Bivering, with chattering teeth. 
7 Vlankers, sparks. » Tooes, toes. 


® Chimley-tun, chimney-stack. ™ Galliedy frightened. 
° Crooping, squatting down. “ Tardle, entanglement. 
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Till her power to pour ’em seemed wasted and gone 
: From the heft!® 0’ misfortune she bore. 


“O Tim, my own Tim I must call ’ee—I willl 
All the world has turned round on me so! 
Can you help her who loved ’ee, though acting so ill? 
Can you pity her misery—feel for her still? 
When worse than her body so quivering and chill 
Is her heart in its winter_o’ woel 


“T think I mid 1° almost ha’ borne it,” she said, 
“Had my griefs one by one come to hand; 
But O, to be slave to thik husbird 17 for bread, 

And then, upon top o’ that, driven to wed, 
_ And then, upon top o’ that, burnt out o’ bed, 
Is more than my nater can stand!” 


| Like a lion within him Tim’s spirit outsprung— 
| (Tim had a great soul when his feelings were wrung)— 
_ “Feel for ee, dear Barbree?” he cried; 
__ And his warm working-jacket then straightway he flung 
~ Round about her, and bending his back, there she clung 
_ Like a chiel on a gipsy, her figure uphung 

By the sleeves that he tightly had tied. 


Over piggeries, and mixens,!® and apples, and hay, 
_ They lumpered?® straight into the night; 

And finding erelong where a bridle-path lay, i 
Lit on Tim’s house at dawn, only seen on their way 
By a naibour or two who were up wi’ the day, 

But who gathered no clue to the sight. 


_ Then tender Tim Tankens he searched here and there 
For some garment to clothe her fair skin; 

__ But though he had breeches and waistcoats to spare, 
’ He had nothing quite seemly for Barbree to. wear, 

* Heft, weight. 8 Mixens, manure heaps. 


 w Mid, might. *” Lumpered, stumbled. 
A oa Thik husbird, that rascal. 
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Who, half shrammed *° to death, stood and odew on a 
chair 
At the caddle?! she found herself in. 


There was one thing to do, and that one thing he did, 
He lent her some clothes of his own, 
And she took ’em perforce; and while swiftly she slid 
Them upon her Tim turned to the winder, as bid, 
Thinking, “O that the picter my duty keeps hid 
To the sight o’ my eyes mid be shown!” 


In the tallet?? he stowed her; there huddied ** she lay, 
Shortening sleeves, legs, and tails to her limbs; 

But most o’ the time in a mortal bad way, 

Well knowing that there’d be the divel to pay 

If ’twere found that, instead o’ the elements’ prey, 
She was living in lodgings at ‘Tim’s. ; 


“Where’s the tranter?” said men and boys; “where can 
he be?” 
“Where’s the tranter?” said Barbree alone. 
“Where on e’th is the tranter?” said everybod-y: 
They sifted the dust of his perished roof-tree, 
And all they could find was a bone. 


Then the uncle cried, “Lord, pray have mercy on mel!” 
And in terror began to repent; 

But before ’twas complete, and till sure she was free, 

Barbree drew up her loft-ladder, tight turned her key— 

Tim bringing up breakfast and dinner and tea— . 
Till the news of her hiding got vent. 


Then followed the custom-kept rout, shout, and flare 

Of a skimmity-ride”* through the naibourhood, ere 
Folk had proof of old Sweatley’s decay. 

Whereupon decent people all stood in a stare, 

Saying ‘Tim and his lodger should risk it, and pair: 

* Shrammed, numbed. * Tallet, loft. 


™ Caddle, quandary. = Huddied, hidden. 
* Skimmity- ride, satirical procession with effigies. 
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So he took her to church. An’ some laughing lads there 
Cried to Tim, “After Sweatley!” She said, “I declare 
I stand as a maiden to-day!” 


Written 1866; printed 1875. 


The Ruined Maid 


~ “O "Mei, my dear, this does everything crown! 

‘Who could have supposed I should meet you in Town? 
_ And whence such fair garments, such prosperi-ty?”— 
~ “O didn’t you know I'd been ruined?” said she. 


—“You left us in tatters, without shoes or socks, 
Tired of digging potatoes, and spudding up docks; 
_ And now you've gay bracelets and bright feathers 
a three!”’— 
“Yes: that’s how we dress when we're ruined,” said she. 


—“At home in the barton you said ‘thee’ and ‘thou,’ 
And ‘thik oon,’ and ‘theds oon,’ and ‘tother’; but now 
Your talking quite fits ’ce for high compa-ny!”— 

“A polish is gained with one’s ruin,” said she. 


—“Your hands were like paws then, your face blue and 
bleak, 

_ But now I’m bewitched by your delicate cheek, 

And your little gloves fit as on any la-dy!”— 

“We never do work when we're ruined,” said she. 


~ —*You used to call home-life a hag-ridden dream, 

_ And you'd sigh, and you'd sock; but at present you seem 
To know not of megrims or melancho-ly!”— 

_ “True. One’s pretty lively when ruined,” said she. 


| - —I wish I had feathers, a fine sweeping gown, 
3 And a delicate face, and could strut about Town!”— 
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“My dear—a raw country girl, such as you be, _ 
Cannot quite expect that. You ain’t ruined,” said she. 


Westbourne Park Villas, 1866. 


A Trampwoman’s Tragedy 
(182-) 
I 


From Wynyard’s Gap the livelong day, 
The livelong day, 
We beat afoot the northward way 
We had travelled times before. 
The sun-blaze burning on our backs, 
Our shoulders sticking to our packs, 
By fosseway, fields, and turnpike tracks 
We skirted sad Sedge-Moor. 


II 


Full twenty miles we jaunted on, 
We jaunted on,— 

My fancy-man, and jeering John, 

And Mother Lee, and I. 
And, as the sun drew down to west, 
We climbed the toilsome Poldon crest, 
And saw, of landskip sights the best, 

The inn that beamed thereby. 


Ill 


For months we had padded side by side, 
' Ay, side by side 

Through the Great Forest, Blackmoor wide 

And where the Parret ran. 
We'd faced the gusts on Mendip ridge, 
Had crossed the Yeo unhelped by bridge, 
Been stung by every Marshwood midge, 

I and my fancy-man. 
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IV 


_ Lone inns we loved, my man and IJ, 
] My man and J; 
_ “King’s Stag,” “ ‘Windwhistle” high and dry, 
“The Horse” on Hintock Green, 
_ The cozy house at Wynyard’s Gap, 
_ “The Hut” renowned on Bredy Knap, 
_ And many another wayside tap__ 
Where folk might sit unseen. 


V 


Now as we trudged—O deadly day, 
O deadly day!— 
I teased my fancy-man in play 
And wanton idleness. 
I walked alongside jeering John, 
[laid his hand my waist upon; 
_ I would not bend my glances on 
___ My lover's dark distress. 
VI 
_ Thus Poldon top at last we won, 
_ __ At last we won, 
_ And gained the inn at sink of sun 
. Far-famed as “Marshal’s Elm.” 
i Beneath us figured tor and lea, 
_ From Mendip to the western sea— 


_ I doubt if finer sight there be 
Within this royal realm. 


Vil 


“Inside the settle all a-row— 

All four a-row 

~Wesat, I next to John, to show 
‘That he had wooed and won. 
And then he took me on his knee, 
nd swore it was his turn to. be 
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My favoured mate, and Mother Lee 
Passed to my former one. 


Vill 


Then in a voice I had never heard, 
I had never heard, 

My only Love to me: “One word, 

My lady, if you please! 
Whose is the child you are like to bear?—~ 
His? After all my months 0’ care?” 
God knows ’twas not! But, O despair! 

I nodded—still to tease. 


IX 


Then up he sprung, and with his knife— 
And with his knife 

He let out jeering Johnny’s life, 

Yes; there, at set of sun. 
The slant ray through the window nigh 
Gilded John’s blood and glazing eye, 
Ere scarcely Mother Lee and I 

Knew that the deed was done. 


Xx 


The taverns tell the gloomy tale, 
The gloomy tale, 

How that at Ivel-chester jail 

My Love, my sweetheart swung; 
Though stained till now by no misdeed 
Save one horse ta’en in time o’ need; 
(Blue Jimmy stole right many a steed 

Ere his last fling he flung.) 


XI 


Thereaft I walked the world alone, 
Alone, alone! 
On his death-day I gave my groan 
And dropt his dead-born child. 
"T'was nigh the jail, beneath a tree,- _ 


a 
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None tending me; for Mother Lee 
Had died at Glaston, leaving me 
Unfriended on the wild. 


XII 


: Andi in the night as I lay weak, 
As J lay weak, 

The leaves a-falling on my cheek, 
t The red moon low declined— —- : 
_ The ghost of him I'd die to kiss— 
Rose up and said: “Ah, tell me this! 
_ Was the child mine, or was it his? 

Speak, that I rest may find!” 


; 4 XIII 
_ O doubt not but I told him then, 
4 ; I told him then, 
That I had kept me from all men 
i Since we joined lips and swore. 
_ Whereat he smiled, and thinned away 
__ As the wind stirred to call vp day . . 
| —Tis past! And here alone I stray 
_ Haunting the Western Moor. 


Notes. “Windwhistle” (Stanza 1v.). The highness and dryness of 
/ Windwhistle Inn was impressed upon the writer two or three years 
b ago, when, after climbing on a hot afternoon to the beautiful spot 
“near which it stands and entering the inn for tea, he was informed 
i by the landlady that none could be had, unless he would fetch 
t water from a valley half a mile off, the house containing not a 
_ drop, owing to its situation. However, a tantalizing row of full 
barrels behind her back testified to a wetness of a certain sort, 
which was not at that time desired. 
“Marshal’s Elm” (Stanza vi.) so picturesquely situated, is no 
_ longer an inn, though the house, or part of it, still remains. It used 
to exhibit a fine old swinging sign. 
“Blue Jimmy” (Stanza x.) was a notorious horse-stealer of 
Wessex in those days, who appropriated more than a hundred 
horses before he was caught, among others one belonging to a 
“neighbour of the writer’s grandfather. He was hanged at the now 
lemolished- Ivel-chester or Ilchester jail above mentioned—that 
ilding formerly of so many sinister associations in the minds of 
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the local peasantry, and the continual haunt of fever, which at last — 
led to its condemnation. Its site is now an innocent-looking green _ 
meadow. ‘ 


April 1902. 


A Sunday Morning Tragedy 
(Circa 186-) 


IT sore a daughter flower-fair, 

In Pydel Vale, alas for me; 

I joyed to mother one so rare, 

But dead and gone I now would be. 


Men looked and loved her as she grew, 
And she was won, alas for me; 

She told me nothing, but I knew, 

And saw that sorrow was to be. 


I knew that one had made her thrall, 
A thrall to him, alas for me; 

And then, at last, she told me all, 

And wondered what her end would be. 


~ She owned that she had loved too well, 


Had loved too well, unhappy she, 
And bore a secret time would tell, 
Though in her shroud she’d sooner be. 


I plodded to her sweetheart’s door 
In Pydel Vale, alas for me: 

I pleaded with him, pleaded sore, 
To save her from her misery. 


He frowned, and swore he could not wed, 
Seven times he swore it could not be; 
“Poverty’s worse than shame,” he said, 
Till all my hope went out of me. 
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“T’ve packed my traps to sail the main’”— 
Roughly he spake, alas did he— 

“Wessex beholds me not again, 

"Tis worse than any jail would be!” 


—There was a shepherd whom I knew, 


_ Asubtle man, alas for me: 


I sought him all the pastures through, 
Though better I had ceased to be. 


I traced him by his lantern light, 
And gave him hint, alas for me, 

Of how she found her in the plight 
That is so scorned in Christendie. 


“Ts there an herb. .. . 7 ” | asked. “Or none?” 

Yes, thus I asked him desperately. 

“—There is,” he said; “a certain one... . 
Would he had sworn that none knew hel 


Led 


“To-morrow I will walk your way,” 

He hinted low, alas for me.— 
Fieldwards I gazed throughout next day; 
Now fields I never more would seel 


The sunset-shine, as curfew strook, 

As curfew strook beyond the lea, 

_ Lit his white smock and gleaming crook, 
While slowly he drew near to me. 


He pulled from underneath his smock 
- YTheherbI sought, my curse to be— 

__ “At times I use it in my flock,” 

_ Hesaid, and hope waxed strong in me. 


_ “°Tis meant to balk ill-motherings’”— 
(Il-motherings! Why should they be? )— 

_ “Tf not, would God have sent such things?” 
E So spoke the shepherd unto me. 
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- That night I watched the poppling brew, 
With bended back and hand on knee: 

I stirred it till the dawnlight grew, 

And the wind whiffled wailfully. 


“This scandal shall be slain,” said I, 
“That lours upon her innocency: 

I'll give all whispering tongues the lie;”— / 
But worse than whispers was to be. 


“Here’s physic for untimely fruit,” - 
I said to her, alas for me, 

Early that morn in fond salute; 

And in my grave I now would be. 


—Next Sunday came, with sweet church chimes, 
Next Sunday came, alas for me: 

I went into her room betimes; 

No more may such a Sunday be! 


“Mother, instead of rescue nigh,” 

She faintly breathed, alas for me, 

“T feel as I were like to die, 

And underground soon, soon should be.” 


From church that noon the people walked 

In twos and threes, alas for me, 

Showed their new raiment—smiled and talked, 
Though sackcloth-clad I longed to be. 


Came to my door her lover’s friends, 
And cheerly cried, alas for me, 
“Right glad are we he makes amends, 
For never a sweeter bride can be.” 


—— =  — ss 


My mouth dried, as ’twere scorched within, 
Dried at their words, alas for me: = 
More and more neighbours crowded in, ‘ 
(O why should mothers ever be!) ~ 
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“Ha-hal Such well-kept news!” laughed they, 
Yes—so they laughed, alas for me. 


“Whose banns were called in church to-day?”— 


Christ, how I wished my soul could flee! 


“Where is she? O the stealthy miss,” 
Still bantered they, alas for me, 

“To keep a wedding close as this. . ..” 
Ay, Fortune worked thus wantonly! 


“But you are pale—you did not know?” 
They archly asked, alas for me, 

I stammered, “Yes—some days—ago,” 
While coffined clay I wished to be. 


“*Twas done to please her, we surmise?” 


(They spoke quite lightly in their glee) 
“Done by him as a fond surprise?” 
I thought their words would madden me. 


Her lover entered. “Where’s my bird?— 
My bird—my flower—my picotee? 

First time of asking, soon the third!” 
Ah, in my grave I well may be. 


To me he whispered: “Since your call—” 
So spoke he then, alas for me— 

“T felt for her, and righted all.” 

—I think of it to agony. 


“She’s faint to-day—tired—nothing more—” 


Thus did I lie, alas forme. .. . 


I called her at her chamber door 
As one who scarce had strength to be. 


No voice replied. I went within— 
O women! scourged the worst are we. . . « 
I shrieked. The others hastened in 


(4 __ And saw the stroke there dealt on me. 
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There she lay—silent, breathless, dead, 
Stone-dead she lay—wronged, sinless she!— 
Ghost-white the cheeks once rosy-red: 
Death had took her. Death took not me. 


I kissed her colding face and hair, 

I kissed her corpse—the bride to bel— 
My punishment I cannot bear, 

But pray God not to pity me. 


January 1904. 


The Curate’s Kindness 
A Workhouse Irony 
I 


I ryoucur they'd be strangers aroun’ me, 
But she’s to be there! 

Let me jump out o’ waggon and go back and drown me 
At Pummery or Ten-Hatches Weir. 


II 


I thought: “Well, I’ve come to the Union— _ rs 
The workhouse at last— 
After honest hard work all the week, and Commnanane 
O’ Zundays, these fifty years past. 


Ill 


“Tis hard; but,” I thought, “never mind it: 
There’s gain in the end: 

And when I get used to the place I shall find it 
A home, and may find there a friend. 


IV 


“Life there will be better than t’other, 
For peace is assured. 

The men in one wing and their wives in another 
Is strictly the rule of the Board.” 
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V 


Just then our young Pa’son arriving 
Steps up out of breath 

To the side o’ the waggon wherein we were driving 
To Union; and calls out and saith: 


VI 


“Old folks, that harsh order-is altered, 
Be not sick of heart! 
The Guardians they poohed and they pished and they 
paltered 
~ When urged not to keep you apart. 


Vil 


“It is wrong,’ I maintained, ‘to divide them, 
Near forty years wed.’ 

‘Very well, sir. We promise, then, they shall abide them 
In one wing together,’ they said.” 


Vil 


Then I sank—knew ’twas quite a foredone thing 
That misery should be 
To the end! . . . To get freed of her there was the one 
thing 
Had made the change welcome to me. 


IX 


To go there was ending but badly; 
"Twas shame and ’twas pain; 

“But anyhow,” thought I, “thereby I shall gladly 
Get free of this forty years’ chain.” 


xX 
I thought they’d be strangers aroun’ me, 
But she’s to be there! 
Let me jump out o’ waggon and go back and drown me 
At Pummery or Ten-Hatches Weir. 
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The Homecoming 


_Gruffly growled the wind on Toller downland broad 


and bare, 


And lonesome was the house, and dark; and few came. ; 


there. 


“Now don’t ye rub your eyes so red; we’re home and 
have no cares; 


Here’s a skimmer-cake for supper, peckled onions, and 


some pears; ; 
I’ve got a little keg o’ summat strong, too, under stairs: 


—What, slight your husband’s victuals? Other brides 


can tackle theirs!” 

The wind of winter mooed and mouthed their chimney 
like a horn, c 

And round the house and past the house ’twas leafless 
and lorn. 


“But my dear and tender poppet, then, how came ye to 
agree 


In Ivel church this morning? Sure, there-right you — 


married me!” 


—“Hoo-hoo!—I don’t know—I forgot how strange and _ 


far ’twould be, 
An’ I wish I was at home again with dear daddee!” 


Gruffly growled the wind on Toller downland broad 


and bare, 


And nie was the house and dark; and few came 
there. 


“T didn’t think such furniture as this was all you’d own, ; 
- And great black beams for ceiling, and a floor o’ — 


wretched stone, 


e 
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And nasty pewter platters, horrid forks of steel and bone, 
And a monstrous crock in chimney. "T'was to me quite 
unbeknown!” 


Rattle rattle went the door; down flapped a cloud of 
smoke, 

As shifting north the wicked wind assayed a smarter’ 
stroke. 


“Now sit ye by the fire, poppet; put yourself at ease: 

And keep your little thumb out of your mouth, dear, 
please! 

And I'll sing to ’ee a pretty song of lovely flowers and 
bees, 

And happy lovers taking walks within a grove o’ trees.” 


Gruffly growled the wind on Toller Down, so bleak and 
bare, 

And lonesome was the house, and dark; and few came 
there. 


“Now, don’t ye gnaw your handkercher; ’twill hurt 
your little tongue, 

And if you do feel spitish, ’tis because ye are over young; 

But you'll be getting older, like us all, ere very long, 

And you'll | see me as I am—a man who never did ’ee 
wrong.” 


Straight from Whit’sheet Hill to Benvill Lane the 
blusters pass, 
Hitting hedges, milestones, handposts, trees, and tufts of 


grass. 


hy “Well, had I on’y known, my dear, that this was how 

: you'd be, 

) Id te married her of riper years that was so fond of 
me. 

- But since I can ’t, I’ve half a mind to run away to sea, 

a _ And leave ’ee to go barefoot to your d—d daddeel” 


Up one wall and down the other—past each win owe. ‘ 


pane— 
Prance the gusts, and then away down Crimmererock’s 
long lane. 


ie 
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oe, 


“J—I—don’t know what to say to’t, since your wife I’ve 


vowed to be; 
And as ’tis done, I s’pose here I must bide—poor mel! 
Aye—as you are ki-ki- kind, I'll try to live along with ee, 


Although I'd fain have stayed at home with dear 4 


daddee!’’ 


Gruffly growled the wind on Toller Down, so bleak and ze 


bare, 


And lonesome was the house and dark; and few. came 


there. 


“That’s right, my Heart! And though on haunted Toller 
Down we be, 


And the wind swears things in chimley, we'll to i 


merrily! 


So don’t ye tap your shoe so pettish-like; but smile at me, — 
: 


And ye ll soon forget to sock and sigh for dear daddee? 


December 1901. 


The Rash Bride 
An Experience of the Mellstock Quire 
i 


We Christmas-carolled down the Vale, and up the Vale, 


and round the Vale, 


We played and sang that night as we were yearly wont 4 


to do— 
A carol in a minor key, a carol] in the major D, 


Then at each house: “Good wishes: many Christmas — 


joys to you!” 
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_ Next, to the widow’s John and J and all the rest drew 
on. And I 
- Discerned that John could hardly hold the tongue of 
him for joy. ; 
The widow was a sweet young thing whom John was 
bent on marrying, 
_ And quiring at her casement-seemed romantic to the 
boy. 
Ill 


_-“She’ll make reply, I trust,” said he, “to our salute? 

She must!” said he, 

“And then I will accost her gently—much to her 
surprise! — 

‘For knowing not J am with you here, when I speak up 
and call her dear 

A tenderness will fill her voice, a bashfulness her eyes.” 


IV 


So, by her window-square we stood; ay, with our lanterns 


there we stood, 
And he along with us,—not singing, waiting for a sign; 
And when we'd quired her carols three a light was lit 
and out looked she, 


| A shawl about her bedgown, and her colour red as wine. 


es ie V 
_ And sweetly then she bowed her thanks, and smiled, and 
| ___ spoke aloud her thanks; 
_ When lo, behind her back there, in the room, a man 
=) appeared. 
_ I knew him—one from Woolcomb way—Giles Swetman 
‘' —honest as the day, 
But eager, hasty; and I felt that some strange trouble 
neared. 
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VI 


“How comes he there? . . . Suppose,” said we, “she’s 


2? 


wed!” said we. “Who knows?” said we. 


—‘She married yester-morning—only mother yet has 


known 

The secret o’t!” quoth one small boy. “But now I’ve 
told, let’s wish ’em joy!” 

A heavy fall aroused us: John had gone down like a 
stone. 


VI 


We rushed to him and caught him round, and lifted. 


him, and brought him round, 

When, hearing something wrong had happened, oped 
the window she: 

“Has one of you fallen ill?” she asked, “by these night 
labours overtasked?” 

None answered. That she’d done poor John a cruel tum 
felt we. 


Vill 


Till up spoke Michael; “Fie, young dame! You’ve broke 
your promise, sly young dame, 


By forming this new tie, young dame, and jilting John so. 


true, 

Who trudged to- night to sing to ’ee because he thought 
he’d bring to ’ee 

Good wishes as your coming spouse. May ye such trifling 
rue!” 


IX 


Her man had said no word at all; but being behind had 
heard it all, 

And now cried: “Neighbours, on my soul I knew not 
*twas like this!” 

And then to her: “If I had known you’d had in tow not 
me alone, 

No wife should you have been of mine. It is a dear 
bought bliss!’ 
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_ She changed death-white, and heaved a cry: we’d never 

‘ heard so grieved a cry 

_ As came from her at this from him: heartbroken quite 

seemed she; 

_ And suddenly, as we looked on, she turned, and rushed; 

and she was gone, 

_ Whither, her husband, following after, knew not; nor 
knew we. 


XI 


_ We searched till dawn about the house; within the house, 
without the house. 

We searched among the laurel boughs that grew beneath 
the wall, 

And then among the crocks and things, and stores for 

le winter junketings, 

In linhay, loft, and dairy; but we found her not at all. 


XII 


E Then John rushed in: “O friends,” he said, “hear this, 
____ this, this!” and bends his head: 


Cane oe 


_ “f’ye—searched round by the—well, and find the cover 
ee open wide! 
I am fearful that—I can’t say what. . Bring lanterns, 


: and some cords to knot.” 
_ We did so, and we went and stood the deep dark hole 
beside. 


XIII 


_ And then hey ropes in hand, and J—ay, John, and all 
the band, and I 

ie Let down a lantem to the depths—some hundred feet 
4 and more; 

It glimmered ‘like a fog-dimmed star; and there, beside 
its light, afar, 

White drapery floated, and we knew the meaning that 
; it bore. 
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XIV 


The rest is naught. ... We buried her o’ Sunday. 
Neighbours carried her; 

And Swetman—he who’d married her—now miserablest 
of men, 

Walked mourning first; and then walked John; just 
quivering, but composed anon; 

And we the quire formed round ‘the grave, as was the ~ 
custom then. 


XV 


Our old bass player, as I recall—his white hair blown— 
but why recall!— 
His viol upstrapped, bent figure—doomed to follow her — 


full soon— “if 
Stood bowing, pale and tremulous; and next to him the ~ 

FeSt-OF U5,-27 i's | 
We sang the Ninetieth Psalm to her—set to Saint Ste- - 

phen’s tune. 


Channel Firing 


Tuat night your great guns, unawares, 
Shook all our coffins as we lay, 

And broke the chancel window-squares, 
We thought it was the Judgment-day 


And sat upright. While drearisome “2 
Arose the how] of wakened hounds: 
The mouse let fall the altar-crumb, 

The worms drew back into the mounds, 


The glebe cow drooled. Till God called, “No; 
It’s gunnery practice out at sea 

Just as before you went below; 

The world is as it used to be: 
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_ “All nations striving strong to make 

__ Red war yet redder. Mad as hatters 

They do no more for Christés sake 

| Than you who are helpless in such matters. 


_ “Yhat this is not the judgment-hour 
_ For some of them’s a blessed thing, 

_ For if it were they’d have to scour 
Hell’s floor for so much threatening. . .. 


_ “Ha, ha. It will be warmer when 
_ I blow the trumpet (if indeed 

| lever do; for you are men, 

__ And rest eternal sorely need).” 


So down we lay again. “I wonder, 

_ Will the world ever saner be,” 

| Said one, “than when He sent us under 
In our indifferent century!” 


| And many a skeleton shook his head. 
_ “Instead of preaching forty year,” 
My neighbour Parson Thirdly said, 
_ “T wish I had stuck to pipes and beer.” 


_ Again the guns disturbed the hour, 

_ Roaring their readiness to avenge, 

_ As far inland as Stourton Tower, 

_ And Camelot, and starlit Stonehenge. 


April 1914. 


Wessex Heights 
(1896) 


‘Tuerr are some heights in Wessex, shaped as if by a 
kindly hand 

For thinking, dreaming, dying on, and at crises when I 
fs Stand, 
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Say, on Ingpen Beacon eastward, or on Wylls-Neck 
westwardly, 

I seem where I was before my birth, and after death may 3 
be. 


In the lowlands I have no comrade, not even the lone — 
man’s friend— 

Her who suffereth long and is kind; accepts what he is 
too weak to mend: 

Down there they are dubious and askance; there nobody © 
thinks as I, ; 

But mind-chains do not clank where one’s next nega 
is the sky. _ 


In the towns I am tracked by phantoms having weird 
detective ways— 

Shadows of beings who fellowed with myself of earlier 
days: 

They rina about at places, and they say harsh heavy 
things— 

Men with a wintry sneer, and women with tart dis- 
paragings. 


that was, 
And is not now, and I see him watching, wondering — 
what crass cause 4 
Can have merged him into such a strange continuator as 
this, 
Who yet has something in common with himself, my 
chrysalis. | 


: 
{ 
=] 
Down there I seem to be false to myself, my dupe self 


I cannot go to the great grey Plain; there’s a figure 
against the moon, 

Nobody sees it but I, and it makes my breast beat out: 
of tune; : 

I cannot go to the tall-spired town, being barred by the 
forms now passed 

For everybody but me, in whose long vision — stand 
there fast. 
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-There’s a ghost at Yell”-ham Bottom chiding loud at the 
fall of the night, 

There’s a ghost in Froom-side Vale, thin lipped and 
vague, in a shroud of white, 

There is one in the railway-train whenever I do not 
want it near, 

I see its profile against the pane, saying what x would 
not hear. 


As for one rare fair woman, I am now but a thought of 
hers, 

I enter her mind and another thought succeeds me that 

- she prefers; 

Yet my love for her in its fulness she herself even did 
not know; 

Well, time cures hearts of tenderness, and now I can 
let her go. 


So I am found on Ingpen Beacon, or on Wylls-Neck to 
the west, 
Or else on homely Bulbarrow, or little Pilsdon Crest, 
Where men have never cared to haunt, nor women have 
walked with me, 
And ghosts then keep their distance; and I pees some 
_ liberty. 


. “Ah, Are You Digging on 
My Grave?” 


“Au, are you digging on my grave 
___ My loved one?—planting rue?” 
—‘No: yesterday he went to wed 
One of the brightest wealth has bred. 
‘Tt cannot hurt her now,’ he said, 
p ‘That I should not be true.” 


“Then who is digging on my grave? 


___ My nearest dearest kin?” 
-—“Ah, no; they sit and think, ‘What use! 
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What good will planting flowers produce? 
No tendance of her mound can loose 
Her spirit from Death’s gin.’ ” 


“But some one digs upon my grave? 
My enemy?—prodding sly?” 
—‘“Nay: when she heard you had passed the Gate 
That shuts on all flesh soon or late, 
She thought you no more worth her hate, 
And cares not where you lie.” 


“Then, who is digging on my grave? 
Say—since I have not guessed!” 

—“O it is I, my mistress dear, 

Your little dog, who still lives near, 

And much I hope my movements here 
Have not disturbed your rest?” 


“Ah, yes! You dig upon my grave... 
Why flashed it not on me 
That one true heart was left behind! 
What feeling do we ever find 
To equal among human kind 
A dog’s fidelity!” 


“Mistress, I dug upon your grave 
To bury a bone, in case 
I should be hungry near this spot 
When passing on my daily trot. 
I am sorry, but I quite forgot 
It was your resting-place.” 


ee a a 


1840 

1856-1861 
1862-1867 
_ 1867-1868 


1871 
1872 


1873 
1874 
1876 
1878 


1880 
~ 1881 
1882 
1885 


A Chronology 


Born at Upper Bockhampton near Dorches- 
ter in Dorsetshire on the 2nd of June. 
Apprenticed to John Hicks, Dorchester ar- 
chitect. 
Employed as ecclesiastical architect’s assist- 
ant in London. 
Returns ill to Dorchester and writes The 
Poor Man and The Lady, his unpublished 
first novel. 
Desperate Remedies, first published novel. 
Marries Emma Lavinia Gifford. Under the 
Greenwood Tree. 
A Pair of Blue Eyes. 
Far from the Madding Crowd. 
The Hand of Ethelberta. 
The Return of the Native. Moves to London 
again. 
The Trumpet-Major. 
A Laodicean. 
Two ona Tower. 
Settles at Max Gate, built by himself near 
Dorchester. 
The Mayor of Casterbridge. 
The Woodlanders, 
Wessex Tales. 
Tess of the d Urbervilles. A Group of Noble 
Dames. 
Life’s Little Ironies. 
Jude the Obscure. 
The Well-Beloved. 
Wessex Poems. 
Poems of the Past and the Present. 
The Dynasts. 
Time’s Laughingstocks. 
Awarded the Order of Merit. 
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3 The first Mrs. Hardy dies. 


A Changed Man. 
Marries Florence Emily Dugdale s 
Circumstance. 
Selected Poems. \ 
Moments of Vision. \ 
Late Lyrics and Earlier. ’ Fae 
He Far amous ee of the Queen of 
wal. sa 


essays. 
Dies at Max Gate on the ay: ye 


A Bibliography 


The standard bibliography of Thomas Hardy’s works 
is Richard Little Purdy’s Thomas Hardy: A Bibliograph- 
ical Study, published by the Oxford University Press in 
1954. Other books that refer to the publishing history of 
Under the Greenwood Tree are Florence Emily Hardy’s 
The Early Life of Thomas Hardy, 1840-1891 (New 
York: Macmillan and Company, 1928), William Tins- 
ley’s Random Recollections of an Old Publisher (Lon- 
don: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Company, 
1900) and Charles Morgan’s The House of Macmillan, 
a EAE (New York: Macmillan and Company, 1944). 

though Under the Greenwood Tree has generally 
been recognized as an excellent example of Hardy’s 
work, it has received relatively little attention from his 
critics. The following list includes only those general 
studies of Hardy’s fiction that give substantial reconsider- 
ation to this novel and related works and that place it 
most clearly in the context of his total work and thought. 


I. Background 


Firor, Ruth. Folkways in Thomas Hardy. Philadelphia 
(The University of Pennsylvania Press), 1931. 

Lea, Hermann. Thomas Hardy's Wessex. London (Mac- 
millan and Company), 1913. Hardy considered this 
the best of several books that attempt to relate geo- 
graphically his fictional Wessex to Dorsetshire and its 
neighboring counties. 

Rutland, William R. Thomas Hardy: A Study of His 
Writings and Their Background. Oxford (Blackwell), 

1938, 1962. This book is useful for information con- 
cerning Hardy’s knowledge of music and his similari- 
ties to the Dorsetshire poet William Barnes. 
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II. General Studies 


Beach, Joseph Warren. The Technique ot Thomas 
Hardy. Chicago (The University of Chicago Press), 
1922, 1962. 

Cot Douglas. Thomas Hardy. London (Longmans), 


Cini: Richard C. Thomas Hardy. New York 
(Twayne) 1964. 

Hedgcock, F. A. Thomas Hardy: Penseur et Artiste. Paris 
(Librairie Hachette), 1911. 

Johnson, Lionel. The Art of Thomas Hardy. New York 
(Dodd, Mead and Company), 1923. The chapter en- 
titled “Country Folk” in this book, though somewhat 
pains and belletristic, is full of excellent observa- 


MeDowall, Arthur. Thomas Hardy: A Critical Study. 
London (Faber & Faber), 1931. 

Webster, Harvey Curtis. On a Darkling Plain: The Art — 
and Thought of Thomas ere Chicago (The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press), 1 ¢ 

Wing, George. Hardy. Edtobarch and London (Oliver 
and Boyd), 1963. 


III. Essays and Articles 


Beatty, C. J. P. “The Tranter’s Cottage in Under the — 


Greenwood Tree,” in Notes and Queries, ns. X, Jan- 


uary, 1963, p. 26ff. This article relates Hardy’s revisions _ 


of the description of the tranter’s cottage to details of 
his birthplace. : 
Danby, John F. “Under the Greenwood Tree,” in Crit 
cal Quarterly, I, Spring 1959, PP. 5-13 
Hyde, William J. “Hardy’s View of Realist: A Key to 
the Rustic Characters,” in Victorian Studies, Il, Sep — 
tember, 1958, pp. 45-59. “g 
Pritchett, V. S. “The First and Last of Hardy,” in In My — 
Good Books, London (Chatto & Windus), 1943, Pp. 


99-106. 

Toliver, Harold E. “The Dance Under the Greenwood 
Tree: Hardy’s Bucolics,” in Nineteenth-Century Fic- 
tion, XVII, June, 1962, pp. 57-68. 


A Glossary 


_ [Note: This list omits Hardy's frequent Snot tran- 
scriptions of common English words in Dorsetshire pro- 
nunciation, like quire for choir, voot for foot, tuen for 
tune, arrant for errand, in which no variation in meaning 
is involved. Principal sources are Joseph Wright’s Eng- 
lish Dialect Dictionary (London: Frowde, 1898-1905), 
the Oxford English Dictionary and Hardy’ s own works, 
including his glossarial notes to Selected Poems of Wil- 
liam Barnes (London: Frowde, 1908). For Hardy’s 
views on the use of dialect in fiction, see “Dialect in 
Novels” and “On the Use of Dialect,” both reprinted in 
Life and Art, edited by Ernest Brennecke, Jr (New York: 
Greenberg, 1925), and’ in Thomas Hardy’s Personal 
Writings, edited by Harold Orel (Lawrence, University 
of Kansas Press, 1966).] 


All-fours. A card game. 

Beetle. A heavy wooden aatlet often bound with iron, 
used for driving stakes, laying flagstones, etc. 

Bob’s-a-dying. A great row or racket; boisterous merti- 
ment. 

Cappel-faced. White-faced, with red or dun speckles, 
used of cattle. 

Chiel. A child of either sex; a familiar term of address to 
adults as well as to children. 

Church-hateh. A church gate. 

Clogs. 1) A shoe with a leather upper and a wooden sole 
strengthened with iron at heel and edges. 2) A kind of 
sandal, consisting of a wooden sole and straps to tie it 
in place, worn by women over their shoes to protect 

___ their feet in wet or dirty weather. 

_ Codlin. A hard variety of English cooking apple. 
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Coling. Embracing. 

Crater. Creature. 1) A term of contempt or pity, applied 
to both persons and animals. 2) A term of endearment 
to a woman or girl. 

Cross-dather. Variant of ditter, a children’s game similar 
to tag. 

Drong. A narrow passage or Jane between two walls, 
hedges, etc. 

Dumbledore. Bumblebee; drone. 

Ewelease. A pasture for ewes; a common. 

Full-buff. Head-on; boldly. 

Full-butt. Suddenly; with violence. 

Gaffers and gammers. Grandfathers and grandmothers; 
elderly persons in general. 

Gawk-hammer, A gaping fool; one who stares vacantly. 

Good-now. A conjectural assurance, similiar to “you may 
be sure” or “I believe.” 

Husbird. A rascal; a lazy, clumsy person. In Tess, ch. 
xxix, it is spelled “ hore’s-bird.” 

Linhay. A shed or open building, generally with a lean- — 
to roof; a farm building for cattle or for storing prov- 
ender. 

Linnit. Lint; odds and ends of thread. 

Martel. Mortal, adjective; used as an intensive: great, 
extreme, serious. 

Metheglin. A spiced or medicated variety of mead. 

Miff. A slight quarrel or misunderstanding. 

Mischty. Mischief. 

Mumbudget. To come clandestinely, secretly. 

ee ee A disturbance; state of confusion; a quan- 

ary. 

Oneyers. Origin and meaning uncertain, Alexander 
Schmidt, in Shakespeare Lexicon (Berlin: G. Reiner, 
1902), suggests that Shakespeare’s “great oneyers”’ 
may mean “Those who converse with great ones” and 
that the word was constructed by analogy with law- 
yers. 

Penneth. Pennyworth; minimal value. 

Pomace. Apples crushed to a pulp in the process of mak- 
ing cider; any crushed substance.- . 

Pot-housey. Low, vulgar; suitable to a low tavern. 
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Put. A game of cards. 

Quat. To squat, crouch down. 

Rafting. Variant of rafty; rousing; disturbing. 

Randy. A frolic; a drunken carousal. 

Raw-mil’. Literally raw milk; cheese made from un- 
skimmed milk. 

Ribstone-pippin. A choice variety of red dessert apple. 

Scram. Small, puny, contemptible. 

Screw. A horse not perfectly.sound; a nag. 


Snacks. In “go snacks,” to share, divide into equal por- 


tions. 

Snap. A slight or hasty meal; a snack. 

Strent. A tear, rent or slit. 

Stuns. In “put the stuns on,” to surprise or startle. 

Teaving. irowing oneself about wildly, as in a fever or 
great emotion. 

Thirtingill. Perverse, wrong-headed. 

Ting. To make a ringing noise when bees swarm in order 
to collect them together. 


_ Up-sides. Equal to; a match for. 


Wamble. To wander about aimlessly or feebly. 
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